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torual ^ummavp. 


Ill the year ol‘ t!in Ilegi'ra 1014, Prince Selim as¬ 
cended the imperial tlirorie oF the Moguls immediately 
ujion the death of his father Akbar, who expired at 
Agra, amid the general lamentations of his sul>jccts, 
who loved him ns thoir father, admired him us their 
leader, and feared him as their prince. 

ileg. lOl.'i. A conspiracy wa.s forniedinfavonr«»f ('hii- 
sero, Jeliangire’s eldest son. M''hea it^wa.s discovered, 
the ]iriiice oppeare<l arms and broke o\tt into open 
rebellion. He marched to Delhi, ravaged the country, 
and laid the snhurhs under conlributioii. Maiiv 
houses wero hiirned, many persons jjerishod, and 
thousands wore utterly ruined. Jehaiigirc, hearing of 
these outrages, immediately commanded his enptain- 
geiioru'l to put the army in motion and pursue his, re¬ 
bellious son. Su.^cctiiig Oi’jc^jj^VjJoyalty, however, 
he recalled him just“c latter w-aa about to quit the 

city gates, and gave « .. matui of the imperial forces 
to Ferid llochari, jHtj^naster-general of the army, 
who pursued the rebel *10 lialiun*, Avhere lie ivas en¬ 
tirely routed. As the person of Chusero was known to 
the troops generally, they did not attempt his life, 
and he was permitted to esouj>e. He was, however, 
soon, after taken prisoner, which put an end to the re¬ 
bellion.—In the same year a peace was concluded with 
Persia. ^ 
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HTtiTORlCAJL SUMMARY. 


A. D. Heg. 10IR. inhere Afkiin, a Turkoman noble, slew 

1600. the Suba ol' Bengal, and was immediately killed by 
tlie latter's troops. 

1610. Heg. 1019. Jehangire married the beautiful widow 
of Shore Afkun, Noor Aiahil. 

1611. Heg. 1020. The Afgans, u fierce and uutractable 
l>eople, inhabiting the Tnouutains beyond the Indus, 
rebelled, and entering Cabul with a considerable army, 
committed the most cruel excesses. The rebellion was 
suppressed by Nndili Meidani, who pursued the Afgans 
to their native mountains, putting a great part of their 
ill-disciplined troops to the sword. The close of this 
year was distinguished by two formidable insurrections, 
one ill Bengal, the other in Bchar; the former was 
put an end to Sujait Chan, wiio, for this signal ser¬ 
vice, was lidvanced by his imperial master to the title 
of Rustum Zimaii, which signifies the Hercules of the 
age. The insurrection in Behar was quashed in conse¬ 
quence of the rebel Cuttub, who assumed to lie the 
Prince Chusero, being killed l)y a brii^-bat. 

1613. Heg. 1022. Prince Purveis was despatched with an 
army against Amar Sinka, Rana or Prince of^Odipoor, 
in the Deccan, whoUiad dttlaCked a^^drieated the im- 
]ieriul troops. He was unsuccessful. Jehangire recalleil 
him and sent Alohabet Chau to replace him. The 
army, however, being reduced by disease, and in a 
state of insubordination, M(»habet was not in a condi¬ 
tion to oppose the Rana. Prince Churrum, the £m- 
TKjror’s third son, was consequently sent with fresh 
troops to supersede Mohabet. He entered by the 
mountains, engaged the enemy, and obliged him toitie 
for peace. 
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Heg. 1023. Chan Azim anil IMau Singh, the two a.i>. 
principal supporters of Chiisero’s rebellion, died. *They 1014, 
were both distinguished under the reign of Akbar, who 
advanced them to high oiHccs in tlie state. 

Heg. 1024. Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambas- 1015, 
sador to the court of Agra, arrived at TJotmimpoor, 
where he was courteously received by Sultan Purvez, 
governor of tljiat province. He was subsequently re¬ 
ceived by the Emperor at Ajmere with the greatest 
affability and kindness. Disturbances in Guzzarat 
and Cabul quelled. 

Heg. 1025. Sultan Chiirrum’s name was changed to 
Shah Jehan, or King of the World. Tlie princes of 
the Deccan Imving rebelled, Shah Jclian forced them 
to sue for peace, for which emineiy; service he rose 
into high favour wi^i the Emperor. 

lleg. 1027* The Vizier Actemad-ul-Dowla, father- IblJI 
in<law of the Emperor, died. Anningzebe born. His 
mother was the Sultana Kiidsin, daughter of Asiph 
Jah. The name Aumngzcbc signihes, the Ornament 
of the Throne. 

Heg. 1020. Shah Jehau marched a second time into 1ii20. 
the Deccan, rvjl reduced to subjection the princes, who 
had again rebelled. His eldest brother. Chusern, was 
delivered into his hands. 

Heg. 1030. Chusero was assassinated under the walls 1 b'21, 
of Azere by command of Shah Jehaii, 

Hig. 1031. Shah Jehan assumed the imperial pur- 1022. 
pie, attacked the fort at Agra, but was repulsed by 
Asiph Jah, tlie new Vizier, and brother of the Sul¬ 
tana Noor Jehan. 

Heg. 1(^32. Jehangirc prepared to march against his 1023. 
rebellious 4on, who endeavoured to justify Ms rebellion. 

B 2 
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IllSTQRICAIi SUMMARY. 


A. D. An action ensued in which ShahJehan was entirely 

1623. defeated. Sultan Purvet! arrived in the camp, and 
under the tuition of Mohaiiet received conimand of 
the imperial forces. He defeated the royal insurgent 
upon the banks of the Nerhuddah. 

1624. Heg. 1033. Shah Jehan entered Bengal, defeated the 
Suba, took possession of that province and likewise 
of Bahar. Prince Purvez advanced with the imperial 
army and again defeated his rclicllioiis brother, who 
Bed towards tlie Deccan, was joined l»y the Rajoli of 
Amliere, jind besieged Boorampoor, but was repulsed. 

Heg. 1034. Shah Jehan was pardoned by the Uiu- 
peror. Chandahar, a fortified town of Afghanistan whs 
taken i»y tlie Persians under the command of Shah 
Abbas their King, who appeared before it in porsjin. 
The Usiieck Tartars invaded the jirovdnce of (Ihizni, 
hut after an obstinate resistance of nine months were 
<iriven out of the empire. 

l62G. Heg. 1035. Alohabet was accused of treason, and sum¬ 
moned before tlie Kmperor. IJe oiieyed, was gro8.sly in¬ 
sulted, surprised Jehangire in his tent, made him pri¬ 
soner, and carried himolF to his own camp. The Vizier 
attempted a rescue, Jiut wa.s defeated with,great slaugh¬ 
ter. Alohaliet resigned his power, was obliged to fly, 
and declared himself in favour of Shah Jehan. 

1627< Heg. 1036. Jehangire died, -Dawir Buxsh, grand¬ 
son of the lute Emperor, was raised to the throne, 
deposed, and murdered. Shah Jehan arrived at Agra, 
and was proclaimed Emperor. 

1628. Heg. 1037> Shah Jehan ascended the throne of the 
AloguliC. 



mte of tfte a2»otll7« 





The morning dawned upon two travellers i li¬ 
the midst of a blighted wilderness. As the sun 
threw its level rays over the horizon, they flooded 
a plain where no boundary could be traced but 
the sky, and from which the dominion of vegeta¬ 
tion was almost^wholly withdrawn; there being 
nothing to relieve the dull, uniform sterility of the 
scene but occasionally the trunks of a few stunted 
trees, which appeared to stand there only as so 
many legible records of the utter barrenness of the 
spot. These sad wayfarers rose from beneath the 
scanty shades of one of tliose skeletons of the 
wilderness to pursue a journey with a deplor¬ 
able prospect iTefore them. They were far ad¬ 
vanced upon a wide inhospitable desert, where 
no welcome serai was to be seen, and where the 
passenger was seldom met. The refreshing well 
was nowhere found in these dreary and unfruitful 
solitudes. 
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The travellers were a Tartar and his wife, who, 
in consequence of a marriage not approved of by 
their respective families, had fled from their coun¬ 
try to seek that home in another which was denied 
to them in their own. The man was handsome, 
of noble carriage, possessing all the generous qua¬ 
lities of his race; bold, active, enterprising, with 
great capability of endurance, and withal of a 
mild and placable spirit. The woman was young, 
beautiful, but extremely delicate; and, to crown 
her husband's misery and her own, she was about 
to become a mother. When they arose on this 
sad morning, they consumed the,last of their pro¬ 
visions. They had only a small qu.mtity of water 
in a leathern bottle, which the Tartar made his 
hunting wife drink before they proceeded on their 
way. What a deplorable condition! To linger 
was certain death, and to advance seemed only a 
dallying with hope :•—there appeared no chances 
of relief. They had several days’ journey to per¬ 
form without being provided witli any sustenance 
for so long and arduous a travel; and the chances 
of meeting with passei^ers were so remote as to 
render their perishing in the wilderness almost a 
certainty. 

Tile Tartar’s w'ife was mounted upon a small 
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lean horse, which for the last several days had 
been so sparingly fed that it could scarcely proceed. 
The wretched woman was unconscious of the ex-^ 
tent of her danger. She knew not that the whole 
of their provisions were exhausted, save one small 
rice cake which the tender husband had reserved 
fur her use. He kept from her the awful fact of 
their utter destitution, lest in her precarious con¬ 
dition it should bring on premature labour where 
no assistance could be obtained, and she would 
thus probably perish. In spite of the misery cf 
his situation, he still entertained the hope that he 
should obtain rel^f; and trusting in the mercy of 
Him who guides the wanderer as well in the wil¬ 
derness as in the populous country, he pursued his 
journey, though with a heavy and foreboding heart. 
As the sun rose, the heat became intolerable. 
There was no shelter from its scorching rays. The 
anxious Tartar held an umbrella over the head of 
his wife as he walked painfully along by the side 
of her lean ambling pony ; but after a w'hile his arm 
became so cramped that it was with difficulty he 
could bear the weight of the chatta. This, though 
not great, w'as the more sensibly felt from the ele¬ 
vated position in wdiich he was obliged to keep his 
arms. lie was, however, marvellously sustainetl 
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by the excitement of his anxiety for the dear ob¬ 
ject near him, who bore with unrepining endur¬ 
ance privations which in her state were especi- 
tnlly deplorable. They travelled through a long 
and toilsome day. The rice cake was consumed 
long before they halted for the night. 

There being no shelter near, the husband fixetl 
the handle of his umbrella into the ground, and 
throwing over it a thin palampore,* formed a kind 
of rude tent, under which his wife might repose 
without immediate exposure to the unwholesome 
night air. She was exhausted with fatigue; her 
tongue was parched with thirst,^ and the rapid in¬ 
crease of circulation too plainly told that fever 
was fast coming on. To attempt to depict the 
husband’s agony were a vain endeavour. With¬ 
out food—without water—^his wife actually in the 
pains of labour-—with no hope of relief—in the 
midst of a vast wilderness,—which even the wild 
beasts shunned as a solitude where only death and 
desolation reigned,—^he had no thought but that 
both must lie down and die. The sufferings 
of his hapless companion were appalling, yet she 
bore them without a murmur. The severity of 
her pangs aggravated that^hirst by which she bad 

* A counterpane. 
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been so long and so grievously oppressed. lie 
had but one alternative^ and did not hesitate to 
adopt it in such a trying emergency. His wife's 
agonies were every moment increasing. He quit¬ 
ted the insecure canopy which he had erected for 
her temporary accommodation^ seized his dagger, 
ran to the pony, and, in a paroxysm of tumultuous 
anxiety to save the life of the object dearest to him 
upon earth, plunged it desperately into the animal's 
throat. Having caught the blood in a wooden 
trencher, he bore it to the tent. 

During his short absence, his wife had become a 
mother. The ciy of the poor babe raised within 
him, at this moment, emotions of parental joy ; 
but these were in an instant stifled by the con¬ 
sciousness of those awful perils by which he was 
surrounded. He put the bowl to the lips of the 
sufiering mother: she took a small quantity, and 
was in a slight degree refreshed. He now kindled 
a fire upon the wide blasted desert, and broiled 
some flesh of the animal which he had just 
slaughtered. It was tougli and rank. Tiic juices, 
however, of this unpalatable repast subdued in a 
degree the yearnings of hunger and the dreadful 
pangs of thirst. ^ 

On the morrow, when the sun again cast its 
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vivid light upon the vast level of the wilderness, 
this wretched pair arose to pursue their journey. 
The Tartar dreaded the increased difficulties which 
he should have now to overcome. Ilis companion 
was so weak that she could scarcely stand; yet she 
was obliged to carry her infant, as he was loaded 
w’ith their baggage and other necessaries, that had 
hitherto been confined to the back of the pony. 
They had scarcely commenced the prosecution of 
their melancholy journey, when they were cheered 
with the prospect of relief. Not more than half a 
coss* distance before them, a beautiful lake seemed 
to amile in the morning sun, and4o invite the suf¬ 
fering travellers to bathe their limbs in its limpid 
waters. The margin was dotted with groups of 
trees, displaying a luxuriant foliage, which was 
reflected in the still mirror below and promised' 
a grateful shade to the travel-worn passenger. 
Oxen appeared to be grazing on its margin, and 
every now and then, in the luxury of the most 
exquisite enjoyment, to hide themselves under the 
pellucid surface of its calm waters. Beyond, a 
gorgeous city reared its battlements amid the so¬ 
lemn silence of the desert, over which it seemed 
to cast the glow of its sp^ndour, and to speak 

* The coss is about two miles. 
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witli a mute but eloquent voice of cheering to 
the heart of the forlorn wanderer, of which they 
alone can appreciate the magic force who have 
braved the perils of the wilderness, and seen death 
stand before them face to face amid its vast and 
inhospitable solitudes. 

The Tartar and his wife^ overjoyed at the 
sight, made the best of their way towards the 
lake and the city, in which the stir of busy life 
seemed to prevail; for they saw, as they ima¬ 
gined, multitudes of their fellow-beings issue 
from its gates and spread over the adjoining 
plain. The scijpe to the excited imagination of 
the travellers Avas animated be^'ond description. 
The sight of human habitations, and of human 
beings who could afford them succour; of water in 
which they might assuage the pangs of the most 
painful of bodily privations; of houses in which 
they might find shelter aftel: their perilous jour¬ 
ney—all gave such a stimulus to their exertions, 
that even the weak and suffering mother, -with the 
assistance of her husband's arm, was able to go 
onward wdth tolerable firmness. 

When they had proceeded for some time, the 
lake and the city still appeared before them, but 
no nearer. It seemed to them as if they had 
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been moving their limbs without advancing a 
single step. They still, however, pressed forward 
under the delusive expectation of reaching the 
fair goal of their hopes; but after a while the 
lake began suddenly to disappear—the city was 
by degrees shrouded in a mist, which dispersed 
in the course of a few minutes, and, to their con¬ 
sternation, they saw nothing save the wide arid 
expanse of the desert before them. The unhappy 
woman sank upon the earth in a paroxysm of 
mental agony. The miserable man w'as now^ per¬ 
fectly overwhelmed with despair. He feared that 
his wife was dying. She could ,^no longer carry 
the infant; there was, consequently, but one al¬ 
ternative. The struggle of nature was a severe 
one, but no choice remained between death and 
parental subjugation. The desire of life prevailed; 
and it was determined, after an agonizing conflict, 
that the infant must'be sacrificed. The mother's 
tears were dried up on her burning cheeks, and 
the father's pangs were lost in the anxieties of 
the husband. The appeals of nature were only 
stifled by louder appeals in both their bosoms; and, 
however fierce the repugnance, it was to be resisted 
and overcome. The death of their babe was the 
least of two evils; they therefore submitted to the 
stern severity of their condition. 
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It was agreed by the half-distracted parents^ 
that the new-born pledge of their affections should 
be abandoned. The mother having kissed it fer¬ 
vently, consigned it to the arms of her husband, 
who, having taken it to a spot where the stunted 
stock of a tree protruded from the scorching sand, 
placed it under tlie scanty shade of this bare 
emblem of sterility ; and, having covered it with 
leaves, left it to the mercy of that God who can 
protect the babe in the desert as well as the so¬ 
vereign on his throne. On rejoining his wife, the 
Tartar found her so weak that he feared she would 
be unable to proceed. Though released from the 
burden of her infant, her prostration of strength 
was so extreme, from the united effects of mental 
and bodily suffering, that she could scarcely rise 
from the earth. The pangs of thirst were again 
becoming horrible; still, after a severe struggle, 
she rose, and the wretched pair pursued their 
journey in silence and in agony. 

They had not proceeded far before the invincible 
yearnings of nature prevailed over mere physical 
torment, and the bereaved mother called in a 
voice of piteous anguish for her child. She could 
no longer endure the pains of separation. The 
idea of having voluntarily consented to become 
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the instrument of its deaths was a horror which 
increased with every step, and she sank exhausted 
upon the sand. The sun, now rising towards its 
meridian, poured upon her the fiery effulgence 
of its beams. The hu.sband"s heart was subdued 
by her sufferings. Dashing a tear from his cheek, 
he undertook to return and restore their infant 
to the arms of its distracted mother. Fixing 
the handle of his umbrella again in the ground 
and throwing the palampore over it, he placed 
his wife under that frail covering, and immedi¬ 
ately retraced his steps* With a sad heart he 
readied the spot where he had lately deposited the 
infant ; but what was his consternation at behold¬ 
ing the leaves removed, and a black snake coiled 
round it, wdth its hideous mouth opposed to 
that of his child ! In a frenzy of desperation he 
rushed forward; but instantly arrested by the in¬ 
stinct of ]^atemal fear, he stoo<l before the objects 
at once of his tenderest interest and of his terror, 
as if he had been suddenly converted into stone. 
The previous motion, however, had evidently 
alarmed tlie monster; for it gradually uncoiled it¬ 
self from its victim without committing the slightest 
injury, and retired into the hollow trunk which 
marked this memorable spot. The father snatched 
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up his child, and bore it in ecstasy to its mother ; 
• but she extended under the palampore in the 
last struggle of expiring nature. Her feeble spi¬ 
rit had been overborne by her lengthened suf¬ 
ferings of mind and body, and she now lay at the 
point of death. She raised her eyes languidly, 
received the babe with a faint smile upon her 
bosom, and tenderly kissed it. The effort over¬ 
came her, and she fainted. After a short time .die 
rallied—but it was only to die. The husband hung 
over her with mute but intense tenderness, cursing 
in his heart, with a bitterness which that very ten- 
derne.ss aggravatcal, those relatives who had caused 
the death of all he valued upon earth, and ren¬ 
dered him the most desolate of men. 

Aiass,” said the dying woman, dig me a 
grave in the wilderness; don’t leave this poor 
body to the beasts of prey. We shall be restored 
to each other. There is a p'aradise beyond this 
world where all the good meet and are blessed: 
we shall be among them. I die happy in the 
possession of your love, and in the consciousness 
of never liaving forfeited my claim to it.” 

The Tartar could not speak. He pressed 
the wife of his bosom to that heart which she 
had so fondly engrossed, and scalding tears of 
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agony overflowed his cheeks. He threw his arms 
tenderly round her^ his heart throbbing audibly^ 
and buried his bursting temples in the hot sand 
beside her. She spoke not^—she stirred not; he 
raised his head to kiss her fading lips—her eye 
was rayless—those lips were slightly parted, but 
fixed; a faint smile was on her cheeky yet no 
breath came. She was dead! 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Aiass raised himself from the earth, cast his 
eye with a look of reproach towards heaven, and 
gave way to a burst of sorrow; then bringing 
the strong energies of his mind to resistance, tlie 
ebullition shortly subsided, and he bowed to the 
stroke with the fortitude of a man who looks upon 
endurance as his •province, and upon calamity as 
his lot. During the whole of this melancholy day 
he did not quit the body. His wife's dying request 
was in his ears and in his memory—'' Dig me a 
grave in the wilderness/' and he resolved to com¬ 
ply with it. He passed twelve lingering hours in 
a broiling sun, occasionally casting himself under 
the palainpore bpside the corpse, close to which 
his infant slept unconscious of its loss. His 
thirst became at length so excessive that his 
throat and tongue swelled, and he began to ap¬ 
prehend suffocation. His face was blistered and 
sore, his eyes inflamed, from the combined effects 
of weeping, and the glare of an ardent sun upon 
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the white sand of the desert. Towards evening 
he was so overcome by his sufferings that he laid 
him down to die. The infant cried for nutriment, 
but he had none to give it. Taking the linen from 
his body, which was saturated with perspiration, 
he put it to the babe's mouth : this kept it alive. 

The tongue of Aiass had by this time enlarged to 
such an immense size that he could not move it. 
The inflammation w'as so great that he was unable 
to close his lips. Expecting death every moment, he 
pressed still closer to liis bosom the innocent pledge 
of conjugal aSect^ion, when- he was unexpectedly 
relieved by the cracking of h*s swollen tongue. 
A copious discharge of blood followed, which 
passed into his stomach, and sipmewhat assuaged 
the fever that burned within him. He was so 
much relieved by this effort of nature, that he al¬ 
most immediately sank into a short but refresh¬ 
ing slumber. 

The sun had gone down in brightness ; and 
when he awoke, the stars were looking upon 
him from their thrones of light, and the whole 
heavens smiling above him in their beauty. The 
intense, calm azure of the sky seemed an emblem 
of the repose that dwells there. A gentle breeze 
had broken the oppressive stagnation of the air. 
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and ianned liis hot, blistered features as with an 
angel's wing. Ilis energies revived. Though the 
thirst by wdiich he was still parched affected him 
greatly, still it was in some degree mitigated by 
that balmy breath of heaven, which he felt now for 
the first time since J\c had entered upon the desert. 
He commenced his melancholy task of digging a 
grave to enclose the remains of an object who had 
been dearer to him than his own life. He took 
his crease—a short dagger with a wide double- 
edged blade,— and began to remove the sand. It 
was an ariluous and sorrowful^ labour. After an 
earnest applicatfon of mind and body for two 
hours, he succeeded in sinking a liole four feet 
deep. Into this he tenderly low^ered the body of 
his departed wife, filled up the pit, and throwing 
himself upon it, lay there until morning. There 
was a discharge of blood from his tongue once or 
twice tlliving the night, which more than probably 
saved his life. 

Towards dawn he fell into a deep and death¬ 
like sleep. He was at length awaked by feeling 
himself severely shaken. Up^n looking up, he 
perceived himself to be surrounded by strangers. 
They were travellers on their ^vay to Lahore. 
They gave him food and water: the infant was led 
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with goat's milk by means of a sponge. His 
strength being now somewhat recruited, he joined 
the travellers, and advanced with them by easy 
stages to their destination. 

Lahore was the field in which the Tartar's 
talents soon displayed themselves. Aiass was no 
ordinary man. He attracted the notice of the 
Emperor Akbar, who had a singular faculty in dis¬ 
criminating merit, and from that moment rose to 
distinction. Akbar perceived his value, and made 
it available to promote the interests of his em¬ 
pire. The Tartar, advanced by a regular but 
rapid progression until he bedAme high trea¬ 
surer of the state. He was a chief political organ 
of one of the wisest sovereigns which history 
celebrates, and held in great respect by the wliole 
nation. The Emperor reposed implicit confidence 
in him: it was w’ell deserved, and ended only with 
his life. 

The daughter of Aiass, who had been so provi¬ 
dentially preserved in the desert, as she grew up, 
excelled in personal attractions all the loveliest wo¬ 
men of the East, and was therefore honoured with 
the designation of Mher-ul-Nissa: the Sun of Wo¬ 
men. The extraordinary event which had dis¬ 
tinguished her birth seemed but as the prognostic 
of future distinction. The child of the desert 
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secret from his fatlier, who esteemed the Turkoman 
too highly to approve of the princess hostility 
towards him, and had, moreover, expressed his 
satisfaction at the lattcr*s marriage with Mher- 
ul-Nissa. Selim, however, secretly fomented jea¬ 
lousies among the Omrahs against the popularll|^ 
well as imperial favourite. These were easily ex-^ 
cited; for there will never be found wanting per¬ 
sons ready to trade ce those to whom they are con¬ 
scious of being inferior in moral excellence; and 
especially in courts w’here ambition is the ruling 
passion, nothing can be less difficult than to pro¬ 
voke the envy of men whose sole aim is aggrand¬ 
isement, and who are therefore naturally disposed 
to think ill of any who happen to contra¬ 
vene those aims, or to cross the path of their 
ambition. The prince, therefore, had little dif¬ 
ficulty in accomplishing his purpose. lie secretly 
disseminated calumnies to the injury of Shere 
Afkun, who in disgust retired from court into 
Bengal, where he obtained from the governor the 
vicegerency of Burdwan, a considerable district 
in that province. 

Here he lived undisturbed until the death of 
Akbar, which caused the sincere regret of the 
whole nation, who in mourning the decease of 

VOL. III. 
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their Emperor deplored the loss of a great and 
a good man. When Prince Selim became sove¬ 
reign, his passion^for the daughter of Aiass re¬ 
vived in full force. The restraint being removed 
under which the smothered flame had been so 
long and so painfully suppressed, it burst forth 
with increased fierceness. He was now abso¬ 
lute; and being determined to possess the ob¬ 
ject of his disappointed love, he made advances 
towards a reconciliation with Shere Afkun; but 
the brave Turkoman for a time resisted all his 
importunities, perceiving their object, and resolv¬ 
ing to part neither with his w'lfe nor with his 
honour, as he could not resign the one without 
relinquishing the other. His strength was pro¬ 
digious, and his bravery equal to his strength; 
his integrity was unimpeached, his reputation 
high, and he was alike feared and respected by 
all classes. Upon every occasion where danger 
was imminent, he was foremost to encounter it; 
whilst his desperate valour was the theme of many 
a romance and of many a song. His bodily vigour 
was so great that he had slain a lion single-hand¬ 
ed; from which circumstance he obtained the 
cognomen of Shere Afkun, or the Lion-slayer; 
his original name being Asta Jillo. He was, how- 
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ever, no less esteemed for his virtues than for 
his bravery ; and Mher-ul-Nissa fully appreciated 
his rare endowments. She was proud of his re¬ 
putation. To her the Emperor*s feelings were no 
secret; but she avoided his presence, in obedience 
to the wishes of her husband, who was not alto¬ 
gether without his suspicions that the hostility 
which the new sovereign manifested towards him 
was solely on her account. He continued, there¬ 
fore, in the province of Bengal, without visiting 
the imperial capital. 

Not long, however, after ^Jehangire had as¬ 
cended the throve of the Moguls, Shere Afkuii 
was invited to court, whither, after repeated so¬ 
licitations, he repaired, trusting to his own high 
reputation for security against any tyrannical ex¬ 
ercise of the sovereign power. Upon his arrival, 
he was much caressed by the Emperor, in order to 
lull suspicion. Open and generous himself, he 
suspected no treachery in others. He left his wife 
at Burdwan, not willing to expose her to the 
chance of attention from the sovereign, that might 
keep alive former predilections, and renew his 
royal rival's criminal hostility. 

The young Emperor's court was splendid in 
the extreme. He was fond of state; but hunt- 

c 2 
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ing being his passion, a day was appointed foi* the 
chase. All the chief nobles of the empire attend¬ 
ed, Imping to have an opportunity of exhibiting 
before their royal master their skill and prowess 
in a pursuit at all times extremely dangerous in 
eastern countries. A vast train, swelling to the 
ninnber of an army, issued fVom the gates of La¬ 
hore. The cavalcade was prodigious. Upwards 
of five hundred elephants, upon which rode the 
Kniperor and his court, led the van towards a 
jungle where the quarry was expected to be 
roused. The how'dah of tlic royal elephant was 
covered by a silken canopy, and'fits whole capari¬ 
son profusely ornamented with precious metals. 
Thousands of spears glittered in the sun, the rays 
of wdiich were reflected in streams of glowing 
light from those various arms borne by this 
motley cavalcade. .The neighing of steeds was 
mingled with the busy hum of men who thronged 
to the scene of exciting enjoyrnenl:. 

Shere Afkun accompanied the court on horse¬ 
back, armed only with the sword with which he 
had slain a lion,^having by that act immortalised 
his name in the annals of his country. His royal 
master showed him a very marked respect, occa¬ 
sionally consulting him respecting the chase; thus 
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aggravating the jealousy of the nobles, already 
sufficiently fierce against him. He received the 
Emperor’s courtesies with a cold but modest re¬ 
spect, not entirely forgetting former unkindness, 
though without suspicion of future injury. 

The royal party at length entered the jungle, 
w’hcre the forest haunts of the lion and tiger were 
shortly exjdored. Tlie hunters soon enclosed a 
mighty beast of the latter species; of which Jehan- 
girc being apprized, immediately proceeded to the 
sjiot. He began to entertain a hope that tlie pe¬ 
riod so long desired was arrived wdien he slum Id 
have an opportfiiiity td' exposing the life of liis 
former rival in an encounter from which tite latter 
would have little chance of escaping. Seeing the 
tiger at a short distance, surrounded by hunters, 
lashing the ground with its tail and giving other 
tokens of savage hostility, the despot demanded ol' 
those around him, who would venture to attack 
the ferocious beast ? 

All stood silent and confounded. They had 
not expected such a proposal; jior did they appear 
to entertain any wish to expose their lives in a 
conflict in which more danger than glory would 
be reaped. 

As none of them advanced, and the Emperor 
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began to knit his brows and show symptoms of dis- 
pleasuroj Shere Afkun already entertained a hope 
that the enterprise would devolve upon him; but, 
to his extreme mortification, three Omrahs stepped 
forward and offered to encounter the forest tyrant. 
Jehangire cast upon the bold Turkoman a glance 
of such unequivocal expression, thai his pride kin* 
died, and he longed to show how little backward 
he was to engage the brindled foe; but as three 
nobles had first challenged the encounter, he could 
not set aside their prior claim to a distinction 
which they insisted upon striving for. 

Upon receiving the approbation of their royal 
master, they severally prepared for the encounter, 
dismounting from their elephants, and arming 
themselves with sword, spear, and shield. Shere 
Afkun, fearing that he was likely to be rivalled, 
and that his fame would be tarnished by inferior 
men undertaking a conflict which by his silence 
he might be supposed to have dedined, advanced, 
and presenting himself before the sovereign, said 
firmly: To attack an unarmed creature with 

weapons is neither fair nor manly: it is taking 
an advantage of an animal which cannot plead 
against such injustice but by a fierce retaliation. 
Such is not in accordance with the character of 
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the truly brave. All manual contests should be 
, undertaken upon equal terms. The Deity has 
given limbs and sinews to man as well as to tigers^ 
and has imparted reason to the former in order to 
countervail the deficiency of strength. Let the 
nobles of your imperial majesty, then, lay aside 
their arms and attack the enemy with those only 
with which the Deity has provided them. If they 
shrink from such an encounter, 1 am prepared to 
undertake it." 

Jehangire rewarded the speaker with a smile of 
gracious approbation ; but his Omrahs, one and all, 
declined such a perilous contest, insisting upon the 
madness of the enterprise. To the Emperor's infi¬ 
nite surprise and delight, the bold Turkoman in¬ 
stantly cast aside his sword and shield, and pre¬ 
pared to engage the tiger unarmed. 

The circle of hunters, which had surrounded the 
forest tyrant, opened to admit the champion. The 
ferocious beast '^ith which he was to engage lay 
at the root of a tree, gnarlihg hideously as its 
enemy approached, erecting the fur upon its 
tail and back, passing its tongue every now and 
then over the terrific fangs with which its jaws 
were armed, but seeming ill disposed to commence 
the contest. Slicre Afkun was stripped to his 
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trousers, and his fine muscular frame, a model 
for an Indian Apollo, exhibited its noble propor¬ 
tions as he advanced cautiously but firmly to¬ 
wards liis foe. The tiger lay upon its belly with¬ 
out attempting to stir, nevertheless giving evident 
tokens of a determination to retaliate if attacked. 
The ponderous paws projected from beneath its 
chest; and upon these it occasionally rested its 
head^ until roused by the approach of its adversary. 
Every eye was hxed upon the scene; every heart 
throbbed with the strongest emotion of anxiety. 
The sovereign alone sat upon his elephant, appa- 
rently calm and undisturbed ; b’^t the deep fiush 
upon his cheek showed that he took no ordinary 
interest in the approaching encounter. He did 
not utter a word as he saw the man whom he con¬ 
sidered doomed to inevitable destruction march 
resolutely up to the prostrate tiger and strike it in 
the ribs with his foot. The animal, now excited 
to ferocious resistance, instantly ^sprang upon its 
legs, but crept backward with its face to the enemy 
and its belly to the ground. Shere Afkiiii ad¬ 
vanced as it retreated, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon those of the enraged beast. At length the 
latter suddenly turned, and bounded forward; 
but was stopped by the spears of the hunters, who 
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still encircled it at a distance, all armed to prevent 
its escape. Finding its purpose foiled, it again 
turned, and being beyond the influence of the 
Turkoman’s eye, prepared to make its perilous 
sjiriiig. 

Shore Afkun now retreated in his turn, and 
pausing near a tree, awaited the approach of his 
enemy. It instantly bounded onward, sweep¬ 
ing its tail above the ground with an uncer¬ 
tain motion, but without uttering a sound. The 
brave champion, who from experience was ’Vv'ell 
acquainted with the habits of those animals which 
are the terror of ihe jungles and their immediate 
neighbourhood, well knew that the creature was 
about to spring. Placing his right foot forward, 
and planting his left firmly against the projecting 
root of the ti'ee, he calmly awaited the menaced 
peril. The tiger crouched, and uttering a short 
sharp growl, projected its body forward with a 
celerity and force which nothing could have re- 
sisted; but the wary Turkoman leaped aside as 
the living projectile was about to fall upon him, 
and turning quickly, seized his baffled foe by 
the tail; then swinging it round with a strength 
and dexterity that astonished every beholder, 
brought its head in such violent contact with the 
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tree, that for several seconds it was completely 
stunned. After a while, however, it recovered, 
but lay still and panting, not at all relishing, as it 
seemed, a renewal of the conflict. As the vic¬ 
tory was not yet decided, Shere Afkun again ap¬ 
proached the prostrate beast in order to rouse it 
to resistance. He kicked it several times; but it 
only growled, lashed its tail, showed its fangs— 
remaining perfectly passive under these acts of 
aggression. 

The hero, tired of this indecisive mode of war¬ 
fare, seized it again by the tail, and swinging it 

4 

round as he had already done, tbrought its head 
once more in stunning contact with the tree. The 
blow, though severe, did not produce the same 
effect as before; for the enraged animal suddenly 
rising to the full height of its stature, turned on 
its aggressor with a savage roar, and seized him by 
the fleshy part of tlie thigh behind. As his trou¬ 
sers were loose, the tiger was somewhat deceived, 
and therefore, fortunately, did not take so large a 
mouthful as it no doubt would have done had the 
limb been entirely naked. Shere Afkun instantly 
grasped it by the windpipe, and squeezing it with 
all his might, soon obliged the creature to quit its 
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hold; but with a violent twist it freed itself from 
the strong gripe of its adversary, and instantly 
renewed the encounter. 

The struggle now became indeed terrific, and 
the anxiety of the spectators increased in pro¬ 
portion. Jehangire could no longer control the 
feeling by which he was overborne. His parted 
lips, between which the tongue protruded with a 
quivering nervousness of motion, his eyelids so 
raised as to discover the entire orb of his eager, 
restless eyes, the tremulous aspect of Ij^is whole 
frame,—showed the extent of his interest in the 
issue of this unnatural strife. 

By this time the tiger had again rallied, and 
having raised itself upon its hind-legs, struck both 
its fore-paws upon the Turkoman’s breast, tear¬ 
ing the flesh from the bone. Shere Afkun fell 
under the weight of this deadly assault ; but, still 
undismayed, after a desperate effort he contrived 
to roll over upon his panting foe, now nearly ex¬ 
hausted from its exertions and by the severe blows 
it had received, and forcing his hand between its 
extended jaws, griped it so firmly by the root of 
the tongue, that in a few seconds it lay strangled 
beneath his grasp. He then rose streaming with 
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bloody pointed to his dead enemy, made a salaam 
to the Emperor, and quitted the field grievously 
lacerated. 

The Emperor was astounded at the issue. The 
champion was borne home in a palankeen, and for 
several weeks his life was despaired of. To the 
surprise of Jehangire, Shere Afkun eventually 
recovered, though he carried the marks of the 
tiger’s claws to his grave. The royal rival was ne¬ 
vertheless determined not to forego his purpose oi‘ 
destroyiiig this remarkable man, though he feared 
to do it openly. Meanwhile, the hero went abroad 
everywhere unattended, utterly yisuspicious of a 
design against his life. He was not conscious oi' 
having offended a human creature, and therefore 
did not sup])ose that any man living could desire his 
death. He lived in retirement; but whenever he ap¬ 
peared at court, which he occasionally did, he was 
always treated by tlie sovereign with marked re¬ 
spect and great apparent cordiality. This, however, 
was only to mask the most sanguinary intentions, 
which were no secret to many of the nobles, wdio, 
in common with their master, desired the destruc¬ 
tion of a brave man because he was a hated rival. 

Private orders had been given to the driver of 
a large elephant, to waylay the Turkoman and 
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tread liim to death. The opportunit}^ did not 
immediately occur, as the victim went abroad 
at uncertain periods; and though his movements 
were watched, it was found a difficult matter 
to come upon him at a favourable, moment. One 
day, however, as hi was returning from the pub¬ 
lic baths through a narroNv street, observing an 
elephant approaehiiig, he ordered his palankijen- 
bearers to tiirn aside and permit it to pass. As 
the huge animal came near, he at once perceived 
that there was no room for it to pass without 
crushing the palankeen, and thus endangering the 
lives of himself jyul attendants.• 

The elephant still came onward. Sherc Afkun 
called to the mahoot to stop, but his order was 
disregarded. The phlegmatic Hindoo, sitting upon 
its neck apparently in a state of half-conscious¬ 
ness, took no heed of the peril of the ])arty 
before him. The Omrah, -seeing that it was 
impossible to avoid the approaching danger ex¬ 
cept by iTi*aking a timely retreat, ordered his 
bearers to turn and carry him back to the baths; 
but they, terrified at the evident hazard to which 
they were exposed, threw down the palankeen 
and fled, leaving their master to settle the ques¬ 
tion of priority of right to a passage on the Em- 
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peror*8 highway. The hero, undismayed by the 
formidable aspect of the jeopardy by which he was 
menaced, sprang instantly from the ground, drew 
his sword, and, before the elephant could accom¬ 
plish its fatal purpose, severed its trunk close at 
the root. The gigantic animai immediately drop¬ 
ped and expired. The mahoot leaped from its 
neck as it w^as in the act of falling, and escaped. 

Shere Afkun, suspecting that in urging the 
elephant upon him' the fellow had been actuated 
by that personal feeling which so generally exists 
between Hindoo and Mahomedan, forbore to pur¬ 
sue him, thinking fhe mean passions of a hireling 
too contemptible to rouse his indignation; he 
therefore allowed the offender to escape unmo¬ 
lested, and coolly wiping the blade of his sword, 
returned it to the scabbarc^. 

Jehangire witnessed the whole scene. He had 
placed himself at a' small lattice that overlook¬ 
ed the street. He was perfectly amazed, but dis¬ 
appointment and vexation banished from his bo¬ 
som the better feelings of nature. Shere Afkun 
waited upon him and communicated what had 
passed: the Emperor extolled his bravery with 
warmth, and thus escaped his suspicion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

9 


Repeated disappointment only served the more 
to exasperate the sovereign's jealousy. It raged 
like a furnace within him; for to exercise a due 
control over their actions is not the general cha¬ 
racter of despots. His peace of ruind was per¬ 
petually disturbed by the fierceness of his emo¬ 
tions, and he boicame more than ever bent upon 
the death of his successful rival in the affections 
of Mher-ul-Nissa. 

Shere Afkun w^as not permitted to remain long 
unmolested. Kuttub, Suba or governor of Bengal^ 
knowing his master's wishes, and in order to en¬ 
sure his future favour, hired forty ruffians to 
assassinate the,dreaded Omrah. So confident 
w'as the latter in his own strength and valour, 
that he took no precaution to protect himself 
against secret or open enemies. He lived in a 
solitary house in which he retained only an aged 
porter, all his other servants occupying apart¬ 
ments at a distance. Relying upon his own cou- 
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rage and the vigour of his arm, he had no ap¬ 
prehension either of the secret assassin or the 
open foe. 

This was a tempting opportunity. The mur¬ 
derers w'ere engaged, and had been promised 
such a reward as should urge tJiem to the most 
desperate exertions in order to ensure the con¬ 
summation of their employer's wishes. They 
entered the apartment while their victim was 
asleep. A lamp hung from the ceiling and threw 
its dim light upon him as he reclined in jno- 
found slumber. There was no mistaking the hero 
as he lay wdth his *noble head upon his arm, his 
expansive forehead turned towards the light, every 
line blended into one smooth unbroken surface 
denoting the perfect placidity of repose. Over 
his muscular frame was .lightly thrown a thin 
coverlid, which did not entirely conceal its beau¬ 
tiful proportions, cxliibited in the indistinct but 
traceable outline of the figure beneath. lie slc])t 
profoundly. The murderers approached the bed 
and raised their daggers to strike; wdien one of 
them, touched with remorse at the idea of such 
an unmanly assault upon a man who had so sig¬ 
nalised his courage and virtues, cried out, under 
an impulse of awakened conscience, ''Hold! are 
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we men ? What! forty to one, and afraid to en- 
, counter him awake ?'* 

This timely interposition of the assassin’s re¬ 
morse saved the life of his intended victim; for the 
Turkoman, aroused by tlie manly expostulation, 
started from his bed, seized his sword, and retir¬ 
ing backward before the assassins had all entered, 
reached the corner of the apartment, where he 
prepared to defend himself to the last extremity. 
As he retreated, he had drawn the couch before 
him, thus preventing the immediate contact of his 
enemies, who endeavoured in vain to reach him : 
and as they werc*only armed with daggers, he cut 
down several of them without receivinir a sinirle 
wound. Urged on, however, by the great amount of 
the reward offered, the murderers still pressed upon 
him, and succeeded at length in dragging the couch 
from liis grasp, though not before he had caused 
several others to j)ay for their temerity with their 
lives. He was length exposed to the full ope¬ 
ration of their brutal fury. Ten of his enemies 
already lay dead upon the ffoor, showing fatal evi¬ 
dence of the strength and celerity of his arm: 
there, however, remained thirty to vanquish; 
and, placing his back against the wall, the hero 
prepared for the unequal and dcadlv straggle. 
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Seeing him now entirely exposed to their as- 
sault; the ruffians rushed simultaneously forward^ 
in the hope of being able to despatch him at once 
with their daggers ; but they so encumbered each 
other by suddenly crowding upon tlieir victim in 
their anxiety to prevent his escape^ that they could 
not strike. He meanwhile^ taking advantage of 
the confusion^ laid several of them dead at his 
feet: nevertheless they pressed forward^ and the 
same result followed. Shifting his ground^ but 
still managing to keep his back against the wall, 
he defeated all thjeir attempts; and such was his 
fearful precision in employing his sword, that not 
a man came within its sweep without receiving 
practical experience of the strength with which it 
was wielded. Besides those already slain, many 
others of the assailants fell desperately wounded. 
At length the rest, fearing the extermination of 
their whole band,..betook themselves to flight, and 
left him without a wound. 

The man who had warned Shere Afkun of his 
danger stood fixed in mute astonishment at the 

to 

prowess of him whom he had received a commis¬ 
sion to murder. He had been so paralysed, that he 
could neither join in the attack, nor defend his 
victim from the sanguinary assault which the lat- 
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^er had so heroically defeated. He had no time 
for mediation. The charge had been so sudden, 
and the defence so marvellous, that his mind re¬ 
mained in a state of stagnant libration, and was 
restored to its proper tone only upon seeing the 
extraordinary issue. Perceiving himself to be alone 
with the man whom he had undertaken to destroy 
for a base bribe, his heart sank within him—^Iie felt 
that he deserved tc die; but his intended victim 
advanced, and kindly taking his hand, welcomed 
him as his deliverer. Having ascertained from 
the man's unreluctant confesgifjn by whom the 
assassins had been hired, the hero dismissed him 
with a liberal benefaction. 

This remarkable exploit was repeated from 
mouth to mouth with a thousand exaggerations; 
so that wherever Shere Ai’kun appeared, he was 
followed and pointed at as a man of superhuman 
powers. Songs and romances were written to 
extol his prowess and magnanimity. He w*as 
cheered by the populace wherever he approached. 
Afothers held up their babes to behold this ex¬ 
traordinary warrior, blessing him as he passed, 
and praying that their sons might emulate his 
virtues. He was flattered by these universal suf¬ 
frages in his favour; nevertlieles®, in order to 
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avoid a recurrence of perils similar to those from 
which he had so recently escaped, he retired to 
Burdwan. 

Meanwhile the- Emperor, burning with secret 
rage at hearing the valour of his rival the theme 
of every tongue, gave orders to his creature, the 
Suba of Bengal, to seek a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity than he had before availed himself of, to 
destroy this detested Omrah: for such was his 
astonishing strength and dexterity, that the Suba 
dared not attack him openly. 

Being now at ja distance from court, the bold 
Turkoman thought himself beyond the influence 
of his sovereign’s jealousy, and, with the natural 
frankness of his character, immediately cast aside 
all suspicion of mischief. The Suba coming with 
a great retinue to Burdwan, about sixty miles 
from the modern capital of Bengal, with a pretence 
of making a tour of the territory placed under his 
political superintendence, communicated to his of¬ 
ficers the secret of his mission. They heard him 

V 

W’ith silent pleasure ; for most of the nobles being 
jealous of a rival's popularity, with a mean and 
dastardly spirit joined readily in the scheme for 
his destruction. 

Unsuspicious of any hostile intention towards 
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liiin, the devoted Omrah went out to meet the 
Siiba as he was entering the town, and the latter 
aii’ectcd to treat him with great cordiality. He 
rode by the governor’s elephant, familiarly con¬ 
versing with the nobles who formed Jiis suite, and 
IVccpiently receiving a gracious smile of approba¬ 
tion from the Emperor’s vicegerent. He was com¬ 
pletely thrown off his guard by this apparently 
courteous bearing : and abandoning himself to the 
generous warmth of his nature, invited the Omrahs 
to his abode, resolving to entertain them with a 
munificence equal to the liberalhy of his disposi¬ 
tion ; a deterininafton which he knew his wife, the 
beautiful JMher-ul-Nissa, would not be backward 
in fulfilling. Full of these hospitable resolutions, 
be pressed forward with a gaiety which show'ed 
the utter absence of suspicion. 

In the progress of the cavalcade, a pikeman, 
pretending that Shere Afkun w'as in the way, 
rudely struck his Jiorse. In a moment the latter’s 
suspicions were roused; his countenance darkened, 
and he cast around him a look of fiery indignation. 
Without an instant’s delay, he drew' his sword and 
clove the offender to the earth. Knowing that no 
soldier w'ould have thus acted without orders, the 
insulted noble immediately saw that his lifip was 
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aimed at, and directly spurring his horse towards 
the elephant of the treacherous Suba, he tore down 
the howdah, seized the cowardly Kuttub by the 
throat, and buried his sword in the traitor's body 
before any of his guards could rescue him : then 
turning upon the Omrahs, five were almost in¬ 
stantly sacrificed to his just revenge. 

Beeking with their blood, the avenger stood 
before the host, sternly braving the retribution 
whicli he saw them preparing to inflict, and hail¬ 
ing them with a loud defiance. He expected no 
quarter, and therefore determined not to yield 
witliout a struggle. His mind-was braced to the 
extreme tension of desperate energy, and he re¬ 
solved that the coveted prize of his death should 
be dearly won. Those who were within the im-. 
mediate reach of his arm, he slew without distinc¬ 
tion j and such was the fatal celerity of his motions, 
that the enemy fled before him in dismay. He did 
not pursue, but challenged thf unequal strife. 
Like a grim lion he stood defiant before them, 
spotted with the gore of the slain, and prepared 
for fresh slaughter: but there was not a foe daring 
enough to approach him. 

Terrified at his prowess, the soldiers began to 
discharge their arrows and matchlocks at him from 
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a distance. His horse, struck by a ball in the 
•forehead, fell dead under him. Springing upon 
his feet, he slew several of the enemy who had ven¬ 
tured to rush forward in the hope of despatching 
him while encumbered with the housings of his 
fallen charger. They fled at the sight of their slain 
comrades, and left their unvanquished destroyer 
to the aim of his distant foes, who fired upon him 
without intermission. Covered Avith wounds and 
bleeding at every pore, the still undaunted lion- 
slayer called upon the Suba's officers to advance 
and meet him in single combat: Jjut they one and 
all declined the encounter. They saAv that cer¬ 
tain death to each of them must be the issue of 
such a contest. It was evident, moreover, that 
their victim could not escape the aim of so many 
enemies. 

At length, seeing his end approaching, the brave 
Turkoman, like a devout Mahomedan, turned his 
face towards Mecca; threw some dust upon his 
head by way of ablution, there being no w’ater 
near; and standing up, calm and undismayed, 
before the armed files of his murderers, received 
at one discharge six balls in his body, and expired 
without a groan. 

Thus perished one of the greatest heroes Avhose 
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exploits have liatl a conspicuous place in the histo¬ 
ries of nations. 

Tlie beautiful widow was immediately trans¬ 
ported to Delhi; but Jehangirc refused to see her^ 
whether from remorse or policy is uncertain. lie 
ordered her to be confined in one of the worst 
apartments of the harem. This w'as exceedingly 
galling to her sensitive and haughty spirit. 

The liarem of an eastern prince is at once the 
penetralia of the political _and social sanctuary, 
whence emanate all tlie cabals and conspiracies so 
rife in the cabiiio^s of IMosleni potentates: it ina}', 
therefore, be as well to give a l>rief description of 
a ]\IaIiomedan sovereign’s domestic establislmicnt. 

In the harem are educated the iMogul princes, 
and the principal youth among the nobles destined 
for posts of responsibility in the empire. It is 
generally separated from the palace, but so nearly 
contiguous as to be of ready access. None are 
admitted within its apartmentsT except the Km- 
peror and those immediately attached to its seve¬ 
ral offices, the duties of which arc performed by 
w'omen. It is generally enclosed by lofty walls, 
and surrounded by spacious gardens, laid out with 
all the splendour of eastern magnificence, where 
every luxury is obtained which the appetite may 
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demand or money can procure'. Those inmates 
who form the matrimonial confederacy of the 
JMogul potentate are among the most beautiful 
girls which tlie empire can furnish. T^'®y 
taught embroidery, music, and dancing, by certain 
old women hired to instruct them in every blan- 
ilishinent that may captivate the senses and stimu¬ 
late the passions. These lovely captives are never 
permitted to appear abroad except when the Em¬ 
peror travels; and then they are conveyed in litters 
closed by curtains, or in boats with small cabins, 
.•wlniitting the li^Iit and air only through narrow 
Wiietiaii blinds. 

The ajiartments of the harem are very splen¬ 
did ; always, however, of course in proportion to 
the wealth of tiu* prince. The favourite object of 
his alfoctions exhibits the dignity and enjoys the 
privilege of a queen, though of a queen in cap¬ 
tivity. While her beauty lasts, she is frequently 
regarded with a Teeling almost amounting to ido¬ 
latry ; but when that beauty passes away, the 
warmth of love subsides, her person no longer 
charms, her voice ceases to impart delight, her 
faded cheeks and sharpened tones become disa¬ 
greeable memorials of the past. Neither her song 
nor her lute is now heard with pleasure; for, in 

VOL. III. D 
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the beautiful imagery of tlie Persian poet, “ When 
the roses wither and the bower loses its sweetness, 
you have no longer the tale of the nightingale.'* 
The favourite, however, while she continues her 
ascendency over the heart of her lord, is treated 
with sovereign respect throughout the harem. She 
#smokes her golden-tubed hookha, the mouth-piece 
studded with gems; and enjoys the fresh morning 
breeze under a veranda that overlooks the gardens 
of the i^alace, attended by her damsels, only second 
to herself in attraction of person and splendour of 
attire. " 

Her smiling countenance resplendent shines 
With youth and loveliness; her lips disclose 
Teeth white as jasmine blossoms ; silky curls 
Luxuriant shade her cheeks; and every llinh, 

Of slightest texture, moves with natural grace, 

Like moonbeams gliding through the yielding air."* 

Here she reclines in oblivious repose upon a rich 
embroidered carpet from the most celebrated looms 
of Persia. Through an atmosphere of the richest 
incense she breathes the choicest perfumes of 
Arabia the happy, and has everything around 

* Uttara Rama Chcritra, a Hindoo drama, translated by 
Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq. from the original Sanscrit. 
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her that can administer to sensual delight; still 
she is generally an unhappy being. She dwells in 
the midst of splendid misery and ungratifying pro- 
fusioHj while all within herself is desolation and 
hopelessness. Her sympathies are either warped 
or stifled; her heart is bligj^tcd and her mind de¬ 
graded. She cannot join in the enthusiasm of the 
inimitable Hafiz/*'—''The breath of the western 
gale will soon shed musk around; the old world 
will again be young—but languishes, as the sea¬ 
sons return, in the most debasing captivity, and 
feels that the westgrn gale breatlTes not upon her 
either the freshness of freedom or of joy.t 

* Ilafiz was a lyric poet, called, by way of pre-eminent 
distinction, the Anacreon of Perbia. 

•f* See Oriental Annual, vol. ii. 
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CHAPTER V. 

# 

The daughter of the Tartar Aiass was a woman 
of liaughty spirit, and could ill brook the indiffer¬ 
ence with which she was treated by her former 
admirer. It preyed deeply upon her mind. She 
wae not ignorant of the Emperor’s hostility to¬ 
wards her late husband, though unconscious thiit 
it had been the cause of his death. She severely 
felt her bereavement; and the change from per¬ 
fect freedom to captivity—from the affection of a 
generous husband to the indifference of a capri¬ 
cious master, deeply mortified her. Meanwhile, 
however, she was not idle: the resources of her 
mind were no less fertile than extraordinary. 

Being very expert at working tapestry and all 
kinds of embroidery, and in painting silks with 
the richest devices, she applied herself with great 
assiduity to those employments. By intense ap¬ 
plication, she acquired an expertness which en¬ 
abled her to transcend the works of the best manu¬ 
facturers in the empire. In a short time the ex¬ 
quisite productions of her taste and skill became 
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the talk of the capital, and she immediately be¬ 
came a person of importance, apart from her being 
the widow of the renowned Shere Afkiin. The 
ladies of the Omrahs of Delhi and Agra would 
wear nothing upon grand occasions but what came 
from the hands of the lovely ^Ihcr-iil-Nissa; she 
was consequently soon prcmouiiced tlie oracle of , 
fashion and of taste. 

Whilst she affected an extreme simplicity in her 
own dress, she attired her attendants in the richest 
tissues and brocades, making those who had at¬ 
tractive persons the vehicle of setting off to advan¬ 
tage the works of her own industry. Slie thii-< 
amassed a considerable sum of money, and became 
more celebrated in her obscurity than she had 
hitherto been as the wdfe of the most distinguish¬ 
ed hero of his age. Her milder glories had been 
hitherto eclipsed by the predominancy of his. 

Notwithstanding the success of her exertions in 
the occupation to •which she had devoted herself, 
the daughter of Aiass the Tartar was still an un- 
hoppy woman. She loathed her captivity; she 
felt the moral degradation to which she w as sub¬ 
jected, and that the influence which she imagined 
herself born to exercise was extinguished by an 
untoward destiny. She had always entertained 
a secret conviction that the strange events of her 
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birth portended a mortal distinction of singular 
splendour; it therefore mortified her to find 
that she continued to live celebrated only as a 
fabricator of brocades and tissues. Her spirits 
drooped ; she grew peevish and irritable. Her 
occupation became a toib and she talked of re¬ 
linquishing it, when one day she was apprized 
that there M^as an old woman in the harem who 
pretended to look into the future and read the 
destinies of mankind. Mher-ul-Nissa immediately 
.sent for the prophetess. Tlie crone appeared be¬ 
fore her, bending beneath the weight of years. 
Upon seeing the widow of the late Shere Afkun, 
she lifted her skinny arms, clasped her bony fingers 
together, and muttered a few incoherent words 
which had more the seeming of madness than of 
prophecy: there was, however, more sanity than 
madness in the mummery—it was a sort of label 
to her draught of foreknowledge. 

" Well, mother," inquired Mhcr-ul-Nissa mildly, 
what do those strange words portend } I would 
know something of ray destiny, if it is in thy 
power to read it: if not, take this, and leave 
a blessing behind thee; for an aged woman’s curse 
is a dreadful thing to hang over any one’s head." 
Saying this, she placed a gold mohur upon the 
beldam's right palm, who giving a chuckle of 
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delight, mumbled forth her vaticination with a dis¬ 
torted grin of satisfaction. You were born in a 
desert to die upon a throne. She who as a babe 
was embraced by a reptile, as a woman will be 
embraced by a king. The infant that was brought 
into the world amidst famine will go out of it 
amidst plenty. The star, so puny at thy birth, 
will expand into a sun. I am not deceived;—be¬ 
lieve me, and leave here a proof of your faith.” 
She extended her hand, and having received an¬ 
other golden recompense, retired. 

i\Iher-ul-Nissa was willing to^ believe the pro¬ 
phecy of the siby*i. There was something in it, 
in spite of its vague generalities, that harmonized 
closely with those silent presentiments w’hich she 
had for some time past permitted herself to 
cherish. She Avas ambitious, and a thirst after 
distinction w^as her ruling passion. Her mind w'us 
too strongly fortified against superstition to render 
her the dupe of »juggler’s predictions; neverthe¬ 
less, the mere promise of aggrandizement Avas 
agreeable to her ear, and she therefore lent a willing 
attention to Avhat her reason despised, not caring 
to pay for the indulgence a thousand times above 
its value. She cherished the promise of worldly 
exaltation, not because she believed the hag Avho 
made it had a further insight into futurity than 
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her neighbours, but only because the theme was 
grateful to her sensitive ambition ; and there more¬ 
over existed a strong presentiment within her, 
that she should rise from the grovelling condition 
to which she was now reduced, and be exalted in 
proportion to her present degradation. 

Actuated by this feeling, she did everything in 
her power to give currency to her reputation. 
She well knew that her taste was the theme of 
general approbation, and the marvellous power of 
her beauty began to be talked of beyond tlie pre¬ 
cincts of the hajjein. An Oinrali of distinction, 
holding a high office in the state, offered her 
his hand, and it was soon noised abroad that she 
was about to become his wife. She secretly en¬ 
couraged this report, though she had given him 
no pledge, hoping that it would conic to higher 
ears and procure her an interview w ith the Em¬ 
peror. 

This state of things could not last long; and 
when pressed by the impatient noble for a tlefini- 
tive answer to his offer of marriage, to his asto¬ 
nishment and that of all who were acquainted with 
the circumstance, she declined it. Mortiffed at his 
repulse, he determined to obtain by force what 
Was denied to his entreaty, and took an opportu- 
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iiity of violating the sanctity of the harem by ap¬ 
pearing before her. She was alone in her ajiart- 
inent when the disappointed lover entered. He 
commenced by upbraiding her with her caj)rice, 
which she bore with dignified patience, until, 
irritated by lier calmness, the Onirah seized her 
arm and roused her indignation by the most offen¬ 
sive menaces. Hr; being a powerful man, she was 
as an infant in his giasp ; nevertheless, with the im¬ 
pulse of roused passion, she suddenly burst from 
his embrace, rushed into an inner chamber, and, 
seizing a crease, commanded tiie intruder to re¬ 
tire. Maddened by disappointment, he sprang 
forward to repeat the violence which he hail 
already offered : she instantly raised her arm and 
buried the dagger in his body. He fell reeking in 
his blood. He was borne from the apartment in¬ 
sensible ; and a confinement of three months to his 
bed, under the daily peril of dcatli, taught him a 
lesson never to •pass from memory but with his 
life. Other suitors sought the hand of the Tartar's 
daughter, but all with like success. 

The accomplishments of this singular woman 
were soon carried to the ears of the Emperor, who 
had probably by this time forgotten the ascend¬ 
ency which she once held over his heart; or per- 
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haps it was that the mortification of her having 

been the wife of another rendered him sullen in 

his determination not to see her. He resolved, 

* 

however, now to visit her, in order to have ocular 
proof whether the voice of public report were a 
truth or an exaggeration. In order to take her by 
surprise, he unexpectedly entered her apartment. 
At the sight of her unrivalled beauty, all his for¬ 
mer passion revived in an instant. Slie was reclin¬ 
ing on a sofa in an undress robe of plain white 
muslin, which exhibited her faultless shape to the 
best advantage, and became her better than the 
richest brocades of Bagdiit, or the finest embroi¬ 
deries of Cashmere. As soon as the Emperor en¬ 
tered, the siren rose with an agitation that served 
only to heighten her charms, and fixed lier eyes 
upon the ground with well-dissembled confusion. 
Jehangi^e stood mute with amazement, and rap¬ 
ture took immediate possession of his soul: he 
felt, if he did not utter, the sentiment of an emi¬ 
nent poet of his own religion:— 

‘‘ Sweet maifh if thou wouldst charm my siglit, 

And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 

Tliat rosy cheek, that lily hand.l 
^t’^ould give thy lover more delight 
Than all Bucara^s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Sarmacand.'* 
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He was dazzled by the perfection of her form, the 
dignity of her mien, and tlie transcendent love¬ 
liness of her features. Advancing to where she 
stood with downcast eyes and sulfused cheeks, 
blushing in the dazzling plenitude of her beauty, 
he took lier hand and said : “ Sun of women, the 
Emperor of a great and mighty nation throws 
himself at thy feet as an act of just homage to thy 
beauty. Wilt thou be the Sultana of Jehangire 
the predominant?’* 

“ A subject Ims no voice/’ replied the enchan¬ 
tress; ^^and a woindn especially can have no will 
but that of her •sovereign: it is his privilege to 
command—her heritage is to obey.” 

Jehangire again took her hand, declared his re¬ 
solution to make her his Empress, and immediately 
a proclamation was issued for the celebration of 
tile royal nuptials with the lovely relict of the late 
Sherc -iVfkun. 

A general festival w'as observed throughout the 
empire. Those rich embroideries w hich liad late¬ 
ly been the admiration of the ladies of Delhi no 
longer issued from the harem. The humble eni- 
broidress cast aside the distaff for the crown, and 
in tlie issue proved to be one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary women which the pen of history has cele- 
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brated. She became the principal director of the 
complex machine of government. The name of 
^Mher-ul-Nissa was exchanged for that of Noor 
Mahih “ The Light of the Harem." 

From this moment she was acknowledged as the 
favourite wife of the Emperor of the Moguls. In 
the climax of her exaltation her name was again 
changed to Noor Jehan, or, ^‘Thc Light of the 
World." As a distinguishing mark of her pre-emi¬ 
nence in the sovereign's affections, she was allowed 
to assume the title of Shahe, or Empress. Her 
family was held next in rank to the princes of the 
blood, and advanced to places of'die highest trust. 
Its members were admitted to privileges which 
had never before been enjoyed by subjects under 
the Mogul domination. The current coin of the 
realm was stamped with her name, as well as with 
that of the sovereign! She converted the harem 

a 

into a court, w’here the mysteries of state policy 
were discussed with a freedom and a power seldom 
known under despotic governments. 

It was from the harem that those celebrated 
decrees were fulminated—-for thougli they passed 
in the Emperor's name, it is credibly attested that 
they emanated from his Sultana—W'hich rendered 
the reign of Jehangire one of the most politically 
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prosperous in the annals of Mahomedan history. 
Her influence exceeded that of any other person in 
the empire, not even excepting the sovereign ; 
and perhaps, under the rigid scrupulosity of jMoguI 
policy with regard to women sharing in the admi¬ 
nistration of the state, there never has been an 
instance of one of the sex attaining an ascendency 
so paramount, and such perfect political control 
over the destinies of so many subject principalitie-?, 
as the renowned Noor Jehan. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A FEW years after the elevation of this extraordi¬ 
nary woman, Churrum, the third son of Jehangirc, 
who afterwards ascended the imperial throne un¬ 
der the assumed designation of Shah Jehan, began 
to interrupt the harmony of the state. He Iiad 
been sent .with a powerful army into the Deccan to 
quell a formidable confederacy a'^ainst the reign¬ 
ing authority, and having succeeded in reducing 
the insurgents to obedience, began to show his 
ambitious designs upon the crown. Under the 
most plausible pretences, and while in command of* 
the army with which he liad just quelled a dan¬ 
gerous insurrection, he persuaded the Emperor to 
put into his hands Chusero, Jehangire's eldest son, 
and consequently heir to the throne, who had been 
imprisoned for rebellion. It soon became evident 
w’hy he had been so urgent to obtain the person of 
his rebellious brother. Chusero was the grand ob¬ 
stacle between him and the crown. The traitor 
Churrum wow shortly threw off the mask, and 
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publicly declared his designs. His success in the 
Deccan had endeared him to the troops; his cou¬ 
rage had gained their confidence, and liis liberality 
secured their affections. Confiding in his imagined 
power, he disregarded the mandates ot* his father, 
continued in arms, and commanding his unhappy 
brother to be murdered under the walls of Azere, 
immediately assumed the imperial titles. 

The Sultana had long suspected the intentions 
of Churrum. In spite of the veil whicli he had 
thrown over his base designs, they did not es- 
(•ape her penetration. Ambition t\as the domi¬ 
nant feeling in tl^‘ bosom of vhis crafty prince. 
The Kmpress, seeing the evils likely to accrue from 
this fierce passion if suffered to operate unchecked, 
determined to take precautions to contravene his 
measures. Before the death of Chusero she saw 
that the unnatural brother, into whose po\ver he 
had fallen, had a design upon the throne. Every 
action of Ins public life had shown a secret but un¬ 
deviating perseverance in the pursuit of dominion, 
not to be mistaken. His cunning she felt might be 
overreached, but his talents were formidable. He 
was not only a crafty intriguer, but a brave and 
successfid general. He had become the idol of the 
army ; and with such a mighty engme to power. 
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she dreaded the final success of his schemes. She 
declared her suspicions to the Emperor, who was at 
first unwilling to entertain them ; but the wife had 
such an influence over the mind of her royal hus¬ 
band, that he always listened with great confidence 
to her suggestions. She assured him that Churrum 
must be watched, advised his recall, and tliat the 
army should be placed under a less dangerous com¬ 
mand. She insisted upon speedy and decisive mea¬ 
sures, in order to obviate danger to the state. To 
the Emperor's doubts of Churrum's ambitious in¬ 
tentions she aiiswered: 

] 

A man does not seek the instruments of autho¬ 
rity but to employ them. When princes lay them¬ 
selves out for popularity they intend to make the 
mob their tools, and the citizens their stepping- 
stones to dominion. He who has once deceived 
is never to be trusted ; and I can too well discover 
that, under the smiles of allegiance which so fre¬ 
quently play upon the features «of Prince Chur¬ 
rum in his father's presence, hypocrisy lurks like 
the serpent in a bed of flowers." 

After a while Jehangire was convinced by the 
arguments of the Sultana of his .son's evil designs, 
which an account of Chusero's death soon con¬ 
firmed. He was enraged at such a sanguinary act 
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of ambition, and determined to piiniali the fra¬ 
tricide. In order to obviate the stigma which he 
knew would be attached to the crime of murdering 
a brother, the crafty prince affected such extreme 
grief, that he was believed by many to be innocent 
of so atrocious an offence. Jehaiigire, however, 
or rather his Empress, was not to be deceived by 
this bare-faced hypocrisy: the former wrote him a 
letter, accusing him of the crime ; at the same time 
ordering the bod}*^ of his murdered son to be disin¬ 
terred, it was brought to the capital, and buried 
with the lionours due to his ranks 

Although Prince Churrum was married to a 
niece of Noor Jehaii, the hostility betw’een him and 
the Empress iiad risen to such a height that it was 
perfectly implacable. The rebellious prince well 
knew that he ow'ed the indignation of his parent to 
her influence ; he therefore resolved to lose no time 
in endeavouring to get her into his power. Seeing 
no probability of*a reconciliation with his father, 
he determined to continue in his rebellion. 

At the suggestion of his consort, Jehangire 
prepared to reduce his son to obedience; but 
his troops being at a distance, he could not bring 
an army into the field. At this critical juncture, 
a courier arrived from Mohabet Chan, the im- 
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perial general, stating that he was advancing, with 
all the forces of the Punjab, to join the royal 
army. Sliortly after, the troops of Jehangire 
engaged the rebels and entirely defeated them. 
The refractory prince was so overcome by this 
unexpected reverse of fortune, that he meditated 
suicide. The paroxysm, however, passed, and he 
fled to the mountains of IMewat, where he found 
for the moment a secure refuge from the anger 
of his father and the hostility of Noor Jehan. 
Alisfortune followed him:—his party was defeat¬ 
ed in Guzeratt ,Still the royal rebel was so for¬ 
midable, that it was resolved to take liim alive, 
as the only means of extinguishing the flames 
of civil war, always disastrous to tlie victors as 
well as to the vanquished. Ulohabet Chan was 
therefore despatched, at the head of a large de¬ 
tachment of* Rajpoots, a race of soldiers pro¬ 
verbially brave, to capture the royal insurgent. 
Churrum, in consequence, quitted his retreat, de¬ 
termined to face the danger and try the chance 
of another battle. Crossing the river Nerbuddah, 
in the province of Malwa, he threw up works 
to defend the ford. Of the large and well-ap¬ 
pointed army which had followed him into the 
Deccan there remained only a small dispirited 
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remnant, and desertions were daily thinning his 
lines. He had no reliance upon the soldiers, de¬ 
jected from successive defeats, and murmuring 
for their arrears of jiay, w'hich he was unable 
to provide. He lost his energy, became incau¬ 
tious and irresolute, and allow'ed liimself to be 
surpri>ed by the imperial general, who routed his 
dibliearteiied forces w'ith great slaughter, and for¬ 
ced him aga’n to seek refuge in the hills. He 
soon, however, passed through Golconda, and took 
the route to Bengal. 

His escape was a source of scirefe mortification 
to tile Sultana, who foresaw that the repose of 
the state was not likely to be secured until he 
should either be taken or destroj^ed. She was, 
besides, anxious that the succession should be 
fixed upon Shariar, the fourth son of Jehangire, 
wlio had married the daughter whom she had 
borne to Shere Afkun. By her representations, 
no doubt in the main just, the Bmperor's enmity 
towards his son was kept alive ; of which the latter 
being aware, saw that it would not be prudent 
to trust himself within the walls of his father's 
capital. He had more than once thought of 
throwing himself upon the paternal clemency; 
but his knowledge of the Sultana's vindictive 
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spirit, and the consciousness of his own mani¬ 
fold derelictions, kept him from running the risk 
of captivity for life, if not of undergoing extreme 
punishment. 

His affairs, however, now began to assume a 
more favourable aspect. Having invested tlie 
fort of Tellia Gurri, in Bengal, with a new army 
which he had raised in that province, after an ob¬ 
stinate defence by the garrison he succeeded in 
carrying the place by storm. This unexpected 
success animated him to new exertions. He now 
overran the wholi^ district, which shortly submit¬ 
ted to his arms. lie reduced llacca, a consider¬ 
able city, and once the capital of Bengal, in which 
he found an immense treasure in gold and silver, 
besides jewels and warlike stores. The Siiba was 
deposed, and a new governor raised, who ruled 
in the name of Shah Jehan, by which title Prince 
Churrum finally ascended the iin}>erial throne. 

No sooner had he settled tht government of 
Bengal, than he turned his thoughts to the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Bahar. The governor fled 
at his approach ; but tlie wealthy Zemindars 
crowded to his camp to offtJr him their allegiance. 
He accepted their submission, together with the 
rich presents which they brought to ratify the 
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mutual compact of protection and affiance, and to 
confirm their sincerity. But the most important 
occurrence, and which greatly tended to strengtlien 
him in liis new conquests, was the unexpected 
submission of Miibarick, governor of the fort 
of Bhotas, >vho came to his camp, presented him 
the keys, and made a vow of perpetual fealt}'. 
This fortress was considered impregnable. It had 
never been t iken by force, and was therefore 
looked upon b^ the rebellious prince as a place 
of security for his family. Here he immediately' 
removed them; and being nowj'efieved from im¬ 
mediate anxiety on their account, he was belter 
prepared to encounter the dangers of the field, and 
to bravo the vicissitudes of fortune. 

This iiiiinterrupted current of success inflamed 
the pride of the royal rebel, and he fancied him¬ 
self in a condition to contend for the imperial 
sceptre with that army which had already twice 
so signally defeated him. IVIohabet Chan had 
ag.iiii taken the field, and marched as far as Be¬ 
nares, on the banks of the Ganges, to chastise 
the insurgents, who mustered upwards of forty 
thousand horse,— a force scarcely inferior to the 
imperialists in number,—and Avere drawm up on 
the bank of a small stream. 
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The battle was desperate, but decisive. The 
rebels were routed after a prodigious slaughter. 
The conduct of Prince Churrura on this occasion 
was marked by reckless bravery. Plunging 
into the thickest of the fight with five hundred 
horse, who had resolved to devote themselves to 
death with their leader, he maintained a sangui¬ 
nary struggle against immense odds, and would, 
no doubt, have fallen a victim to his despair, 
had not some of his officers seized the reins of 
Ills charger, and forced him from the battle to a 
place of security? He fled to the fort of Rhotas, 
where he had left his family. The plunder of 
his camp, which contained the spoils of Dacca, 
saved him from immediate pursuit. 

Leaving his family in the fortress, where he ima¬ 
gined they would be secure, the wretched prince 
collected'the scattered remains of his army, and 
threw himself into Patna, which he determined to 
defend, but thought it prudent to evacuate the 
city at the approach of his enemies. He fled 
through Bengal towards the Deccan. Tiie pro¬ 
vinces w'hich he had so lately conquered fell again 
under the legitimate authority. When Alohabet 
had settled the government of these districts, he 
marched after the royal fugitive. 
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Thougli his fortunes were reduced to so low 
an ebbj the prince did not despond. His mind 
was active, and these severe reverses only seemed 
to animate him to new enterprises. He attached 
to his desperate fortunes the Rajah of Ambcre, 
who entertained some cause of enmity towards 
Jehangire. Strengthened by the forces of this 
new all}', he reduced the city of Boorhampoor ; 
when the imperial army arriving, forced him to 
raise the siege and take shelter in the mountains 
of Bdllagat. In his retreat he made an attempt 
upon a strong foj^tress on the fi^iitier.s of Kan- 
deish, where he was rcj)ulsed with considerable 
loss. 

This completed his ruin. His nobles no longer 
followed him; and the troops, under the sanction 
of their example, deserted his standard. A thou¬ 
sand horse only remained. His spirits sank within 
him ; his misfortunes oppressed him, his guilt and 
folly were always present to his mind. Sickness 
w.'is added to his other miseries. He was hunted 
like a wild beast from place to place; all man¬ 
kind were his enemies—he was their foe. Where 
he thought he could not overcome, he fled; he 
spread devastation through places where he could 
prevail. He was, how'ever, tired of rapine. Worn 
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down by contention and hostility^ he wrote let¬ 
ters of compunction to his father; he enlarged 
on his own guilty—he even added> if possiblcj to 
his own wretchedness and misfortune. Jehan- 
gire was often full of affection—he was always 
weak: he was shocked at the miserable condi¬ 
tion of a son whom he had once loved; his tears 
fell upon the part of that son’s letter which men¬ 
tioned guilt; and his crimes vanished from me¬ 
mory. 

In the midst of this returning softness, Je- 
luingire was altogether void of policy. He 
w’rote to his son, that if he would give orders 
to the governors of Rhotas, of Azerc, and other 
places which were still held out in his name, to 
deliver up their forts, and send his three sons, 
Dara, Aurungzebe, and Murad, to court, he would 
be forgiven for his past crimes. Churrum em¬ 
braced the offer with joy; he delivered up the 
forts and sent his children to ‘Agra. He, how'- 
ever, found various pretences for not appearing 
in person at court. He alleged that he was 
ashamed to see a father whom he had so much 
injured; but he was actually afraid of the ma¬ 
chinations of the Sultana. He made excur¬ 
sions, under a pretence of pleasure, through all 
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parts of the empire, attended by 6ve 
horse. He was sometimes heard of at Ajmere, 
sometimes at Tatta on the Indus, and again in 
the Deccan.'* * Such was the termination of this 
formidable rebellion, the suppression of which 
Jehangirc entirely owed to the vigilance and fore¬ 
sight of his Empress, Noor Jehan. This remark¬ 
able '•voman was ever conspicuous amid the great 
stir of the times; and in every action of her life 
she displayed that predominancy of mind which 
had distinguished her even before her exaltation 
to the imperial sc^»tre, which site may be said 
to have wielded,—for though it appeared in the 
hand of her husband, she gave strength to the 
grasp by which he held it, and imparted stability 
to his throne. 


* Vide Dow. ad Inc. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Among the extraordinary occurrences of Noor 
Jehan'a life, perhaps there is none that more 
forcibly developes her character than her bear¬ 
ing towards Mohabet Chan, after tlie signal ser¬ 
vices which he had rendered the state by sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion of Prince Chiirruni. The 
eminent abilities displayed by ]\lohabet during 
his command of the imperial armies had won 
for him the confidence of his master and of the 
Empress; and this confidence was increased by 
his suppression of the most formidable rebellion 
which disturbed the reign of Jehangire. His 
family was raised to offices of trust in the state, 
and the Emperor treated him with a distinction 
that excited the envy of the nobles. But the 
gratitude of .princes has ever been a questionable 
virtue; their suspicions are readily excited, and 
there are never wanting engines to set those sus¬ 
picions at work. 

The Sultana soon became apprehensive of Mo- 
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habet's influence with the Emperor; and therefore, 
to abridge it, put in operation the active energies 
of her inintl. Jehangire was naturally a credu¬ 
lous man, and the rebellion of his son had ren¬ 
dered him suspicious. The virtues of his gene¬ 
ral ought to have placed hint above the petty 
surmises suggested by envy; but his abilities 
had raised him enemies at court, and his mas¬ 
ter wanted firmness to repel the insinuations 
levelled against a man who had been the main 
prop of his throne. Mohabet soon perceived a 
change in his sq^'ereigifs feelL^gs; but, con¬ 
scious of his own integrity, he was at no pains 
to remove the prejudices excited against him. 
He was conscious that he owed much of the 
growing coldness evident in the Emperor’s man¬ 
ner towards him to tlie misrepresentations of 
Noor Jehan; and thence grew a strong and mu¬ 
tual antipathy, which had nearly proved the means 
of transferring the empire from the house of Timur 
to another dynasty. 

The immediate cause of that open rupture 
which ensued, and had nearly cost Jehangire his 
crown, was an accusation made to the Sultana 
by a noble that Mohabet had sanctioned his son's 
death, which the father expressed himself deter- 

£ 2 
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mined to avenge. He further stated that tlie 
general entertained a design of raising his sove¬ 
reign's second son to the throne. This was re¬ 
ported to the Emperor: it immediately excited 
his fears, and he listened with weak credulity to 
a charge of treaaen against his general. Blinded 
by his terrors, he forgot the services which that 
great and good man had rendered to the state, and 
weakly listened to the voice of his slanderers. 

Mohabet, who was at this time in Bengal, re¬ 
ceived his master's imperative orders to repair im¬ 
mediately to the capital. As l^e did not instantly 
obey, he received a second summons, still more 
peremptory, accompanied with such manifestations 
of displeasure, that he could no longer mistake 
the danger of his situation. Although surprised at 
this total change of good feeling towards him, 
yet having really done notliing justly to excite his 
sovereign's displeasure, he resolved to obey the 
mandate at all hazards, but to take every ne¬ 
cessary precaution against his enemies, whether 
secret or open. When, however, he reflected upon 
the unworthy requiUl he had received for his ser¬ 
vices, indignation and disgust overbore his first 
resolution, and he came to the determination of 
retiring to a castle of which he had some time be- 
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fore been appointed governor; but, to his astonish¬ 
ment, he found that an order had been received at 
the fortress to deliver it up to a person whom the 
Sultana had appointed to take immediate pos¬ 
session. This unjustifiable act of tyranny con¬ 
vinced him of what some of his friends at court 
had already apprised him, that his life was in dan¬ 
ger from the secret machinations of his foes ; he 
determined therefore not to put himself in their 
power before he hud at least made some effort to 
ascertain the extent of his peril. 

He wrote to theJEmperor, expressing surprise at 
his hostility towards an unoffending subject, and 
declaring that, though he had the greatest con¬ 
fidence in the honour of his sovereign, he had 
none in that of his evil counsellors. The only 
re])ly which he received to this temperate expos¬ 
tulation was an order, still more peremptory than 
those already sent, to appear at court without fur¬ 
ther delay. To refuse was to rebel; he there¬ 
fore addressed another letter to his imperial 
master. In it he said, '' I will serve my sove¬ 
reign with my life against his enemies; but I will 
not expose it to the malice of his friends. Assure 
me of safety, and I will clear myself in your pre¬ 
sence.** 
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This letter was construed by the Sultana^ who 
directed all the Emperor's measures, into an in¬ 
dignity. Jehangire was angry, and despatched u 
messenger, summoning Mohabet, in very reproach¬ 
ful terms, to appear before him. The general pre¬ 
pared to obey ; but took the precaution of going 
with an escort of five thousand Eajpoots in the im¬ 
perial pay, who had long served under him, and 
were devoted to their commander. With this 
guard of faithful soldiers he proceeded towards 
Lahore, whera the sovereign at that time held liis 
court. tv 

When the Empress heard that Mohabet was ad¬ 
vancing with 80 numerous an escort, she became 
alarmed. 6 he feared that such a formidable force 
might either terrify the Emperor into a reconcilia¬ 
tion, or place his crown in jeopardy. Either way 
there was cause for apprehension. She persuaded 
'him, therefore, not to admit tlie- refractory general 
into the camp, for at this time tlie imperial retinue 
was on its way from Lahore to Cabul. When he 
arrived near the royal encampment, a messenger 
was despatched to inform him that he would not 
be allowed to enter the presence of his sovereign 
undl he had accounted for the revenues of Bengal, 
and the jdunder taken at the battle of Benares. 
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Provoked at such a demimd, the general despatch¬ 
ed his son-in-law to complain of the indignity ; 
but no sooner had the young man entered the Em¬ 
peror’s presence^ than he was stripped^ bastinadoed, 
covered with a ragged robe, placed upon a lean 
tattoo* with his face towards the tail, and thus sent 
back to his father-in-law amid the jeers of tlie 
whole army. This was an insult not to be for¬ 
given. JMohabet was grieved at the Emperor's 
weakness, but attributed the scandal of the late 
scene to the Sultana, to whose intrigues he imputed 
her royal husbands violent hostility. He saw that 
to put liimsclf in her power was at once to relin¬ 
quish his liberty, if not his life; and he accordingly 
formed his resolution. It was no less decisive 
than bold. He resolved immediately to surprise 
the sovereign and carry him off* 

The imperial army lay encamped on the banks 
of a river, across which was a bridge. On the 
morning after the maltreatment of Mohabet's mes¬ 
senger, they proceeded on their march. Not being 
in an enemy’s country, no precautions were used 
aga^st surprise, as no danger was apprehended. 
The army commenced its march early in the morn¬ 
ing; and Jehangire, being in no haste to move, 

• A native pony. 
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continued in Ills tent^ intmding to follow at his 
convenience. When the imperial troops had 
crossed the bridge^ Mohabet advancing with his 
Rajpoots, set it on fire, and thus cut off the sove¬ 
reign's retreat. He then rushed forward to the 
royal tent. His face was pale, but his whole aspect 
severe and resolute: there was no mistaking the 
purpose which was legibly written in every fea¬ 
ture. He was followed by his brave Rajpoots. 
Resistance was vain. The guards and nobles were 
instantiy disarmed. 

Jehangire hah retired to Ij^he bath, whither 
hlohabet followed him. The guards attempted 
to oppose the latter's entrance; but putting his 
hand upon his sword, and pointing to his nume¬ 
rous followers, no further opposition was made, 
and the bold general entered the bathing-tent. 
The Omrahs present, seeing the folly of resistance, 
relinquished their arms and became silent spec¬ 
tators of the scene. Mohabet passed them with a 
stem countenance, which brought to their memo- 
lies the outrage of the preceding day, but did 
not utter a word. 

Meanwhile information of what had happened 
carried to the inner tent, where the Emperor 
%ra8, fey son^c of the female attendants. He seized his 
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swordj but was soon brought to a sense of his de¬ 
fenceless position. Perceiving that all his guards 
and nobles were disarmed, and that Mohabet was 
accompanied by a band of resolute followers pre¬ 
pared to obey his commands to the very letter, 
he approached the general, whom his conscience 
now told him he had treated with signal ingrati¬ 
tude, and said, What does this mean, Mohabet 
Chan Mohabet, touching the ground, and then 
his forehead, thus replied: 

Forced by the machinations of my enemies, 
who plot against ^ny life, I throve myself under 
the protection of my sovereign.** 

You are safe,’* answered the Emperor; “ but 
what would these who stand armed behind you ?** 

They demand full security,*' rejoined Mohabet, 
“ for me and my family ; and without it they 
will not retire.** 

I understand you,” said Jehangire: '' name 
your terms, and tfiey shall be granted. But you do 
me an injustice, Mohabet; 1 did not plot against 
your life; 1 knew your services, though I wa'ii^ 
offended at your seeming disobedience of my com¬ 
mands. Be assured of my protection: I shall 
forget the conduct which necessity has imposed 
upon you.** 
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Mohabet did not reply ^ but, ordering a horse, 
requested the Emperor to mount. They then 
rode forward, surrounded by Rajpoots. When 
they had proceeded beyond the skirts of the camp, 
the imperial captive was respectfully requested to 
place himself upon an elephant, in order to avoid 
accident in any confusion that might ensue from 
his departure. He readily complied with the gene.. 
raVs request, seeing that opposition would be fruit¬ 
less ; and ascended the elephant, upon which three 
Rajpoots immediately placed themselves as guards. 
Some of the ndbles, seeing th^, captivity of their 
sovereign, advanced to oppose his progress, and 
were instantly cut down by the followers of Mo- 
habet. There was no further interruption offer¬ 
ed; and Jehanglre was taken to Mohabet's tent. 
Here the latter explained himself to his royal 
prisoner, assuring him that he had no design 
either against his life or his power. But,*’ he 
continued, sternly, I am determined to be se¬ 
cure from treachery." 

f 

Mohabet was greatly disappointed that he had 
not been able to secure the Sultana. During the 
confusion caused by the entrance of his numerous 
followers into the imperial tent, she had contrived 
to escape, ^d, passing the stream u])on her elc- 
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phantj had joined the army^ to whom she com¬ 
municated the disaster of her husband's captivity. 

IMohabet, not considering himself secure while 
the Sultana was at large, determined to leave 
nothing unattempted to get her into his power. 
He had now publicly shown his hostility: the 
banner of rebellion was raised, and no alterna¬ 
tive remained but to pursue his purpose with 
the same resolute boldness with which he had 
begun it. He was conscious of the resources of his 
own genius. He was the idol of the troops which 
he commanded; ^find though aware of the con¬ 
summate abilities of the Sultana —> who in fact di¬ 
rected the movements of the imperial army—and 
of her brother the Vizier, still he knew they were 
not popular with the troops, and that, moreover^ 
a great number of the Omrahs were dissatisfied 
with the influence exercised by her and her fa¬ 
mily. 

Mohabet havihg returned with the Emperor to 
his former camp on the banks of the river, found 
that Sujait Chan, an Omrah of high reputati<^, 
had just arrived to join the imperial army. Find¬ 
ing the camp deserted, and the Emperor a pri¬ 
soner in the hands of his rebellious geviend, Sujait 
upbraided the latter with treachery m0ie presence 
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of his Rajpoots. The general^ at once enraged 
and alarmedj ordered his troops to fall upon the 
haughty noble^ whom they immediately slewj to¬ 
gether with his whole retinue. Tliis decisive stroke 
of severity at once terrified the other nobles, who 
had been watching for an opportunity of rescu¬ 
ing their sovereign; and they fled across the river^ 
carrying to the imperial army the melancholy in¬ 
telligence of Sujait's death. 

This information produced a general gloom. 
The captivity of the Emperor excited the indig¬ 
nation of the Sultana^ and of ^siph the Vizier. 
Nofir Jehan summoned the nobles who had just 
joined »the army> and upbraided them \^ith their 
cowardice in not hazarding their lives in defence 
of their royal master. A council was promptly 
summoned, and a consultation held as to the best 
method to be pursued for rescuing the sove¬ 
reign out of his enemy’s hands. There was no 
time to be Lost: the moment wks critical; delay 
only diminished the chances of success, as it 
strengthened the power of the rebel, who was 
imiversally popular* It was determined to re¬ 
cross the river with the dawn, and attack Mo- 
Jhabet. Jehangire, whom they had contrived to 
apprize of this intention, began to fear for his 
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life. He instantly sent a messenger to the Vizier to 
desist; but that minister not considering himself 
bound to" comply with the commands of a cap¬ 
tive monarch, determined^o persevere in His in¬ 
tention. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

At daybreak the Visier retraced his steps \\ ith 
the army. Upon reaching the bridge, finding that 
it had been burned down, he instantly came to , 
the detenniilation of fording the river ; but the 
water was very deepy and in this attempt many 
we|e drowned. The banks on. the opposite side 
were so steep, that those who gained tliem had 
to coxitend with an bnemy under great disadvan¬ 
tage. The enemy, too, were vigilant and active, 
and cut them off as fast as they quitted the 
water. Nothing could withstand the headlong 
valour of the Rajpoots. Not a man escaped; the 
moment he gained the bank, he was slain in at¬ 
tempting to ascend it. The imperial army, how¬ 
ever, was numerous, and the rear pressing upon 
the firant, many at length made good their foot¬ 
ing ; but it was to encounter foes whose principle 
of warfare was to vanquish or to die. The ac¬ 
tion continued for several hours, and the slaughter 
of thp Imperial forces was prodigious. The Vi- 
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zier did all in his power to encourage the troops^ 
to no purpose—they were dispirited; but stilly 
trusting to their numbers^ they continued the 
struggle under the greatest disadvantages. 

Noor Jehan niitnessed the whole scene fVom the 
ri\ er-bank^ and her alarm was excessive at behold¬ 
ing the slaughter of the royal forces. Her resolute 
spirit was roused, and her determination instantly 
^ taken. Mounted upon an elephant,—on which 
was likewise her daughter, a beautiful maiden, 
in the prime and freshness of youth, —armed 
with a bow and ^arrows, she plunged fearlessly 
into the stream The Empress was followed by 
several nobles, who, ashamed at beholding the 
resolution of a woman, followed her into the 
river, and made for the further side. Urging her 
elephant to the middle of the duinnel, she waved 
A 'scarf to encourage the Vizier's troops. Un¬ 
daunted at the carnage before her, she stood in 
the Jiowdah, and discharged her arrows with 
fatal aim at the foe. Three Mahoots were suc¬ 
cessively killed; yet she maintained her position, 
and having exhausted her quiver, deman^led an-. 
other to be brought. Her elephant was three times 
wounded, and her situation became extremely dan¬ 
gerous from the violent plunges of the exdmaljipnder 
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tlio excitement of suffering. Stil] she continued 
to discharge her arrows with fearless determina¬ 
tion. Her daughter was at length wounded in 
the arm^ which only stimulated the heroic mother 
to greater exertions. She urged her elephant for¬ 
ward to the bank^ soon exhausted another quiver 
of arrows> and called for a fresh supply. The 
sight of her heroism gave an impulse to the waver¬ 
ing courage of her brother's troops, and many ef¬ 
fected their landing. 

The battle now became sanguinary in the ex- 
treme; but the imperialists gained no ground. In 
spi^ of the Sultana's presence, they could not over¬ 
come the determined resistance of the Rajpoots, 
nevertheless^ they fought with a bravery worthy 
of better success* Noor Jehan, having urged her 
elephant close to the hank> a Rajpoot gave it a se¬ 
vere wound with his sword, just at the root of the 
trunk. With a shrill cry the huge animal fell; but 
whilst it was in the act of falling, the Sultana had 
placed an arrow in the string of her bow, and fix¬ 
ed it in the brain of her foe, who rolled dead upon 
, the plaiiL Wh^ the elephant fell, both mother 
and daughter were thrown into the stream, and, 
as the purrent was rapid, their lives were in 

the Empress, seizing her bow witli 
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her teeth, swam towards some Omrahs, who were 
crossing to second her heroic exertions. Her 
daughter was delivered from peril by the enemy 
and made prisoner. Meanwhile, the mother 
breasted the current, and with difficulty reached 
an elephant, upon which a noble was seated, who 
rescued her from the river. Whilst she was in the 
water, a ball from a matchlock struck her in the 
side; but it passed round by the rib, and thus 
did not enter her body. 

Undismayed by the danger she ha^ just escaped, 
the Empress continued to discharge her arrows at 
the enemy, doing considerable execution with her 
single arm. Mohabet was the chief object of her 
aim ; but he was too far from the bank to enable 
her to accomplish her fatal purpose. Her danger 
was becoming every moment more imminent; she 
nevertheless urged her elephant forward, reckless 
of personal consequences. She had already ex¬ 
hausted three quivers of arrows, when a fourth 
was brought to her. At the first discharge she‘ 
struck a soldier in the body, who instantly tore 
out the shaft from his flesh, and with a fierce re- 
solution of revenge leaped into the stream. He 
held his sword above the water with one hand, and 
dashed with the other toward the SlkKana^'^ele^ 
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phftnt* was his arm raised to strike; but 

before he coold accomplish his purpose^ another 
arrow from the heroine^s bow was buried in his 
breasti and he sank beneath the whirling eddies. 

A number of impoots now rushed into the river 
to seise the Sultana. They soon surrounded her; 
but she plied her bow so vigorouslyj that several 
of them were irounded. They were> however^ 
about to make good their capture—-the glory 
of the Moguls was in jeopardy. A Rajpoot had 
ascended the Beck of her elephant, and commenc- 
ed^e fierce struggle with the (^mrah who accom¬ 
panied his ahUtress. At this moment, the huge 
animal having tbceived a severe wound behind, 
sprang suddenly fbrward^ making its way through 
the soldiers by whom been surrounded, and 

scrambled up the bank. It was immediately des¬ 
patched. As it fell, Noor Jehan leaped from the 
howdah, and with a voice of stern command sum¬ 
moned some of the imperial troops, who were en¬ 
gaged in a desperate conflict with the enemy, to her 
rescue. They obeyed a voice which they had long 
been taitght to consider as that of their sovereign. 
She was Wm surrounded friends and foes. 
Seil^iDlg e sword, she fought with a heroism that 
as MlPifiNwn the Ki^pooU, with whom valour is 
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a heritage. A deep eeJjre-cut in the shoulder seemed 
only to add a stimulus to her resolution. The man 
who had inflicted the wound received from her arm 
a signal retribution : she dashed het sword into his 
skulh and he was instantly prostrated among the 
dead. 

The battle now raged with prodigious fury ; but 
the imperialist^ were fast giving way. At length 
the Sultana was left fighting with unabated-energy, 
supported by only a few soldiers. The.moment 
was critical. Two Rajpoots advanced to seize her; 
slie saw there was^not an instant to be lost, a^d 
rushing to the river’s bank, turned her head 
upon her foes with a haughty expression of de« 
fiance, and leaped imdauntedly into the torrent. 
The two soldiers followed, resolved to make her 
tlieir prisoner or die in the attempt. In spite of 
her wound, with a resolution which nothing could 
subdue, she boreujp against the rapid current; but, 
noiwitlistanding all her exertions, was carried by its 
force down the stream. As the soldiers were more 
encumbered, the body of each being protected by a 
thick quilted tunic, the royal fugitive gained e<U3N* 
siderably upon them. That portion of Imperhd 
army which had not yet crossed the rivq^r, watch* 
ed her with intense anxiety. She rote l;l!^oydklt]y 
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above the waters^ aad^ aito gt^at exertions^ landed 
upon the opposite bank- Her pursuers were by 
this time close upon her. Determined not to be 
made a prisoner, she prepaifed for a desperate re¬ 
sistance. 

One of the Bajpoots being before the other, first 
gained the shore. The bank was steep: just as he 
reached the blink, his foot slipped, and he partially 
fell, but clung to the roots of some wild shrubs 
that protruded fi*om the earth. The opportunity 
was not'to be lost; Noor Jehan drew a dagger from 
bi^ girdle, and as the soldier Was struggling to re¬ 
gain his foqfing, struck him with all her force upon 
the temple: his body being protected by the quilted 
tunic, his Ikce was the only part that she could 
successfully strike. blow was dealt with 

fatal aim; it divided ^ temporal artery, and 
the man fell back Into Ihe water, deluged in his 
blood. His companion, who had been carried 
further down the stream, gained the bank during 
this fatal struggle. Overcome by the extraordinary 
heroism of the Sultana, he approached her with a 
fWoCbuiid iMttaam» and said* *^Lady, your heroic 
beSHng deserves a better meed than captivity. 
ITou afe now within my power; but, astonished 

valour you have displayed, I 
cannot "persuade myself to make you prisoner. 
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Promise me a safe conduct back to the army to 
which I belong, and you are free; refuse me, 
and I will plunge immediately with you into the 
stream, where we will both perish together.'* 

** Soldier," replied the Sultana with composed 
dignity, I accept your terms. I promise you a 
safe conduct to your friends. Your behaviour is 
noble, and claims my esteem : what boon can I 
offer yon ?** 

A Uajpoot never accepts a boon from a foe. 
Besides, 1 liav c no claim upon your g^ttierosity. I 
do not spare you because you are Empress of the 
Moguls, but because I admire the valour which 
3 ou have exhibited as a woman. With women it is 
a rare quality, and deserves its reward. 1 should 
have felt the same towarjfca Pariah who had dis¬ 
played as much." 

Noor Jehan was received by her friends with 
shouts of joy ; and the soldier who accompanied 
her was conducted to a ford some distance up the 
river, where he passed over to the army of Mo- 
habet. 

Seeing their Empress sai^, two Omraha, with 
their followers^ crossed the stream and Joii^ed the 
imperialists, who were now giving way on all 

sides. Encouraged by this firesh MMASsion of 

*« 1 

force, the retreating party agsun rallied, and the 
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CDDtDst was thaintaiDed with renewed vigour. 
The Rajpoots were in their turn repulsed. They 
retreated towards the tent in which the Emperor 
jyas confined. Several arrqws and balls piercing 
through the canvass and exposing Jehangire's life 
to great danger;, he was covered with a shield by 
an officer of the guard. Meanwhile Moliabet ral¬ 
lied his troops behind the tents and turned them 
upon the fiank of the imperialists^ who^ dispirited 
by this fresh assault^ gave "way, and a general rout 
followed. Mohabet, after a hard contest, remained 
master of thb field, which wks literally covered 
with the slaiii. 

The Visiifer, seeing that all was lost, fled from 
the scene of camage, and reaching the castle of 
New Bhotas, shut hims4df up there with five hun¬ 
dred men. The castle was strong, but offered a 
retreat of very equivocal security against an army 
fiushed with recent conquest, and commanded by 
the greatest general of his time. Noor Jehan es¬ 
caped to I^hore; yet her safety was anything but 
certain, being without troops, and all the bravest 
Onttahs of the imperial army either slain or in 

S ptivity. Nevertheless she bore her reverse with 
at indomitable resolution so natural to her lofty 
and spirit. 
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Alohabet despatched a messenger to the Vizier 
with assurances of safety; but the latter declined 
putting himself in the power of a successful rebel; 
upon w hich the incensed general sent his son with 
a strong detachment to invest the fort of Rhotas. 
lie almost immediately joined this officer with his 
whole army, and after a feeble resistance the Vi¬ 
zier surrendered at dircretion. He was, however, 
treated w ith great urbanity and kindness by the 
conqueror, which not only conciliated his good 
opinion, but won his friendslup. 

Meanwhile the fEmperor forwarded a letter 
to his royal consort, begging her tO join him, 
speaking in high terms of the respectful treatment 
he received from Mohabet, and giving her assur¬ 
ances of a kind reception ; urging her at the same 
time to forget past causes of animosity, and lay 
aside all thoughts of further hostilities, that the 
empire might not be involved in the horrors of a 
civil war. He besohght her to follow him to Cabul, 
whither he was then proceeding; declaring that 
there was no restraint put upon his actions, but 
that he was allowed to direct his march wherever 
!ie thought proper. 

Noor Jehan, seeing at a glance the desperate 
condition of things, determined to comply at once 
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with the Emperor's comman^s^ being satisfied that 
there was more danger in redatauce. She there¬ 
fore came to the resolution of choosing the least 
of two evils, and, setting out from Lahore, joined 
her captive husband on his march towards Cabul. 
Mohabet sent a strong detachment to meet and 
pay her the honours due to her rank ; but she was 
not to be deceived by so flimsy an artifice* It was 
evident to her that •she was surrounded by her 
future guards; nevertheless she affected to receive 
the ostensible compliment, and met the Emperor 
with a cheerful countenance. « 

She was immediately subjected to a rigorous 
confinement.' Her tent was surrounded by troops, 
and she was not permitted to stir abroad. IMoha- 
bet Accused her of treason against the state, and 
insisted that so dangerous a criminal should be in¬ 
stantly put to death* You who are Emperor of 
the Moguls," said he to Jehangire, and whom we 
look upon as something more than human, ought 
to follow the example of God, who has no respect 
for persons/* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IMohabet, feeling that his future safety de¬ 
pended upon the death of Noor Jehan, had sent a 
.soldier to despatch her. The minister of destruc¬ 
tion entered her tent after midnight^ when she 
was plunged in profound repose. Her beautiful 
limbs were stretched upon a Persian carpet, the 
rich colours of which glowed in the light of a 
lamp that burned upon a silver frame near her bed. 
Her fine features were relaxed into that placid ex- 
]>rcssion which sleep casts over the countenance 
when no disquieting dreams disturb and excite it 
into muscular activity. The slow and measured 
breath came from her lovely bosom like incense 
from a sacred censer. Her right arm, naked to 
the shoulder, and on which the scar of the wound 
.she had lately received appeared still red and 
tender, was thrown across her bosom, showing an 
exquisite roundness of surface and delicacy of out- 
liTie that fixed the attention of the rugged soldier, 
t^who hesitated to remove so beautiful a barrier to 
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that bosom which his dagger was commissioned to 
reach. He stood over his victim in mute asto¬ 
nishment. He was entranced by her beauty. The 
recollection of her undaunted heroism disarmed 
his purpose, and he dropped the weapon of death. 
Noor Jehan was roused by the noise;—she started 
from her slumber. Seeing a man in the tent, she 
sprang from her couch, and, eyeing liim with calm 
disdain, said, 

I ai^prehcnd your purpose; you arc a murderer; 
—Noor Jehan is not unprepared to die even l>y 
the assassin’s dagger. Strik^!" she said sternly, 
and bared her bosom. 

Tlie man was overcome; he prostrated himself 
before her, pointed to the fallen weapon, and be¬ 
sought her to forgive the evil purpose with which 
lie Iiad entered her tent: 

am but an humble instrument of anotlici'^ 

will.’^ 

t 

" fxo,” replied the Sultana with dignity, ‘^aiid tell 
your employer that your mistress and his kiioAvs 
how to meet death when it comes, but claims from 
him the Justice awarded to the meanest criminal' 
The secret dagger is the instrument of tyranny, not 
of justice. I am in his power ; but let him exer¬ 
cise that power as becomes a brave and a good 
man." 
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Mohabet was not surprised, thougli greatly' 
mortified, when he found that his purj>ose had been 
thus defeated. lie therefore sought the Emperor, 
and insisted that he should immediately sign a 
warrant for the death of his Sultana. Jehangire 
knew too well the justice of the demand, the 
wrongs which she had heaped upon the man 
Avho made it, M>d his own incapability of resist¬ 
ance, to disobey. Not having seen the Empress 
for some time, he had in a degree forgotten the 
influence of her charms; and prepared, though 
with reluctance, u! comply with the sanguinary 
requisition. ^V'hcn tlie awful announcement "was 
made to tlic Sultana, she did not exhibit the 
slightest emotion. Imprisoned sovereigns," she 
said, “ lose tlieir right of life with their freedom ; 
but permit me once more to see the Emperor, and 
to bathe with my tears the hand that has fixed the 
seal to the warrant of my death/' She was w'ell 
aware of the influence she still possessed over the 
uxorious Eni])eror; and, her request being complied 
witli, she attired herself in a plain white dress, 
with the simplest drapery, which showed her still 
lovely figure to the greatest advantage, and w^as 
thus brought before Jehangire in the presence of 
hlohabet. There w^as an expression of subdued 
sorrow upon her countenance, which seemed only 

f2 
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to enhance the lustre of her beauty. She advanced 
with a stately step, but did not utter a word; and, 
bending before her royal husband, took his hiind 
and pressed it to her bosom with a silent but 
solemn appeal. Jehangire was deeply moved. lie 
burst into tears, and raising the object of his long 
and ardent attachment, turned to IVIohabet, and 
said in a tone of tremulous earnestness, Will vou 
not spare this woman?" IMohabct, subdued by the 
scene, and feeling for Jii*! sovereign’s distress, 
replied, 

'‘The Emperor of the Moguls should never ask 
in vain." 

Waving his hand to the guards, they instantlj^ 
retired, and the Sultana was restored to liberty. 
She, however, never forgot the wrong, and deter¬ 
mined to avenge it. She manifested no signs of 
hostility, but always met the general witli a cheer¬ 
ful countenance and a courteous air, by which she 
completely lulled his suspicions. Secure in the 
general estimation of the troops, anti especially of 
his faithful Rajpoots, he felt no fears for his own 
personal safety; and having completely won the 
good opinion of Jehangire by his late act of gene- 
rou.s forbearance towards Noor Jehan, he had little 
apprehension from the intrigues of the latter, how- 
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ever she might choose to employ them. He, how¬ 
ever, knew not the person of whom he judged so 
lightly. Her aims were not to be defeated but by 
the loss of liberty. She never lost sight of her pur¬ 
pose save in its accomplishment. Nothing could 
reconcile her to tlie degradation which she had been 
lately made to endure. Her daughter indeed had 
been restored to her; but she likewise had been 
deprived of freedom, and treated with tlie in¬ 
dignity of a prisoner. The wound of the latter, 
which was slight, had soon healed; yet the motlier 
felt that she had received a double wrong in 
the captivity of herself and child. She employ¬ 
ed her time in devising schemes of vengeance; but 
for six months she plotted so secretly, that not the 
least suspicion was excited in the mind of Moha- 
bet. Jch.ingire treated him with the open confi¬ 
dence of friendship, and the Sultana appeared to 
meet him at all ijmes with amicable cordiality. 
This, liowcver, was only the treacherous calm 
which often heraUls a tempest. 

One morning, when the general, accompanied 
I)y a considerable retinue, went to pay his custom¬ 
ary respects to the Emperor, he was attacked at 
tlie same moment from both ends of a narrow 
street. He was fired at from the windows of 
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several houses. Great confusion ensued; but Mo- 
habet’s followers being well armed^ he put himself 
at their head and cut his way through the assail¬ 
ants. His escape was a miracle ; the whole of his 
retinue were either wounded or slain^ yet he -was 
unhurt. The plot had been so well concerted, that 
not a single creature was prepared for it l)ut 
those persons to whom it had been communicated. 
The spirit of disaffection soon spread. The guards 
who surrounded the Emperor were attacked by 
the citizens; and all, to the number of five hun¬ 
dred, put to the sword. The whole city of Cabiil 
was in an uproar; and had not Mohabet fled to his 
camp, w’hich was pitched without the walls, he 
would have fallen a sacrifice to their fury. En¬ 
raged at their perfidy, he prepared to take a 
speedy and ample revenge. The Sultana, perceiv¬ 
ing the failure of her scheme, was aware that she 
was in a situation of extreme peril. The citizens, 
terrified at the preparations which the incensed 
general was making to punish their perfidy, sent 
some of the principal inhabitants to him, suppli¬ 
cating his forbearance; declaring that the tumult 
originated with the rabble, and offering to give up 
the ringleaders to his just indignation. Although 
Mohabet suspected that Noor Jehan had been the 
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principal instrument of the attack upon his life 
and the massacre of his guards^ he dissembled his 
resentment, and accepted the offers of submis¬ 
sion, but made a vow never again to enter Cabul. 
Having punished the ringleaders, he quitted the 
neighbourhood on the following morning, taking 
the Emperor with him. 

On their way to Lahore, Mohabet suddenly re¬ 
solved to resign his pow'er, and to place Jehangire 
again at liberty. The resolution was as inexpli¬ 
cable as it was sudden and unexpected. He had 
no wish for empire.^ Having punished his enemies 
and vindicated his own wrongs, lie exacted from 
Jehangire oblivion of the past; then disbanding 
his army, and retaining only a small retinue, he left 
his sovereign to liis entire freedom. Noor Jehan, 
not in tlie least moved by this act of generosity on 
tJie part of a man whom her own intrigues had 
forced into rebellion, resolved now to seize tlie 
opportunity of consummating her revenge. She 
could not forget the indignities she had endured 
at the hand of jMohabet; that he had once at¬ 
tempted her life, obliged the Emperor to sign her 
death-warrant, and held her in odious captivity. 
She demanded that her royal consort should im¬ 
mediately order liis execution. 
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A man/' said shei so daring as to seize the 
person of his sovereign is a dangerous subject. 
The lustre of royalty must be diminished in the 
eyes of the people, while he who has dragged his 
prince from the throne is permitted to kneel be¬ 
fore it with feigned allegiance.” 

Jehangire, remembering the provocations which 
Mohabet had received, and his temperate use of 
power, was shocked at the Sultana's vindictive¬ 
ness, and commanded her, in a severe tone, to be 
silent. 

Although she made no repl}, she did not relin¬ 
quish her design. Shortly afterwards, an attempt 
being made upon the general's life, he found it 
necessary to quit the camp secretly. The emis¬ 
saries of the Empress were sent to capture him, 
but he effected his escape. He who had so lately 
had a victorious army at his command was now a 
fugitive, without a follower, and obliged to fly for 
his life. He had left all his wealth behind him, 
which was seized by the implacable Noor Jehan ; 
and she issued a proclamation through all the pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, denouncing him as a rebel, 
commanded him to be seized, and set a price upon 
his head. This violence on the part of the Sultana 
was disapproved both by the Emperor and the 
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Vizier, the latter of whom did not forget the 
courtesy shown to him by the fugitive after the 
defeat of the imperial army, when lie was made 
prisoner by that very man who was noAV pursuetl 
with such hostility by a vindictive enemy w'ho 
owed to him her life and liberty. 

Asiph, Noor Jehaii*s brother, w'as not insensible 
to the merit of IMohabet. He knew him to be the 
best general of his time, an ardent lover of his 
country, and that he had been forced into rebellion 
by acts of repeated and unjustifiable aggression. 
He felt assured that such w^as not a man to be cast 
off from the state without doing it an injury that 
could never be repaired. Besides, he feared the 
lengths to which the Sultana's ambition might carry 
her, and considered it was high time it should be 
checked. Although Mohabet was a wanderer and 
a refugee under the denouncement of death, he 
bore up against his reverses with the same magna¬ 
nimity which had actuated him when at the sum¬ 
mit of his power. 

The Vizier having found means to assure him of 
liis friendship, Mohabet mounted his horse and rode 
lour hundred miles without a single follower, to 
\ueet and confer with that high functionary; trust¬ 
ing to his bare and secret promise of protection. 

F 5 
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The minister was at that time encamped in the 
road between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet entered 
the camp in a mean habits late in the evening. 
Placing himself in the passage which led from the 
apartments of the Vizier to the harem, and telling 
the eunuch that he wished to see that minister, 
the fugitive was immediately led into the latter's 
presence. When Asiph saw the wretched condi¬ 
tion of Mohabet, lie fell upon his neck and wept. 
Ketiring with him to a secret apartment, the ge¬ 
neral declared his determination, notwithstand¬ 
ing the low ebb of his fortunes, to raise Shah 
Jehan to the imperial throne. Asiph was over¬ 
joyed at this declaration, as that prince was allied 
to him by the double tie of friendship and family 
connexion. 

The result of this conference was a general de¬ 
claration in favour of Jehangire's third son, who 
had already twice rebelled ; but the Emperor 
dying a few months after, the state was frce(l 
from the probable effects of a civil war, and Prince 
Churrum ascended the imperial throne, under the 
title of Shah Jehan. Prom that moment the Sul¬ 
tana retired from the world, devoting the rest 
of her days to study, and the quiet enjoyments 
of domestic life. As her power ceased with the 
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death of Jeliangire, her haughty spirit could not 
brook the public mortification of seeing herself 
holding a secondary rank in the empire. She 
never henceforward spoke upon state affairs, or 
allowed the subject to be mentioned in her pre¬ 
sence. The singular beauty of her person con¬ 
tinued almost to the last moment of her life; nor 
was the structure of her mind less remarkable. 
She was a woman of transcendent abilities; she 
rendered herself absolute in a government in 
wliich women were held to be both incapable 
and unworthy of Ijolding the slightest share. It 
was not merely by the permissive weakness of 
Jehangire that she acquired such a political do- 
minancy in the state; but by the pre-eminent 
superiority of her own mental endowments, and 
the indomitable energy of her character, before 
which the inferior mind and spirit of her royal 
husband shrank into comparative insignificance. 
vShe had as well the resolution to achieve as 
ihe intellects to project, and kept a mighty na¬ 
tion in awe by the extreme vigour of her ad¬ 
ministration. Though her passions were violent, 
her chastity was never impeached, and she lived 
.111 eminent pattern of conjugal fidelity. To 
her the world are indebted for that delicious 
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perfVime so well known by the name of atar of 
roses, which she discovered during her retire¬ 
ment from public life. She died in the city 
of Lahore eighteen years after the death of Je- 
hangire. 



9l}i£itoncal ^unimati?. 


ly the year of tlie Hegira 1037) Shah Jehaa a.'S' a. ji. 

‘jeialed the imperial throne of the Moguls. The Ra- I02lh 

jsih of Biindelcund was taken prisoner by Mohahet, 

who was hhortlv afterwards removed from the head of 
0 

the ai*my. The Usbeck Tartars made a successful ir¬ 
ruption into the imperial dominions, laid siege to the 
fort of Bamia in the lufuntains of Cabul, and made 
themselv'es masters of it. 

Heg. 1033. Chan Jehan Lody escaped from Agra. 1U-2‘J. 
Having opposed the accession of the reigning Empe¬ 
ror, he had been publicly disgraced. He was pur¬ 
sued and overtaken; but his retreat was secured by 
the gallantry of his son, Azmut, who engaged the 
imperial army, and thus enabled his father to get be¬ 
yond the reach of his enemies. The noble Azmut, 
however, fell a sacrifice to bis filial intrepidity; he 
Avas slain gallantly fighting against a host of foes. 

Ijody having eiFe<’.ted liis escape, found an asylum at 
the court of the Nizam at Dowlatabad. This year 
died Shah Abbas, Sovereign of Persia. 

Heg. 1040. Shah .Tehan sent a large army into the 1031. 
Hi'ccan to oppose Chan Lody, who had induced the 
pj-iuces of that extensive district to take up arms 
against the house of Timur. For a while liod / was 
successful against the imperial general, Eradit, whom 
hr prevented from penetrating into Golconda, by throw- 
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ing himself into the passes of the mountains before 
his march, and thus repelling his advance, lie was 
finally obliged to retreat; and being attacked by 
Lody, was defeated with great slaughter. Six Om> 
rahs of the imperial army were slain. After this de¬ 
feat, Eradit was superseded, and the Viaier up[H>int- 
cd to command the army. This struck the confe¬ 
derates with dismay, and they abandoned their brave 
friend. The Nizam proposed terms ; and liody, being 
at length left without support, was pursued by a de¬ 
tachment of the Vizier’s forces, and slain, with thirty 
folloAvers only, who had resolved to participate in his 
fallen fortunes. During this year Shah Jehan’s favour¬ 
ite Sultana died in childbed, ^he was the daughter of 
Asiph Jah, the Vizier, and niece of the celebrated 
Noor Jehan. The magnificent Taje Mahal was raised 
at Agra as a tribute of respect for her memory. 

Heg. 1044. Prince Dara, the Emperor's eldest son, 
married the daughter of his uncle Purvez. About the 
same time, Suja, the second son, espoused the daugh¬ 
ter of Rustum Sulfavi, of the royal line of Persia. 

Ileg. 1044. Mohabet died. He was the greatest 
general of his time. 

Ileg. 1045. A new tlironeof solid gold was erected at 
Agra. It was seven years in finishing, and the value 
of the jewels alone amounted to twelve hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. Among the oriiantents 
was a parrot, tlie size of life, cut out of a single 
emerald. 

Heg. 1046. The Emperor again sent an army into 
the Deccan, reduced the refractory Rajahs to obedi¬ 
ence, and concluded a x)eace with Persia. 

Heg. 1049. The capital* of Bengal was destroyed liy 
fire. 
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llcg. 1051. Asiph Jah, the Vizier, died, in the sc- a. d. 
venty-secoiid year of his age. 1041. 

Heg. 1052. Shah Jehanremoved his court from La- 1042. 
horc to Agra, and completed the Taje Mahal, a splen¬ 
did mausoleum, raised at vast expense, to the memory 
of his favourite Sultana, Mumtaza Zemani, niece to 
Noor Jehan. 

lleg. 1053. The Usheck Tartars, tvlio had made 10-13. 
incursiotis into the Emperor’s territories, were de¬ 
feated by Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul. 

Heg. 1054. Aurungzebe was removed from the go- 10*4-1, 
veriiineut of the Deccan. 

lleg. 1055. The Sultana, Noor Jehan, died at La- 10*45. 
here. « 

Heg. 10.50. By an imperial edict Prince Morad 1010. 
was haui.shed to the mountains of PeshSiwir. 

Heg. 1057. Aiu-ungzebe defeated the Hsbecks, and 10-17. 
look tlieir camp. 

Heg. 1058. The repairs of Delhi were finislied, and 1018. 
the Ein]»eror mounted the tlirone of liis ancestors in 
tins city, whicli afterwards became the capital of the 
Mogul empire. 

Heg. 1059. Aurungzebe defeated the Persians, who 1049. 
had become masters of Caiidahar. 

Heg. 1002. Dara was ap]>oiuted successor to the em- 1052. 
pire, under the title of Shah Belind Akbal—the Em¬ 
peror of exalted fortune. 

Heg. 1000. Mahommed, the son of Aurungzebe, 1050. 
took Hyderabad, and defeated the King of Hulconda. 

iicg. 1007 . Shall Jehan was seized with a paraly- 10.57. 
MS, and his life despaired of; the management of pub¬ 
lic alfairs consequently fell into the hands of Dara. 

Heg. 1008. Aurungzebe, secretly aspiring to the 1058. 
throne, induced his brother Morad to join him, and 
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A. n. defeated the imperial army under the command of 
1658. Dara, who retired to Delhi. Having raised fresh 
forces, they were corrupted by the wily con«|uei’or. 
TJie confederate princes appeared before the capital 
with the combined army. Aurungzcbe sent a mes¬ 
sage to his father, who commissioned his daughter, 
Jehaiiara, to visit him : she was deceived by his du¬ 
plicity, and incautiously betrayed to him the resources 
of her brother Dara. He intercepted his fatlier’s 
letter to that prince; and shortly after Mahommed, 
AurungKebe*s son, seixed within the citadel at Agra, 
Shah Jehan, who offered him the crown of the Moguls 
as the price of his release. It was declined by .Ma¬ 
hommed. Morad having di.sc|»vered the duplicity ol‘ 
Aurungzehe, in attempting to defeat it, was seized 
by his crafty brother, and sent prisoner to Agra. 
The ambitious conqueror advanced to Delhi, and 
mounted the imperial throne. Dara fled to liahore. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ox tile crest of u' lofty hill in the province of 
Delhi, towards tlie north, was a fortress of im¬ 
pregnable strength, which had been frequently 
cfuiverled by the Mogul emperors into a state 
prison. The hill was inaccessible on all sides, 
])resejiting, to a height of two hundred and thirty 
feet from the base, sheer walls of rock, upon the 
scarped summit of which a light parapet sur¬ 
rounded one of thft most extraordinary fortresses 
ever constructed by the art of man. Within 
tlu parapet it consisted of a sliaft, sixty feet 
tlcep, sunk into the living stone. At the bottom 
of this shaR, ch<ambers of considerable dimensions 
had been hollowed out, lighted by narrow loop¬ 
holes, perforated through the mountain to the 
light, of which they admitted just sufficient to 
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render darkness visible,” and c^st a sepulchral 
gloom through the apartments of this cavernous 
retreat. 

The entrance of this stronghold was a circular 
aperture at the top of the rock, like the mouth 
of a well, four feet in diameter; through which 
the garrison, captives, provisions, and all things in 
short necessary to be deposited below, were lower¬ 
ed by means of a rope attached to a windlass. 

In one of the chambers of this mountain for¬ 
tress a prisoner was confined whose youth and 
accomplishments appeared to deserve a better 
fate. He was in the beautiful dawning of liis 
manhood, when the blood bounds from the heart 
with a pulse of joy, and flows back again with 
an untroubled current. He had just passed his 
nineteenth year. The breeze of the mountain had 
fanned his cheek, and spread over it the glow of 
pure but delicate health. The down upon his 
upper lip had strengthened into a sleek dark 
curl. His limbs were rounded to their full pro¬ 
portions ; and his whole form was one of a sym¬ 
metry better adapted for the rich woofs from the 
looms of Cashmere, than for the helmet or cuirass. 
The languid expression of his dark, restless eye, 
showed that he was unhappy. The only furni- 
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tiire in his prison was a rug upon which he slept, 
a hookah, a lamp, and a few utensils employed 
at his meals. 

Notwithstanding the severity of his captivity, 
the prisoner kept up a sort of state in his solitary 
cell: he treated those attendants who had been 
appointed to wait upon him with a dignity which 
commanded respect, and at the same time with 
an amenity which won obedience. Ilis dress, 
though of ordinary materials, except that por¬ 
tion of it which covered his brows, was disposed 
with a taste w’hich at once bespoke refinement of 
mind and a consciousness of personal elevation. 
Ili.s turban, composed of a fine, thin, white 
muslin, w'orked in gold, was folded round his 
head with a care that evidently showed an at¬ 
tention to what was becoming; its numerous con¬ 
volutions being precisely defined, and managed 
with almost geometrical precision. A common 
Cashmere shawl, loosely twisted, encircled his 
waist, the ends hanging on one side with that 
peculiar air of elegance which Orientals, whe¬ 
ther Mussulman or Hindoo, know so well how 
to exhibit. 

The prisoner had just thrown himself upon his 
rug to take his rest for the night, when an an- 
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usual Stir upon the ramparts above roused him. 
He rose to listen. A parley was evidently going 
on with some one beneath the fortress. He re¬ 
paired to a small ante-chamber^ in which was a 
loophole that looked into a deep glen, whence 
the mountain rose within tlie bosom of which 
the place of his painful captivity had been hol¬ 
lowed. The night was calm: not a breeze stirred 
the thick foliage of the valley. The heavens were 
starred and radiant, though the moon's lamp Avas 
not j’Ct hung out upon the battlements of heaven. 
The faint beams of the stars, though they scat¬ 
tered the radiance of their glories over the whole 
azure surface of the skies, did not penetrate the 
depths of the ravine formed by the mountain, 
down the sides of which the prisoner strained 
his eye from one of the narrow apertures that 
admitted light and air into his prison. The 
whole valley was immersed in that equivocal 
gloom, the more perceptible from contrast with 
the sparkling heaven, that seemed to smile in its 
beauty at the dull and torpid earth. 

The captive, placing his ear against the arti. 
hcial fissure in the rock, heard the following 
dialogue: 

1 am the Prophet's messenger," said a voice 
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below. " I have a commission to the prisoner: 
refuse me admittance^ and the curse of God's vice¬ 
gerent be upon you I” 

If the Prophet's curse is breathed from the 
lips of one of his holy messengers^ say who that 
messenger is." 

The fakeer of the valley, over whose reverend 
head ninety-six years have rolled; whose fasts 
and penances have gained him one of the high 
stations in paradise, to which he will be exalted 
when the angel of«death shall waft him from the 
sliores of time to that unknown land where the 
harvest of eternal joys shall be reaped." 

I know that voice, and shall heed the in¬ 
junctions of so holy a man; but you must ascend 
alone: and I have no choice but to obey the 
orders imposed upon me, which are, to examine 
the person of every one admitted into this fortress. 
Tf it were the Prophet himself, I should be obliged 
to subject him to the scrutiny." 

Examine me as you will, but let me see your 
}n'isoncr. I come a messenger to him from God's 
I’ropliet, and must perform my mission. Obedi¬ 
ence is man’s heritage; resist the divine will at 
your peril. Lower the rope, that I may ascend." 

The prisoner was amazed at this announcement 
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of a visitor—an accredited minister of the Prophet 
too; but, upon reflection, he thought it might be 
the friendly interposition of some one who wished 
to break his bonds, and release him from a capti¬ 
vity as oilious as it was undeserved. 

The reverence formerly entertained for some of 
the fakeers was suflicient to prevent any surprise 
at the readiness with which the soldier upon 
guard consented to admit him into the fortress. 
The man who demanded admittance was well 
known to all the country as ^ troglodyte saiqt, 
inhabiting a cavern hollowed out of the earth 
in the valley immediately beneath the fortress, 
and whose severe mortiflcations had elevated him 
to such a degree of sanctity as to render his inter¬ 
cession with the Divinity a sure pledge of pardon. 
He was held to have immediate communion with 
Heaven; no one, therefore, ventured to gainsay 
anything insisted upon by this holy man. He 
always bore about him the sacred filth of his long 
penance; and the very odours from his body, 
which was foul with the unwashed incrustations 
of years, were supposed to be redolent of that 
paradise where, as he maintained, a place was 
reserved for him at the right hand of Allah's 
inspired minister. 
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Shortly after the dialogue just mentionech the 
door of our captive's chamber was unclosed^ and 
the fakeer stood before him, accompanied by one 
of the garrison. The holy man was quite naked, 
so that nothing could be concealed about him. 
Although the skin hung loose upon his long 
narrow countenance, like shrivelled parchment 
drawn over the bones of a skeleton, neverthe¬ 
less there gleamed from underneath his sharp 
projecting brows a pair of eyes which appeared 
as if they had concentrated the rays of the mid¬ 
day sun, elancing them at intervals from orbs 
that seemed to glare with the intense lustre of 
those potential fires which light the throne of 
Eblis. Tie was perfectly straight; but his head 
had sunk upon the shoulders, wdiere it seemed to 
rest, giving to the upper part of his figure an aspect 
of hideous deformity. His arms were long, flesh¬ 
less, and so stiff th^t he could not bring the joints 
even to a curve. He was a living skeleton. 

The prisoner gazed upon him in silence, but 
did not utter a word. The fakeer stood still for 
a moment; then opening wide his gaunt, bony 
jaws, which displayed a black toothless chasm, 
and giving a sudden jerk of the head, a ring 
dropped from his mouth upon the floor. He now 

TOL. Ill, o 
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shook from liis long bushy hair a single blossom of 
the rhododendron^ and a small bit of panel, upon 
which was rudely scratched the form of a dove es¬ 
caping from the talons of a hawk. They both fell 
beside the ring. Pointing emphatically to the three 
several objects he quitted the cell, and immedi- 
ately gave the signal to be drawn up. The soldier 
who had accompanied him remained behind, ga¬ 
thered up the things which the holy visitor had 
cast upon the floor, showed them severally to the 
prisoner, though he held theln at a distance, ^and 
asked him what was the communication intended 
to be conveyed ? 

I am not read in the lore of sages," replied 
the youth; ** neither do I understand the mys¬ 
teries of vaticination. You would probably make 
a better interpreter." 

I fear this will only increase the rigours of 
your confinement, unless you ^an explain why the 
holy man of tlie valley has made you this strange 
visit." ' 

** In truth, 1 know not. I never saw him until ' 
this night ; and how should I be able to expound 
what you, who are familiar with the stranger, can¬ 
not comprehend ? " 

He would not have visited you without a 
motive." 
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" But I may be unacquainted with that m<j- 
tive." 

lie is not a man to act without calculating- 
results/’ 

Nevertheless his calculations may prove erro¬ 
neous/’ 

Then you do not understand the nature of his 
communication 

I do not.” 

These symbols will be shown to those who 
iire-quick at expounding riddles. Yet it is scarcely 
to be conceived that so worthy a minister of the 
Prophet should have addressed his symbols to one 
who cannot read their meaning.” 

He is but a man, and all men are alike prone 
to error/’ 

True;—you may soon look for confinement in 
a deeper and darker chamber.” 

When the soldier quitted the prisoner’s cell, the 
latter began to muse upon the communication in¬ 
tended to be conveyed by his unexpected visitor. 
He knew the fakeer to be a man eminent for his 
piety throughout the country, and therefore held 
in the greatest reverence. He was supposed to 
have supernatural communication -with members 
of another world, and, consequently, was as 

G 2 
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much feared reverenced; which accounts for 
the respect and forbearance shown to him by the 
garrison of the mountain-fortress during his mys¬ 
terious visit to their prisoner. 

After the fakeer's departure, the unhappy 
captive began to reflect upon the signification 
of those symbols which had been dropped upon 
the floor before him. It was evident they were 
intended to convey some information, which it 
was expected his wit would be quick enough 
to comprehend. Although He had obtained but 
an imperfect glance at the ring which the sol¬ 
dier who had accompanied the stranger held in 
his own hand and at a distance, yet he fancied 
it w'as familiar to him. lie had, however, only 
a vague and indefinite recollection of it; still it 
occurred to him that it was not the first time he 
had seen the golden trinket. Upon considering 
the matter further, it struck. him that the ring 
must be a pledge sent from some one interested 
in his welfare: it implied confidence in the mes¬ 
senger, and a religious man could oply be a mes¬ 
senger of peace. 

The more he thought, the more satisfied he felt 
that he had received a message which warrant¬ 
ed the expectation of liberty. The rhododendron 
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was a flower which grew upon the far mountains, 
where the genius of Liberty abides; it was therefore 
an emblem of that freedom which his heart jjanted 
to secure. In this symbol, then, he recognised the 
suggestion that his liberty might be obtained: but 
how ? The third symbol was a sufficient corollary 
to the two first problems : a dove flying from a hawk 
told him, in terms sufficiently clear, that he must 
attempt his escape. It was by no means evident 
how this was to be accomplished; and the diffi¬ 
culties which presented themselves, as he calcu¬ 
lated the probable chance of success, staggered his 
resolution, and almost crushed his hopes. It oc¬ 
curred to him, notwithstanding, that means would 
be supplied. That the fakecr had visited him for * 
some especial purpose there could be no doubt; 
and he resolved to await the issue, satisfied it 
would not end where it had begun. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Next morning the prisoner was confined to the 
ante-room, and told that on the following day 
his cell would be changed for one deeper in the 
heart of the mountain. He knew that the lower 
he descended, the more cheerless would be his 
habitation. About sunset an arrow was shot 
through the loophole of his cell, to the shaft of 
which was attached a strip of the palmyra leaf: 
upon this was scratched with a stylus the following 
words: “ Unfasten the twisted thread at the head 
of this arrow ; break off the steel barb, attach it to 
the end of the thread, and lower it into the valley 
as soon as darkness shall rende\' it invisible to your 
guards.'" 

Soon after the sun had sunk behind the ocean, 
with a palpitating heart the captive obeyed this 
injunction, and drew up a strong silken rope, 
about the size of his fore-finger; attached to 
which was another strip of palmyr leaf, with 
the following direction: Conceal this, and take 
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the first seasonable opportunity to lower yourself 
from the rock. Despair not—you have friends ; 
be vigiliuit and cautious—but despise difficulties.” 
On that night tlie sky became overcast, and the 
heat oppressive to such a degree that the air of* 
the prisoner’s cell was scarcely respirable. Tlicre 
was no star visible throughout the whole expanse 
of the heavens. The sun had set behind vast 
masses of clouds, the skirts of which caught his rays, 
and reflected them in infinitely varied tints upon 
the summits of the bills. They w^ere of an intensely 
opaque purple, but fringed with a fiery glow, as if 
the trains were already fired that communicated 
with the magazines concealed within their dark 
bosoms, and about to be ignited to a fearful ex¬ 
plosion. The aspect of the skies had been low¬ 
ering throughout the day. As evening advanced, 
the gloom had increased ; and as the sun was with¬ 
drawing his light, which faded from the deepen¬ 
ing volumes that hung around his disc, he seemed 
to glare ominously. He bade this world a sul- 
Um good-night, as he descended behind the grey 
winters to enlighten other spheres, and leave this 
to its repose; but the elements were too busy 
to allow that repose to be universal. 

The hurricane roared over the sleepers* heads. 
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and roused them from their dreams to witness the 
strife of Nature in one of her sublimest conflicts. 
Long before midnight the tempest howled fearfully 
above the fortress. The sentinels upon the walls 
were drenched, and the clouds projected their fires, 
as if coinniencirig the final conflagration. This was 
supposed to be the work of the fakeer, who had 
(piitted the fort, muttering menaces of mischief. 
The storm was appalling. The soldiers shrank 
from the conflux of excited elements, and sought 
shelter within the shaft from-their pitiless fury. 
The thunder burst with an explosion that ap¬ 
peared to convulse the whole expanse above. A 
peal shook the fortress to its foundation. The en¬ 
tire mountain seemed to stagger as if reeling over 
the chasm of an earthquake : a flash of lightning 
followed ; the bolt struck the rock, and split it al¬ 
most to the base. The thunder again rolled above, 
and the immediate silence which succeeded was 

4 

like the intense silence of death. 

The mischief had taken place upon that side of 
the mountain inhabited by the prisoner. He 
started from his couch; and so sudden was the 
effect produced by the thunderbolt, that, upon 
reaching the loophole, he perceived a huge mass 
had been struck down by the electric fire, and the 
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side of the mountain so shattered, that by push- 
ing against the fractured body, a large portion of 
rock which formed the wall of his cell gave way, 
and rolled with a hideous crash into the valley be¬ 
neath. The cries of the monkeys inhabiting the 
trees succeeded to the dull booming sound of the 
falling rock, and mingled strangely with the fu¬ 
rious collision of elements above. The prisoner 
stood still awhile, amazed at the awfid violence 
of the tempest, when the soldier who had attend¬ 
ed the fakeer again abruptly entered his cell. 
He started at seeing the opening made by the 
lightning, and cautiously closed the door behind 
him. 

You must change your apartment this night; 
there is too much of heaven's light here for a 
state captive." 

'' I cannot well exchange for a worse,” said the 
youth calmly; '' conduct me whither you please ; 
I am resigned to my destiny- Paradise hereafter 
is for the wretched here, but not for those who 
make them wretched." 

God is merciful !*' ejaculated the soldier ; ** we 
are his instruments ; he ratifies the punishment of 
those we doom to trial, and will reward his own 
instruments who perform their duty conscienti- 

65 
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ously. I have sworn allegiance to the Emperor, 
and if he were to command me to cut your throat, 
I should not only be justified in my obedience, but 
should receive the divine sanction for doinc mv 
duty.” 

''This is the casuistry of tyrants; and with such 
a plea for murder, who can wonder that so many 
souls are freed from the incumbrance of mortal 
flesh amid the dark and secret recesses of the dun¬ 
geon, where no eye can behold the horrible deed, 
but Ilis to whose vision there.is no limit, and to 
whose knowledge there is no boundary.” 

" You say well, but you are too clever to be free. 
In these perilous times, princes who have wise 
heads upon their shoulders may be dangerous sub¬ 
jects ; therefore, 'tis the policy of courts to keep 
them from plotting. The hand of Heaven has been 
here to-night,” said he, approaching the loophole, 
and surveying the opening which had been left by 
the thunderbolt: " the whole side of the mountain 
seems to have been splintered," he continued, run¬ 
ning his hand along the side of the cell where the 
mischief appeared. " We must try what stone and 
mortar can do in the morning. But the leap is too 
high to apprehend escape.” 

By this time he had placed himself within the 
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rift made by the lightning. His head was pro* 
jected forward, and his eyes strained to pierce 
into the gloomy ravine beneatli. This was too 
tempting an opportunity to be lost. The captive 
sprang forward, thrust his liands suddenly against 
the soldier's shoulders, who with a scream of agony 
bounded from the edge of the opening, and fell 
like a plummet into the hideous gloom below. His 
body dashed through the branches; the chattering 
of the monkeys was heard for a few moments, and 
then all was still. , 

Happily for him who had thus opportunely got 
rid of a foe, the storm continued so violent that 
none of the garrison heard the cry uttered by the 
man as he was propelled from the rock, nor the 
crash which followed; and as he did not return 
to his comrades, it was naturally enough sur¬ 
mised by them that he was keeping watch over 
the prisoner, of whom suspicions of an unfavour¬ 
able nature had been entertained since the visit of 
the fakeer. 

About two hours after midnight the storm 
abated. The clouds rolled from the heavens, and 
left its blue plains studded with stars, which cast 
a dun dingy light upon tlie objects around. The 
air was fresh and balmy. A gentle breeze stir- 
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red the foliage^ from which it tenderly shook the 
spray gathered there by the recent tempest. The 
breath of heaven fanned the prisoner's cheek, and 
he felt as if it was kissed by the airs of paradise. 
He looked through the chasm which the lightning 
had formed in the mountain's side upon the far- 
spreading sky, and his heart leaped with an effer¬ 
vescent and holy joy. The aspirations of freedom 
went up from his bosom on the wings of gratitude. 
He saw the means of escape before him, and the 
flusli of hope radiated upon Jiis brow' like the 
moon's light upon a calm solitary lake, in which 
its beauty is enshrined as flowers in amber. His 
thoughts were now free as the breeze which played 
upon his temples, and seemed as if imbued with 
the spirit of life. How the soul was tossed within 
him I but it was in a tumult of the most exquisite 
fruition. 

He took the cord from a nook in which he had 
secreted it from the prying gaze of intruders. It 
was slight, but strong; and the hope of freedom 
subdued his fears of trusting to so slender a secu¬ 
rity. The difficulties of descending by so thin a 
rope were not easy to be overcome. The height 
from the ground on this side of the hill was at 
least ninety feet; and it would be all but impossi- 
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ble to slide from such an elevation by a rope scarce¬ 
ly more than the third of an inch in diameter, and 
which, being of silk, was so slippery that a firm 
hold of it could not be secured. 

About twenty feet below the rift grew a thick 
bush from a fissure in the rock. The prisoner 
having secured his cord to a large iron ring in the 
door which closed upon his prison, fastened the 
silver mouthpiece of his hookah between the twist¬ 
ings, so that it crossed at right angles, and thus 
gave him* a resting-place for his foot. Having 
made all secure, he slid down, tore the bush from 
the cleft, and with great difficulty regained his 
prison. He now continued to place, at intervals 
of about ten feet, small lengths of the stem and 
branches of the shrub, as he had already done the 
mouthpiece of his hookah, thus forming a kind of 
ladder. 

Having prepaied his frail instrument, he com¬ 
menced his descent. He had passed the rojpe over 
a projecting crag above, in order to keep it clear 
from the face of the precipice. When he had 
descended midway, one of the steps broke, and 
he was left for a few moments clinging with des¬ 
perate tenacity to the cord. He could not sus¬ 
tain himself-—it flew through his hand; but his 
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progress was fortunately arrested by the next 
step^ which happened to be stronger, and sustained 
his footing. The shock, however, of his rapid 
descent gave increased momentum to the rope, 
which began to turn round with considerable velo¬ 
city ; and this was increased by every effort made 
to still it. 

The prisoner was becoming dizzy with the fear¬ 
ful whirl. He was afraid to move, expecting every 
moment that he should be obliged to relinquish 
his hold, and commit himself to, the abyss beneath; 
when happily the cord slipped from the projecting 
buttress above, and dashed him with considerable 
violence against the stony face of the mountain. 

^ Though severely bruised, he managed to retain 
his hold of the silken ladder now.no longer agitated ; 
and after pausing a moment to recover his self- 
possession, he ^Dtinued to lower himself until his 
progress was arrested by the branches of a large 
tree. Upon these he rested, and determined to 
remain till dawn. 

As soon as the first beam of day slanted over the 
valley in which the escaped prisoner had taken 
refuge, he perceived that he was in the heart of a 
thickly-wooded glen, surrounded by a family of 
monkeys, which began to announce their dissatis* 
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faction at his unwelcome intrusion by the most 
discordant chattering. Fearing that their din 
might give warning of his escape to the garrison 
above, he descended the tree with all possible 
despatch; when his joy was only equalled by his 
astonishment at beholding before him the unsight¬ 
ly form of the fakeer. 

Welcome to liberty ! God is merciful I Your 
enemies shall be scattered, and the captive prince 
enthroned ! Retire with me to my dwelling, and 
you shall know further.” 

Saying this, the holy man led the way, followed 
by the grandson of Jehangire : for he who had just 
escaped from captivity was no less a personage 
than Dawir Buxsh, son of Sultan Chusero, and 
heir to the imperial throne. Beneath the root of 
a large forest tree, a hole had been dug to the 
depth of seven feet, which led into a small cavern 
scarcely two yards square. The mode of entrance 
and egress w'us by means of the notched trunk of 
a small tree, that served as a ladder. 

Before he entered the subterranean retreat of his 
venerable companion, the young prince, aided by 
tile old man, twisted round a tree the cord by 
which lie had escaped from the fortress, and with 
a stick tightened it until it gave way above, just 
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where it had been chafed by the rough ledge 
over which it had been thrown to prevent contact 
with the mountain side. Having taken this pre¬ 
caution, he entered the sacred dwelling of the 
fakcer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“Welcome," said the venerable man, to the 
abode of the free ! You interpreted the symbols 
as I had anticipated, and your liberty is secured. 
The Emperor is dead, and the Vizier seeks to place 
you upon the throne as legitimate lieir of the em - 
pire. You must repair instantly to the capital, 
and the crown will be placed upon your head.” 

“ May not this be a device,” asked the prince 
musingly, “ to seduce me into the power of new 
enemies ^ Is not Shah Jehan in arms ? What forces 
can I oppose to so pow'crful a rival 

“ The kingdom is divided. Your uncle Sheriar, 
at the Sultana’s instigation, claims the succession, 
and is prepared tp substantiate his claims by 
force ot arms; but the Vizier is determined to 
place the sceptre in your grasp; and, backed by 
the imperial army under the conduct of such a 
lender, no one can be in a condition to dispute your 
lawful inheritance with any chance of success. 
Your father's rebellion is forgotten, and the people 
shout your name with enthusiasm." 
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But how,” inquired the prince, with a keen 
glance at the venerable minister of the Prophet, 
—how have all these facts reached this lone re¬ 
treat ?’* 

My son,” replied the old man solemnly, ** this 
lone retreat is celebrated from one extremity of 
Hindostan to the other, and princes visit the ca¬ 
vern of the fakecr. I am consulted by the wisest 
legislators, as well as by the ignorant vagrant whose 
only abode is the forest jungle, and his bed the dry 
turf. I am respected, but I am also feared. JMy 
friendship has been won in your behalf: do not 
despise it, for my enmity can reach you even upon 
the throne, though surrounded by armies and di¬ 
rected by the wisest counsellors.” 

Well, father, it is certain that I cannot be in 
a worse position than I was, confined in the dark 
bowels of yonder mountain. Liberty is a cheap 
purchase almost at any price. Your good-will 
assures me I can scarcely fail of success, sup¬ 
ported by the alliance and directed by the coun¬ 
sels of so holy a man. But suppose the gai*rison 
should seek me in this retreat; am I secure fVom 
their search ?” 

'' They have too much respect for the old man 
of the valley to desecrate the sanctuary which he has 
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rendered sacred by an occupation of more than fifty 
years. But even should they be so bold as to for¬ 
get what is due to the character of one whose life 
has been devoted to God, their efforts to recapture 
you will not avail:—there is succour at hand.” 

“ Who is advancing to my rescue ?” 

“ One, my son, little accustomed to mount the 
w'ar-horse: but when the heart once rouses the 
spirit to action, the meek dove becomes an eagle 
in all things—save in a tliirst for blood.” 

By this time the sound of voices was heard in 
various directions round the fakeer’s abode. The 
wood grew so thickly in the valley, that in many 
parts it was impossible to penetrate; and the 
fakeer's retreat was in the most inaccessible part 
of the jungle. There was, how'ever, a narrow 
path leading to it from the plain, which hap¬ 
pened to be known to one of the garrison, who 
undertook to conduct his comrades to the spot. 
N(it anticipating any interruption in their search 
after the fugitive, a very small party had under¬ 
taken the pursuit. 

The prince was alarmed as the voices ap* 
proached, but his venerable companion endea¬ 
voured to assure him. 

Young man,” said he, this is not a mo- 
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ment for idle fears. Remember that the suc¬ 
cess of human endeavour is permitted only where 
it answers the wise ends of'Him who is the source 
of all wisdom. I have heard that you once escaped 
the tiger's deadly spring: but know, that He who 
could pluck thee from the jaws of the tiger can 
likewise rescue thee from the arm of man. Bear 
this, moreover, in mind, that the prince who has 
no confidence in God cannot be fit to reign; for 
no man can rule an empire wisely except God 
be with him." 

The party in search of the prince had now sur¬ 
rounded the cavern in which he lay concealed. 

“ Father," said one of the soldiers, who seemed 
to be their leader, our prisoner has escaped, and 
we must seek for him in your burrow. He would, 
no doubt, prefer being buried alive here, with 
such holy company, to occupying a more spacious 
abode higher up the hill, without any merrier 
companions than his own thoughts." 

'' Soldier!" said the fakeer, rising from his un¬ 
derground dwelling, and standing before the 
party with an aspect of stern indignation, search 
where you list: profane the sanctuary of the Pro¬ 
phet's vicegerent by your unhallowed intrusion, 
and be the consequences upon your own head!" 
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My head for the consequences!” said the man, 
and leaped down into the subterraneous abode of 
sanctity. 

At this moment the fakeer stepped behind a 
tree—struck rapidly upon a gong three blows, 
which resounded through the valley. The sol¬ 
dier now hailed his companions from below, an¬ 
nouncing to them that he had found their prisoner. 
The party consisted of ten men, nine of whom had 
by this time surrounded the entrance of the cavern 
to assist their comrade in securing the captive: 
they had, however, no sooner done this, than 
each man fell to the earth transfixed with an 
arrow. A party of twenty Bheels, rushing from 
their ambush, instantly despatched and stripped 
the wounded soldiers. 

Now,” said the fakeer, addressing the prince, 
who had ascended from his place of sanctuary, 
'' you see how lit^e cause there was for distrust. 
Those who have been instrumental to your escape 
had calculated the probabilities of a recapture too 
nicely not to provide against such a contingency. 
You must follow your rescuers, who will conduct 
y<m to a place of security.** 

But shall I not leave you in jeopardy ? Will 
it not be surmised that you have been privy to my 
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escape, and will not my enemies ■wteak. their ven¬ 
geance upon you ?” 

“ Should they do their worst, they can only cut 
off the ragged remnant of an existence now well 
nigh spun to its last thread. Let them do what 
they list —I fear them not. I have fulfilled the 
purposes of my vocation, and am ready to enter 
upon the consummation of my destiny. Still, 
while I live, the benefits of my experience are 
at your command.** 

The prince now quitted the spot with the old 
man’s blessing, and followed the Bheels into the 
thickest of the jungle. These half-savage moun¬ 
taineers threaded the thicket with surprising fa¬ 
cility, clearing the way before their royal charge, 
and treating him with a rude courtesy which 
showed that they were less barbarians by nature 
than by circumstance. They were almost en¬ 
tirely naked, having only a narrow strip of cloth 
round the loins, and another round the head, 
meant to represent a turban, or rather a skull¬ 
cap. They were armed with bows and arrows of 
the rude^ construction, but which they used with 
a skill perfectly amazing. During their progress 
through the forest, several of them took occasion 
to display their dexterity before the royal stranger. 
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A paTtridge rose from some long grass in an open 
vista in the wood, and, while on the wing, was 
transfixed with an arrotv by one of the Bheels. A 
pigeon was killed in a similar manner. A hare fell 
a victim to the dexterity of a third archer. 

After travelling about six hours, they reached a 
rude village, nearly on the summit of a hill, in the 
gorge of a deep glen. The prince was here shown 
into the best habitation the village afforded; which 
was a small hovel thatched with dried plantain- 
leaves, the walls consisting of thin bamboos inter¬ 
laced with jungle-grass, the floor of mud being 
overlaid with a compost of cowdung and straw. 
A coarse rug was spread in one corner, and this 
constituted the whole furniture of the apartment. 

The soldier who had sprung into the fakeer’s 
cave, and thus escaped the arrows of the Bheels, 
they took prisoner, and made him accompany them 
to the village, pn their arrival, a consultation 
being held, they determined to put him to death, 
lie was accordingly hung with his own turban 
upon the branch of a tree; and while struggling in 
the agonies of strangulation, six arrows were dis¬ 
charged at him. His body was afterwards cut 
down, stripped, and thrown into a well. 

Dismal as the hovel was into which the prince 
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teas obliged to creep, the consciousness of freedom 
Imparted to it an air of comfort which he had 
enjoyed so sensibly even in his father’s 
p^aoe. Before evening closed in, a bustle was 
hipard in the village, which was almost immedi- 
alely followed by a palankeen and two hackeries,* 
accompanied by about twenty attendants. Such 
a circumstance having probably never before 
occurred in a village of poor Bheels, excited 
a considerable sensation among the inhabitants; 
some of whom, however, were evidently so little 
overcome by surprise, as to render it more than 
proba)l>le that the arrival had not been altogether 
unexpected. The prince could not help feeling sur¬ 
prise when the fact was announced to him; and 
on quitting the hut, in which he had flung himself 
upon the rug, in order to snatch a brief repose after 
the fatigues of his journey, his astonishment was 
only surpassed by his delight at meeting in the 
stranger, whose arrival had just been announced to 
him, the daughter of Sultan Sheriar, who, imme- 
diately u po n the death of Jehangire, had set up his 
claim tC^pK imperial thrpne. 

An attachment had long subsisted between the 

* A bsekery is a covered carriage, drawn by bullocks. 
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(laughter of Shariar'^ and the heir of Chusefo, his 
eldest brotlier, who^^ad been murdered by Shah 
Jchan^ third son of t*,he deceased monarch Jehan- 
gire. This attachmei^^t was orij|inally encouraged 
by the parents; buA Sultan Shariar had lately 
withheld his approbajtiou upoE^^f^the most futile 
pleas, his motives becoming M^ciently evident 
upon the death of his | father, the late Emperor, 
whom lie sought to su\cceed as sovereign of the 
Aloguls. Prince Dawii\ Buxsh, son of Chiiser6, 
and consequently the jlawful successor of his 
grandfather, had been ^imprisoned through the 
intrigues of his uncle, \ Shariar, who had per¬ 
suaded the credulous wmperor that the young 
prince was engaged in a c^Jisjiiracy against his life. 
Wlien Jehangire died, shariar immediately re¬ 
solved to assert his title tl> the sovereignty of the 
IMogul empire Ills daughter, whose affection for 
her cousin had not abated ijn spite of her parent’s 
hostility, effected the escape of Dawir Buxsh, 
through the intervention ofUhe fakeer, who hired 
a body of Bheels, whom he wlaced in amb^.8b near 
his underground dwelling. And accomptfe^ed the 
lirince’s retreat, as has been already described. The 
princess had for some days waken up her abode 
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in the neighbourhood, and j had been apprised 
about noon of the success ofkthose measures she 
hadsi^xuployed for the princej^ release. Upon re- 
cebfl&g this information, she immediately set out 
for the village, where she amved about the close 
of day. ' 

The prince was overjoy^ at so unexpected a 
meeting ; he could scarcel y control the excess of 
his rapture. Blessings seemed so to accumulate 
upon him, that he already began to fancy he had 
swallowed {he last bitter in the draught of life, 
which had been sweetened by a medicament that 
had either expelled or spiritualized the minutest 
dross, and that there noyjr remained nothing but a 
residuum of joy. He riecoUected the rebukes of 
' the holy man to whom hje was so signally indebted 
for his release from an owous bondage, and readily 
persuaded himself that /there was something pro¬ 
phetic in his solemn homily. 

Welcome,^* said he,sweet lady,” as he handed 
the princess from her palankeen: this is, indeed, 
an unexpected but Welcome meeting. To what 
am I indebted for so aignal a gratification P” 

To a woman's apection, prince, which, like 
toe lightning of Heaven, overcomes all obstacles; 
and, though it sottndtimes blasts that on which it 
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falls, is nevertheless a light and a glory; love 
throws a beam of gladness over the dark lines of 
human destiny, as lightning gilds the stonn/^ 

The comparison is somewJ>«t ominott^ir I 
would rather feel the warm ' of a woman’s 
love, than the bright shaft whX dies before the 
thunder. It has a deadly gleam/when one knows 
that death may be in its flash. The fires of true 
love harm not. But welcome, Udy, to the re¬ 
treat of a poor fugitive, whose only abode is the 
wretched hovel of the mountain robber.” 

You will make but a short sojourn here among 
these rude though friendly mountaineers. To-mor¬ 
row you may expect to meet friends ready to place 
you upon that throne which you were born to ho¬ 
nour. I have had a hard struggle between filial love 
and the obligations of a plighted affection, but the 
latter have prevailed. As your affianced bride, I 
quitted my father’s roof to join you, when I saw 
he would deprive you of your lawful inheritance. 
Tlu> Vizier has armed in your cause, and the im¬ 
perial army under his command is now encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore, where* he is ex¬ 
pecting you to join him, having been apprised of 
the measures to be adopted for your escape. My 
father’s army is on its march towards the capital 
* H 2 
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and when the adverse forces meet^ the struggle 
will no doubt be desperate/* 

T|^, prince resigned his hut to the princess, 
who^prdered in her palankeen, within which she 
determined to pass the night. Meanwhile, Dawir 
Buxsh was conducted to another hut, much less 
clean and commodious than that he had quitted, as 
a Bheel family had yacated it in order to accom¬ 
modate him. The attendants of the princess were 
dispersed about the village, most of them spread¬ 
ing their rugs under trees, satisfied with that sort 
of accomihodation which, though no hardship in 
eastern, climes, would be considered among the 
severest in countries where excess of refinement 
has almost given a new interpretation to priva¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The royal fugitive now thought that he was he- 
yoiid the reach of pursuit, and in a state of envi> 
able tranquillity threw Jiimself upon a rug in a 
corner of his hovel. He was too happy to sleep, 
and lay thinking upon the splendid prospects 
opening before him, and which appeared on the 
eve of consummation. The first man in the em¬ 
pire had armed in his cause; the whole imperial 
army appeared favourable to his pretensions, and 
few or none of the principal Omrahs, so far as he 
could ascertain, had declared against him. He was 
secure in the affections of the most beautiful prin¬ 
cess of her age. Being young, in high health, and 
in the vigour of early manhood, he foresaw no¬ 
thing but enjoyment. ^ 

As he lay pondering the happinc which his 
full and joyous heart flattered itself was in store 
for him, he seemed to be carried into a new but 
delightful wory, where the visionary w'as not 
be distinguished .from the true, but where there 
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was nothing of the one or the other to arrest that 
full tide of fruition which was flowing in upon him. 
His -yery body appeared to be lifted above this 
gross earth ; and though it was reclined upon a 
coarse rug, within the small dirty sty of a Bheel, 
it was at that moment alive to sensations of thrill¬ 
ing delight. The soul was too buoyant to be 
tied down to the material pleasures of this gross 
world, but soared with the imagination into a new 
field of bliss, where, though it was entranced in a 
delusive dream of the moment, this was neverthe¬ 
less one of those exquisite fictions which have all 
the glow and vividness of the most distinct reality. 
These happy visions at length gave way to a pro¬ 
found sleep ; his senses were steeped in an uncon- 
'sciousness so absolute, that no perceptible image 
passed over the fine speculum of the brain, which 
the heavy breath of slumber had rendered too dull 
for reflection. In the midst of his stubborn re¬ 
pose he was roused by sounds that portended evil. 
He listened; the clash of arms was distinguish¬ 
able, and presently blended with the shouts of con¬ 
flict, Morning had not yet dawned, but the stars 
were bright above, and there was sufficient light to 
distinguish objects not very remote. The prince 
was staggered, he knew not what to think. It oc- 
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curred to him that part of the garrison, from whose 
custody he had escaped, roust have traced him to 
his retreat, and were in the act of attempting a 
rescue. Impelled by his apprehension for the 
princess, he rushed towards the hut which she 
occupied, but to his consternation found it de¬ 
serted. None of her attendants were at hand. The 
shouts of battle still sounded in his ears; he bound¬ 
ed forward, but was almost immediately sur¬ 
rounded. Being unarmed, he could offer no re¬ 
sistance, How suddenly was the beautiful fabric 
raised by the enthusiastic ardour of hope subverted ! 
H is hands were instantly secured, and he w'as or¬ 
dered to proceed between two soldiers, two pre¬ 
ceding and two following. 

Light streaks of grey were beginning to dapple 
the horizon. The prince was now made acquaint¬ 
ed w'ith the nature of the late conflict, which he 
already partly 8us|)ected. Sultan Shariar, having 
been apprized, just before the princess quitted her 
home, that she had projected a plan for the deli¬ 
very of Dawdr Buxsh, had ordered a strong party of 
troops to follow in her track, suspecting that she 
was about to proceed to the place where his com¬ 
petitor for the throne of the IMoguls would lie 
concealed, if he should succeed in effecting his es- 
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cape. The princess, the better to cover her de¬ 
sign, quitted her home under pretence of making 
a pilgrimage to an ancient mosque, raised by 
one of the early Mahomedan conquerors. Her in¬ 
tention was no secret to her father, wlio ordered 
her to be followed at a convenient distance, and 
brought back when she should have reached the 
place of her destination, with the Prince Dawir 
Buxsh, if he should be discovered there. This 
order had been executed with such success, that 
both the princess and her affianced husband fell 
into the hands of the detachment from Shariar's 
army, as has been already detailed. 

As the dawn advanced, the troops were galled 
by arrows from the Bheels, w ho lay in ambush in 
the various thickets of th% jungle. Not an enemy 
was to be seen, and yet 'the frequent wounds re¬ 
ceived by the Sultan's soldiers as they descended 
the hill, told with a forcible eloquence how deadly 
were the foes by whom they were surrounded. In 
order to keep their body as compact as possible, 
that it might present less surface to the arrows 
of the foe, they marched in close column of six 
deep, dividing in the centre, w'here the princess 
was borne in her palankeen; and the prince, guarded 
by six soldiers, brought up the rear. The column 
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was dreadfully galled as it proceeded. Several 
soldiers fell dead from the arrows of their secret 
foes. There was no evading the peril, and no 
possibility of reaching the bowmen, who were so 
intimately acquainted with every intricacy of the 
jungle, that the moment they w'ere pursued, they 
disappeared among the thickets, where it was im¬ 
possible to follow them. 

The piince was vigilantly guarded; but in pass¬ 
ing through a dark hollow of the w'ood, the two 
soldiers on either side of him received at the same 
moment an arrow in their temples, and e.xpired on 
the spot, the four others being likewise w'ounded, 
though not mortally* A party of Bhecls darted 
from the covert in an instant and seized the captive, 
but were impeded by the brave resistance of the- 
four wounded soldiers until a party of. the main 
body came up and put those bold mountaineers to 
flight. In the struggle, their royal prisoner received 
a severe sabre-cut on the back part of his arm, 
w’hich was bound up tightl}" with his turban to 
prevent the effusion of blood. Happily for Sul¬ 
tan Shariar’s troops, their march through the jungle 
was not a long one, or they W'ould have been more 
than probably cut off to a man. 

Upon gaining the bottom of the hill, the detach- 
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ment entered a naked plain, in which, after a 
short march, tliey halted near a village, under a 
tope or grove of mango trees. Such, however, 
was the severe execution done among them in their 
progress through the forest, that upon numbering 
their force, they discovered that fifteen out of a 
hundred had been killed, and thirty-two wounded, 
nine of whom they were obliged to leave behind 
them at the village, to the care of the native sur¬ 
geons. The prince*s arm was here examined, 
but the hurt, though severe, was found to be 
only a flesh wound; which being dressed, the 
detachment proceeded on its march after taking 
a slight repast, and halted a second time at 
another village, about two hours before noon. 
Here the prince began to suffer considerable pain 
from his wound. He became feverisli and de¬ 
pressed. He requested to be allowed an inter¬ 
view with the princess, which was refused. The 
reaction of disappointment sbon increased his 
feverish symptoms to an alarming extent. He 
was now as despondent as he had been previ¬ 
ously exhilarated, and saw nothing in tlie future 
but gigantic miseries, or the shadows of departed 
joys. His heart sickened; he gave way to un¬ 
manly sorrow. His ardent spirit, which had been 
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elevated to tlie highest pinnacle of hope, sank at 
once into the very lowest depths of despair. lie 
felt as if the stroke of death would be a bless¬ 
ing. Ilis fever increased to such a degree that he 
was unable to proceed, for he had hitherto been 
forced to march like a common soldier. In conse¬ 
quence of his illness a rude litter was provided, upon 
which he w’as placed, a coarse cloth being thrown 
over it to exclude the scorching rays of the sun ; 
and he thus proceeded, borne upon the shoulders 
of six men. No entreaties could induce the officer 
commanding the detachment to allow him to hold 
a moment’s conversation with Shariar*s daughter, 
who was guarded with a vigilance that defied eva¬ 
sion. She was, however, treated with the greatest 
respect, and every attention paid to lier comfort ; 
while her cousin, on the contrary, had not only 
been treated with marked disrespect, but sub¬ 
jected to many painful indignities. Of this his 
companion in sorrow'^ was ignorant. Still, al¬ 
though every wish she expressed consistent with 
her security was immediately granted, yet her 
earnest solicitations to sec the prince were re¬ 
fused. She therefore proceeded in silence and 
in sadness under this bitterest privation «)f her cap¬ 
tivity. 



I.jO tuk prince and the fakekr. 

The illness of Dawir Buxsh was studiously 
kept from her knowledge, nor until they reached 
their destination was the circumstance of his hav¬ 
ing been wounded made known to her. 

Upon their arrival at Shariar’s camp, the prince 
was consigned to a tent which was rigidly guard¬ 
ed ; and the father having upbraided his daughter 
with treachery, gave her into the custody of some 
of the female attendants of the harem, who took 
her to a tent in the rear of tlie encampment, 
likewise surrounded by a numerous and vigilant 
guard. Her ordinary attendants were withdrawn ; 
the men distributed in different divisions of the 
army, and the women sent to other services. 

The royal prisoner was kept in rigid confine¬ 
ment ; and though his fever became high and 
threatened to be fatal, not even a servant was per¬ 
mitted to wait upon him. He was deeply galled at 
this indignity ; but the guards derided his expos¬ 
tulations, and he was left to struggle against his 
malady as he best might. The strength of his con¬ 
stitution prevailed. On the third day the violence 
of his fever abated, and' his wound began rapidly 
to heal. 

Shariar, hearing that the Vizier was advancing 
towards him with the imperial army, which, 
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though less in number than his own, was com¬ 
posed of choicer troops, was afraid of proceeding 
to extremities against his prisoner, lest it should 
weaken his own cause by casting upon him the 
slur of having murdered a nephew and lawful heir 
to the throne. He was nevertheless in hopes that 
harsh treatment might aggravate the fever which 
the prince’s wound had induced, and thus, by re¬ 
moving out of his way a dangerous competitor, 
leave the road to empire comparatively clear before 
him. 

The Vizier had now advanced within two coss 
of Shariar's army, which was encamped on the op¬ 
posite side of a narrow but deej) stream, that di¬ 
vided the hostile forces. Shariar had taken 
up a strong position on the slope of a hill. Hank¬ 
ed on one side by the stream, and on the other 
by a thick jungle, 'i'he Vizier crossed this stream 
during the night, at a ford about two miles be¬ 
low the enemy’s encampment, and appeared next 
morning drawn np in battle array upon the plain. 
His army was formed into three divisions ; the 
rigiit wing being commanded by iNfoliabet Chan, 
the second by an Omrah who had disti?iguished 
himself in the Deccan, under Shah Jehan, and the 
centre by the Vizier in person. As the army of Sha- 
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riar was in too strong a position to render an attack 
prudent on the part of the imjierialists, the Vizier, 
8US))ecting that the enemy, confiding in superior 
numbers, would rush down upon him from the 
height which they occupied, warily awaited the 
expected onset. He was not deceived in this con¬ 
jecture. Shariar, conceiving that the impetuosity 
of a charge from the elevation of his position would 
give him considerable advantage, commanded a 
vigorous onset to be made against the enemy’s 
centre, where the Vizier commanded. The shock 
was so great that the imperialists recoiled ; but 
IMohabet Chan immediately brought up his men, 
who, attacking the Sultan’s troops with great 
energy upon their left flank, soon checked the 
momentary advantage which they had obtained, 
and the battle raged for some time with a pretty 
near equality of success. 

The raw forces of Shariar were several times re- 
pulsed by the well-disciplined valour of the impe¬ 
rial soldiers; but fresh troops rushed to the charge 
as their comrades gave way, and the balance of 
victory hung for sometime doubtful. The Vizier’s 
elephant was killed under him, but he leaped from 
the howdah, and fought on foot with a spirit which 
infused new courage into his army^ and baffled the 
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repeated assaults of the enemy. Whilst the right 
wiiigj under the command of IMohabet, and the 
centre, at the head of which the Vizier still fought 
in ])erson, were maintaining a desperate conflict 
against superior numbers, with slow but manifest 
advantage, the left wing was repulsed, and 
obliged to retreat before the impetuous charge of 
its foes, headed by their princes. At this cri¬ 
tical moment, Dawir Buxsh, w'ho had managed 
during the confusion of tlu* battle to escape from 
his guards, was seen in full career towards the 
contending armies. He had mounted a charger 
w’hich had galloped from the battle on the death of 
its rider. Reaching the left Aving of the imperial 
army as it was retreating before its victors, he 
shouted to the soldiers to support their sovereign. 
The enemy paused for an instant in their career 
of pursuit, unable to comprehend the arrival of a 
foe from their own camp. During that pause the 
imperialists rallied. Dawir Buxsh placed himself 
at their head, charged and drove back the insur¬ 
gents, who, becoming dispirited by so unexpected 
a check, faltered, retreated, and their retreat w'as 
soon converted into a total rout. The centre and 
right wing, commanded by the Vizier and Moliabet 
Chan, had already obtained so decided an advan- 
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tage over the main body of the army to which 
they were ojjposed, that the rout of the enemy’s 
right wing almost immediately decided the fortune 
of the day. The army of Shariar was totally de¬ 
feated, and he fell' into the hands of the Vizier. 
The slaughter was dreadful; the victory decisive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Prince Dawir Buxsh was received with loud 
acclamation by the troops. His late exploit gave 
them hopes of an emperor that would lead them 
on to conquest. He was borne in triumph to 
the imperial camp, and next da}' the army pro¬ 
ceeded to Agra. Sultan Shariar’s daughter had 
fallen into the victor’s hands. The youthful so¬ 
vereign desired that she might be brought into 
Ins presence; she accordingly appeared before 
him, her bosom agitated by conflicting emotions. 
She was at once elated by joy at her lover’s re¬ 
lease, and depressed by sorrow at her father’s 
captivity. Her beauty was heightened by the 
singular variety of^ feeling wdiich her countenance 
expressed. She fell at the prince’s feet: he aff’ec- 
tionately raised her, and said, with earnest but 
tender passion, 

“ Let not my preserver kneel to one who is in¬ 
debted to her for his liberty — perhap*^ his life; 
for the dungeon soon puts an end to earthly capti- 
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vities. The star of our destinies has risen—may it 
ascend in glory to its meridian ! As soon as I am 
placed upon tlie musnud^ our marriage shall be 
solemnized, and we will enjoy the consummation 
of our happiness, which adverse chances have so 
long delayed.” 

“ But my father V* exclaimed the princess with 
a suffused eye and quivering lip. 

“ He will, for the present, remain a prisoner. 
He has sought to usurp the crown. The sove¬ 
reign of the Moguls must perform his duty to his 
people as well as to himself.” 

This was said with a tone of grave determina¬ 
tion, w'hich strikingly contrasted with the w'arm 
glow of tenderness that had preceded it. Tliere 
was an expression of almost stern resolution in the 
calm but brilliant gleam of the speaker’s eye. The 
princess burst into tears. 

Be compoMd, lady,” said the prince, resuming 
his former tenderness, and confide in my justice, 
which I trust will never neutralize my clemency. 
Your father has erred; and if he may not be for¬ 
given, for your sake his life is sacred.” 

The daughter gave an hysteric sob, threw her¬ 
self upon the prince’s neck, and yielded to an 
irrepressible burst of emotion. She was relieved 
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by the promise: a smile dilated her brow; her 
dark full eye expanded with a strong impulse 
of gratitude; and a single tear trickled slowly 
down her cheek, upon which a delicate smile 
quivered, like sunshine following the shower. 
The attendants w^ere moved at the scene; the 
prince was subdued, still his determination re¬ 
lative to the prisoner, which had not yet tran- 
s]>ircd, remained unaltered. His attachment to¬ 
wards his daughter was strong and fervent, but 
be could not forget that he had been grossly 
wronged. The indignities so wantonly heaped 
upon him during his inarch to Shariar’s camp, 
when suffering from the pain of his wound, 
did not pass from his mind, and it is not the 
character of despotic princes to suffer injury to 
escape retribution. 

The princess retired from the royal tent wdth a 
joyous satisfaction arising from the assurance that 
her father's life should be spared. She could not 
for a moment suppose that the man by whom 
she was evidently beloved, would allow himself 
long to entertain feelings of hostility towards her 
parent, however great the provocation. But she 
knew not the heart of him upon whose clemency 
she relied. Revenge is the most difficult passion 
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of our nature to subdue; and its indulgence^ 
among absolute princes^ is one of the greatest evils 
of despotism. 

Dawir Buxsh proceeded to Agra, accompanied 
by the Vizier and Mohabet Chan, and was hailed 
as their Emperor by the universal acclamation of 
the citizens. lie was immediately seated upon the 
musnud, and a proclamation issued for the celebra¬ 
tion of the royal nuptials with the daughter of Sul¬ 
tan Shariar. 

On the following day the prisoner was sum¬ 
moned into the presence of his imperial nephe^v. 
He appeared with an emaciated countenance and 
a dejected mien. He had been long suffering from 
a dreadful malady, which had almost reduced him 
to a shadow. His daughter was present when her 
parent entered, and seeing his bitter dejection, she 
tlirew herself upon his bosom in a paroxysm of 
filial grief. She was gently removed by the at¬ 
tendants. 

“ What does the man deserve," asked Dawir 
Buxsh sternly, turning towards the disconsolate 
prisoner, “who has rebelled against his lawful 
sovereign, cast him into prison, treated him with 
indignity, and exposed his life to jeopardy ?" 

Shariar was silent. 
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"Silence is the most eloquent confession of 
guilt," continued the Krpperor ; " dost thou not 
deserve that death, which, had your ambitious arms 
succeeded, you had no doubt in reserve for me ?” 

" I am in your power," replied Shariar firmly ; 
" you can exercise that power as your discretion 
may prompt. I may be your victim, but nothing 
shall force me to disclose my intentions. I acted 
as I felt justified in acting; it has ended in failure, 
and I am prepared to pay the penalty." 

The indignation of the young Knij)eror was 
kindled, and he said fiercely, " Hoary traitors must 
not escape punishment, liowever nearly allied to 
the tlirone. I have promised to spare your life,” 
said he, " but the light of heaven shall never more 
beam upon those eyes." 

Saying this, he rose, and gave the signal to a 
soldier, who advanced and seized the unhappy 
Shariar. His dai\ghter, with a wild scream of 
agony, threw lierself between the ruffian and his 
victim ; but she was instantly torn from the em¬ 
braces of her parent, who stood with patient re¬ 
signation, awaiting the execution of his dreadful 
sentence. The soldier advanced, and plunged the 
point of his crease into both eyes of the unfortunate 
Sultan. With tlie blood trickling down his cheeks, 
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mingled with tears, he implored to be once more 
permitted to embrace his child. She rushed into 
his arms. 

Tyrant !*' said she, addressing the young 
Emperor, ** this heart shall never be united with 
that of one whose hand is stained with my parent’s 
blood. I have no longer anything to render this 
world desirable, and quit it imprecating tlie male¬ 
diction of a dying woman upon thy head 

Saying this, she seized a crease which was stuck 
in the girdle of one of the guards, drew it suddenly 
before he was aware of her purpose, and plunging 
it into her bosom, fell dead at the soldier's feet. The 
priitce was staggered at the dreadful but unex¬ 
pected issue of his own severity. He had never 
for a moment contemplated such a consummation. 
His attachment to the princess had been ardent, 
but he could not forget the wrongs received at the 
hands of her father. ^ 

From this moment a cloud of gloom hung upon 
his brow. He saw no one; and his seclusion gave 
umbrage to his subjects, who began to murmur at 
the want of enterprise in their new Sovereign. 
Rumours were daily spreading of Shah Jehan's 
approach to avenge the indignity offered to his 
brother Shariar, and the death of that prince’s 
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daughter ; but the Emperor disregarded these ru¬ 
mours, fancying himself secure in the affcctipns of 
his people, and in the support of the Vizier and 
Mohabet Chan. 

Shortly after the decease of his affianced bride, 
the venerable fakeer stood before Dawir Buxsh, 
and with undaunted severity upbraided him with 
his cruel rigour towards his uncle. 

Your throne totters," he said solemnly; ‘'the 
sceptre which a tyrant sways is ever held in a 
feeble grasp, and by a precarious tenure. Justice 
can never sanction cruelty; and you should have 
remembered that you were indebted for liberty, 
most probably for life, to the daughter of that 
prince whom you have so wantonly mutilated. 
The blood of that daughter will cry from the 
earth against you. Heaven has its punishment 
for guilty sovereigns, and your doom has gone 
forth." 

The youthful monarch was subdued by the so¬ 
lemn earnestness of the holy man, and quailed 
before him. 

" Father," he said, “ I have but visited a rebel 
with merited retribution. His cruelties towards 
me have been repaid with cruelty, which the laws 
of justice sanction.'* 
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“But which,” fervently exclaimed the fakeer, 
“the laws of religion forbid. The justice of ty¬ 
rants is not the justice of the great and good God, 
^ho so tempers it with mercy that repentance con¬ 
verts it into a blessing both to the receiver and the 
giver. Justice becomes a bane where mercy is 
defied and scorned. Retribution is an attribute 
which belongs alone to Omnipotence; man knows 
not how to exercise it. You have attempted to grasp 
the thunder: beware that it does not recoil upon 
your own head with that terrible energy which 
leaves behind the fearful impress of destruction.” 

Bold as was the rebuke of this venerable man, 
and even insolent as was his intrusion and bearing, 
yet such was his character for sanctity, and so uni¬ 
versal the awe in which he was held, that no 
one attempted to resent the indignity offered to 
their sovereign, and the fakeer quitted the impe¬ 
rial presence with a smile of calm defiance, as he 
tottered out of tlie palace. The Emperor called to 
mind his visit while he was a captive, and remem¬ 
bered that to him he was chiefly indebted for the 
success of the princess's plan for his escape, which 
had been eventually crowned with such complete 
success ; he therefore permitted him to pass from 
the palace without molestation. The old man’s 
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words, Ifowever, had sunk deep into the heart of 
Dawir Buxsh, and harrowed him to the quick. 
There was a fearful import in them which trou¬ 
bled him sorely: they sounded like the dark pre-f 
sage of doom. 

The rumours of his uncle Shah Johan’s approach 
daily strengthened, and he already began to fancy 
that he saw his own speedy downfall. Those no¬ 
bles wdio were more immediately about his person, 
w'hispered doubts of the Vizier’s sincerity, and 
these doubts were but too soon confirmed. The 
report of Shah Jehan’s march towards the capital 
w'as shortly verified. He reached liahore at tlie 
head of a numerous army, and encamped a few 
miles from the city. The young Emperor had 
taken no measures to interrupt his passage, rely¬ 
ing upon the fidelity of the Vizier and Mohabet 
Chciii, both of whom, as he found out too late, 
had favoured his ancle's designs upon the throne. 
He received a summons, which M'a.s commu¬ 
nicated by the Vizier, to resign the sceptre into 
older and abler hands. When the unhappy sove¬ 
reign upbraided his minister wdth treachery, the 
latter did not hesitate to confess that he had 
simply favoured his accession, in order to give 
time for Shah Jehan to collect an army and put 
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himself in a condition to dispute liis rightir The 
Moguls/’ continued the Vizier, do not like to 
be governed either by boys or by women, both 
of whom ought to yield to the natural supremacy 
of men.” 

This was not the time to dispute a doctrine sub¬ 
versive of all legitimate rights, with one who had 
tile power to illustrate it in his own hands. Dawir 
Buxsh, without a moment's hesitation, seeing that 
opposition would be mere fatuity, consented to 
relinquish the imperial sceptre provided his life 
were spared, and a competent maintenance assured 
to him. No answer was returned to these stipula¬ 
tions, but on the following day the deposed Em¬ 
peror was confined to one of the lower apartments 
of the Seraglio, and Shah Jehaii proclaimed Em- 
])eror, with almost universal consent:—such is hu¬ 
man tergiversation ! The people have no lasting 
affection for sovereigns. The favourite of to-day 
is an object of hatred to-morrow— 

** Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Death keeps his court.** 

Dawir BiixshT who had been lately raised to 
a throne amid popular acclamation, was now 
hurled from his elevation, and more an object of 
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pity thait the meanest among tiiose whom he had 
so lately governed. His cruelty to the unhappy 
Shariar too late iilled him with remorse. The 
death of that Sultan’s daughter tortured his me¬ 
mory with a thousand bitter pangs. lie saw that 
hi?s late was determined on, and the lingering de¬ 
sire of life made him look forward fo death witli 
horror. 

(.)n the morning after his uncle’s accesaioji to 
the throne of the Moguls, two eunuchs entered 
the prison of 3-)awir Buxsh ; he immediately knew 
that he was to die, and throwing himself upon his 
knees, \vas strangled whilst in the act of putting 
up a prayer to Heaven. The aspiration was cut 
short by the bow-string, and Sultixn Shariar and 
ins (laughter were both fully avenged. 


i2 
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CHAPTER I. 

Lody Chan was seated in the veranda ot‘ his 
palace smoking his hookah, and enjoying the 
luxury of repose which that exquisite instrument 
is so admirably calculated to induce. Behind 
him stood a tall attendant dressed in a tunic of 
green cloth, his waist encircled by a red cummer¬ 
bund, his head surmounted with a bright yellow 
turban, undulating a yak's tail over his master, 
to prevent mosquitos from sounding in his ears 
their little note of w’arning, or fixing their fine 
taper antennae into those rich conduits througli 
which the currents of life meander in ten thou¬ 
sand winding avenues to and from the heart. Be¬ 
side this man stood another attendant, sjineAvhat 
differently clad as to colour, but precisely similar 
in costume, waving a punka beside the Chan, in 
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order to break the stagnation of the hot air of 
noon^ in a shade where the thermometer would 
standout ninety-eiglit degrees. 

Lody was seated upon a carpet from the valued 
looms of Persia; beside him stood a goblet of 
Shiraz wine^ and at his right hand a match¬ 
lock, its stock richly inlaid with gold. From 
the eaves of the veranda fell a silk awning, 
which was lowered when the sun slanted its le¬ 
vel rays above the horizon in its early rising, or 
flooded the plain with its departing glories, ere 
it sank behind the broad ocean. This awning was 
brocaded with the precious metals from the cele¬ 
brated bazaars of Ispahan, unrivalled throughout 
the East for the richness of its tissues. The walls 
were panelled with polished steel, which multi¬ 
plied the reflection of every object near, and 
seemed to give an almost interminable space to 
the balconies by which the palace was surrounded. 
Arms, burnished 'with a care that showed how 
highly they were prized, hung from the pilasters 
which supported the projecting roof of the ve¬ 
randa, and various emblems of war were distri- 

* 

buted around with a profusion and an attention 
to effect, which sufliciei^ly evinced how familiar 
the lord of this palace was with that bane of peace 
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upon earth oF which it has been too truly said, 
and but too little heeded, that 

War *3 a game 

Which, were their subjects wise, kings would not play at. 

Every thing around the palace oF Chan Lody 
attested his predilection For this most desperate 
game oF chance that man can engage in. He was 
one oF the greatest warriors of his day. Being a 
descendant of the imperial family of Lody, he felt 
anxious to maintain the dignity of his house; but 
though glory was the fierce aim of his ambition, 
he never tarnished it by an act of dishonour. He 
was indeed an ambitious prince, but a generous 
■>oldier and a virtuous man. 

Whilst he sat drawing through the golden 
mouthpiece of his beautifully embossed hookah 
the exhalations of a richly aromatic chillatn, a 
stranger was announced desiring to have an in¬ 
terview with the Chan, 

“ Admit him,*' said Lody to the attendant, wJio 
instantly withdrew, and shortly returned ushering 
in the stranger. 

The latter appeared to be a youth of nrble de- 

4i> 

portment and gallant bearing. He was evidently 
in the dawn of manhood, but had all its best attri- 
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butes legibly recorded on his clear open brow 
and small decided features. Lody’s eye relaxed 
into a faint yet bright smile as he bent it upon the 
noble stranger, whose salutation he returned with 
)nucli courtesy. 

Chan Lody," said the youth, “ you are aware 
that the Emperor Jehangire is in paradise; a 
usurper, aided by the influence of the Sultana, is 
u])on the throne; the Sultan, Shah Jehan, now 
lawful sovereign of the Moguls, is on his march to 
vindicate his rights and seize the imperial scep¬ 
tre : his route lies through your territories, through 
w’hich he demands your permission to pass, and 
a safe conduct. What answer shall I return, Chan 
Lody ?” 

Lody*s brow became suddenly overcast; and he 
said bitterly, Princes who solicit favours should 
know how to bestow them.” 

“ Is this the answer I am to return to the 
Sultan 

No: when you have refreshed yourself with 
food and rest, I will give y''^ my answer at 
length.’' 

" Is it hostile or.peaceable?” 

“ You will know whim you receive it.” 

Chan Lody, I accept not the hospitality of an 
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enemy. If you deny what I come to solicit, I 
quit your presence with a full and unqualified de¬ 
fiance ; if you grant it, I will eat your salt wdth 
joy, and the Prophet's blessing will requite you 
for the* boon,” 

Young man, your defiance or your blessing 
is to me alike indifferent. I have no desire that 
you should either eat my salt or make my palace 
a ))lace of rest. Bear my answ'cr to your jnaster. 
I grant no safe conduct to rebels. A rebellious 
son cannot be a just prince. I would rather see 
the enemy at my gates, than Shah Jehan Kmperor 
of the Ulogulso” 

A time may come when Chan Lody will be 
glad to forget that he has dared to insult his so¬ 
vereign. 

Saying this, the youthful messenger turned upon 
his heel and was about to depart, but the Chan 
ordered him to be detained; then, by way of add¬ 
ing contempt to Lis refusal, the indignant Omrah 
commanded the dress of a menial to be brought, 
and filling a smaH^hag with rupees, he charged the 
Sulian’s envoy to deliver them, together with an 
old lean horse, to his master. 

The young man departed ; and meeting a shep- 
lu*rd at some sliort distance from Burhampoor. 
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gave him the dress, the rupees, and the horse, 
bidding him deliver them to Chan Lody with 
tlii.s nH’S«!age :—that Prince Illorad, son of the 
emperor Shah Jehan, returned the gift designed 
for his royal parent, as tlie giver might one day 
need a beggar’s boon, since adversity was gene¬ 
rally the lot of insolent nobles and disaffected sub¬ 
jects. 

The shepherd, not considering himself bound by 
the laws of honour, and not being harassed by de¬ 
licate scruples, appropriated the dress, rupees, and 
horse to his own purposes. What to one man was 
an offence, was to another a blessing. 

iVIorad, galled by the indignit}'^ which had 
been so wantonly offered to him, proceeded to¬ 
wards his father’s encampment. On emerging 
from a thick forest upon an extensive plain, 
he sav/ a party at some distance advancing in 
the direction of the jungle. As they approached 
nearer, he perceived a palankeen accompanied 
by a numerous train of attendants. Before 
they had reached the path wftch led into the 
forest, a wild elephant started from the thicket, 
’♦and rushed with a short shrill cry towards the 
approaching cavalcade. .Terrified at the sight of 
such a huge foe, the attendants dispersed; and 
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the bearers, laying down the palankeen, fled iti 
different directions. The elephant advanced >vith 
an asjject of deadly hostility towards the palan¬ 
keen, which, as ISIorad perceived, from the cur¬ 
tains being closely drawn round it, contained a 
female; and, from the number of her attendants, 
it was evident that she was a female of rank. 
Unappalled by the danger, he darted forward; 
and being nearer the palankeen than the elephant, 
came up with the animal before it could reach its 
victim. Striking it with his sword just above the 
knee joint of the right leg behind, he at once dis¬ 
abled it, and diverted its attention from the object 
of attack. The huge creature immediately uttered 
a scream of agony, and turned upon Morad; but 
unable to use the wounded limb, its movements 
were slow and embarrassed; ^lorad, therefore, had 
no difficulty in evading its assault by actively 
running behind it, and seizing his opportunity, he 
inflicted another wound on the other hind leg. 
which rendered the elephant unable to tio mis¬ 
chief. It rolled upon the earth: and iSIorad call¬ 
ing upon his attendants to approach, took a match¬ 
lock, and placing the muzzle to the car of the huge^ 
beast, sent a bullet into its brain. The animal 
uttereef a short loud roar, and died. 
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jMeanwhile the lady had quitted her palankeen, 
and stood before her youthful deliverer in the 
beaming lustre of her beauty. Her countenance 
was calm and unruffled, and licr dark eye was 
fixed upon the dead elephant with an expres.>ion 
of resolute satisfaction that showed how little f-he 
had been disturbed by the past danger. She made a 
graceful salaam of acknowledgment ,* and, beckon¬ 
ing with an air of haughty cuminaiKl tt) her attend¬ 
ants, thanked her deliverer with a somewhat lofty 
courtesy, and, inviting him to return to iicr fa¬ 
ther's palace, entered her palankeen. iMorad, who 
had been struck w’ith her beauty, learned in few 
words that she was the daughter of Chan Lody. 
Notwithstanding the lute discourtesies which Iiad 
passed between them, and the insult offered to his 
parent, he determined to escort tl\e lovely girl 
to her father's dwelling. He had been charmed 
with the beautiful countenance and niagnaniinons 
bearing of the Chan's daughter, ^nid now' felt really 
anxious that a better understanding should exist 
^between her parent and his own. He therefore 
returned with her to Biirliampoor. On reaching 
^Chan Lody's palace, the lady wished jMorad to 
enter, in order that he Height receive licr father’s 
acknowledgments for the signal service Ihe had 
rendered his child. * 
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“ Liuly,” said the prince, I am the son of 
Shah Jehan, to whom your father refuses a passage 
tlirough his dominions. I cannot again enter the 
presence of one who has denied my parent and liis 
sovereign so poor a boon.'' 

‘‘ Life, prince, is a valueless possession, unless 
we hold it on those terms which make it worth the 
prizing ; and, believe me, I would rather mine 
were forfeited than be indebted for its preservation 
to a scion of Chan Lody’sfoe. You, however, have 
conferred the obligation nobly, at the risk of your 
oAvn ; my courtesy, tlicreforc, is the least 1 can 
offer you. Kntcr, and I will take upon me to 
secure lor you my lather’s hospitality, who could 
not but be happy to entertain his daughter's dc- 
iverer. 

“ I should be sorry to test tlie hospitality of a 
man wdio.se heart would be at variance with his 
urbanity. For what I have done, the approbation 
of my own conscience is a sufficient rew ard ; and 
yo n* courtesy has cancelled whatever obligation 
you may have considered yourself under to me. 
But perhaps you will do me the favour to tell Chan 
Lody that he is indebted for his daughter’s life 
the son of Slikh Jehan.” 

Thc‘lovcly Jahanira a moment bent her piercing 
eye upon Morad, and said, in a tone of proud 
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dignity, Our acquaintance then will end here, 
since you refuse the hospitality which has been at 
least courteously offered; but I am your debtor, 
and shall, 1 trust, live to cancel my debt. Fare¬ 
well 

She entered the palace, and Morad retraced his 
steps. As he pursued his journey towards his 
father's tents, he could not help reflecting on the 
sublime beauty of Chan Lody's daughter. She was 
evidently a woman of a lofty and indomitable spi¬ 
rit. Her parent's dauntless soul beamed in her 
full black eyes, and her small budding mouth, the 
lipst of which met each other with a firm compres¬ 
sion that seemed to mock the tenderness of a more 
gentle contact, showeH there was a high resolve 

i m ^ 

Within her which nothing short of death could 
subdue. Morad was young and ardent. His 
whole soul quivered like a sunbeam at the bare 
thought of an enterprise that shquld cast a halo of 
glory around it; and his bosom glowed with 
germane sympathy, where he beheld any symptom 
of feeling congenial with his own. The stem 
refusal of Chan Lody had roused his indignation; 
the proud spirit of his daughter had won him to 
a gentler mood, and her beauty ratified what her 
lofty bearing had expressed. 
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When he entered his father's presence, he re¬ 
ported the Omrah's refusal, but withheld the in¬ 
dignities with which it had been accompanied. 
Shall Jehan was mortified and indignant at this 
issue of his embassy to the haughty noble of 
Burhampoor; and, breaking up his camp, he 
proceeded to the capital by another route. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Within a few weeks after the events related in 
the preceding chapter, Chan Lody was apprised 
of Shah Jehan's accession to the imperial throne. 
He was too powerful an Omrah not to be con¬ 
ciliated ; the Emperor, therefore, despatched his 
son Morad with a message to invite Lody to visit 
the capital, promising him oblivion of all past in¬ 
dignities, with assurances of future favour. The 
Chan, trusting to th» dignity of his owm character, 
^nd his influence among the nobles, who honoured 
him as a man of lofty courage and impregnable 
integrity, consented at once to repair to Agra with 
his himily, considering that his^presence at the seat 
of government might be of some advantage to the 
state, as he was determined to watch with jealous 
scrutiny the motions of the reigning sovereign, 
to whose accession he had always been vehe¬ 
mently hostile. He, however, received jMorad 
with courteous hospitality, as the saviour of his 
daughter’s life; and the young prince, remain- 
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bering the impression which the lovely Jahan- 
ira had made upon him, offered himself to the 
father as her suitor. This w'as an alliance not at 
all coveted by Chan Lody, who, though he was by 
no means wanting in ambition, bore nevertheless 
too great an antipathy to the reigning Emperor to 
be desirous of a family connexion with him. 

“ My daughter,*’ said he to Morad, is the per¬ 
son most concerned in this matter. You must 
consult her. She knows my wishes and her own. 
Whatever her choice mav he, I shall not obstruct 
it. ^Vhen you have gained her consent, I shall 
not withhold mine. ' 

Morad obtained an interview, and made his pro¬ 
posals. Jahanira paused, and surveyed him with 
a calm countenance, yet every feature radiant with 
that mind of which they were all most eloquent in¬ 
terpreters. After an earnest, but still respectful, 
scrutiny, she repliixl, Prince, you are of noble 
birth, and therefore an alliance with you could not 
dishonour me; you are of a manly and agreeable 
])erson; you have the reputation of being brave, 
generous, just, and, in short, of possessing all the 
best (jualitics that belong to great and good nienj 
personally, therefore, I cannot object to you as the 
disposer of my future life. Aforeover, you have 
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saved that life; gratitude, consequently, would 
induce me to accede to any lionourable proposal 
which you could make me: but my father and 
yours bear a deep enmity against each other, and 
this is an impassable bar to such an alliance as yon 
seek between the house of Timour and that of 
Lody/* 

jVIorad was mortified at this rejection, and re¬ 
turned to Agra with the poison of disappointment 
rankling in his bosom, lie kept the matter secret 
from his royal parent, who, he knew, would have 
felt the greatest indignation at his having made 
such a proposal to the daughter of a man who had 
treated him with offensive indignity. 

Shortly after this, Chan Lody arrived with his 
family at Agra, and took up hi^ abode in a large 
house surrounded by strong and lofty -walls, 
not far from the palace. A few da 3 'S after his 
arrival, he appeared at court, attended by his two 
sons. He was received by the Emperor with 
constrained courtesy, which satisfied him that 
the royal forgiveness so solemnly pledged to him 
was hollow and unsound. He was obliged to 
perform certain ceremonies which he considered 
not consistent with his rank and influence in the 
state; but, seeing the impolicy of resistance at that 
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moment, he patiently submitted to the indignity, 
though he clearly perceived that it was meant as a 
tacit retaliation. His son Azmut, a fine spirited 
youth of sixteen, followed his father into the hall 
of audience. The lisher Perist, keeping him pro¬ 
strate before the sovereign longer than the custom¬ 
ary ceremony required, Azmut started from the 
ground, sprang upon his feet, and was about to 
turn his back upon the royal presence when 
Perist struck him smartly upon the head with 
his rod, and ordered him, in a peremptory tone, 
again to prostrate himself. The boy's spirit 
was kindled: with sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks he drew his sword, and made a stroke at 
the usher's head, which would have proved fatal, 
had not his wcapdi been struck down by some of 
the guards, who, on state occasions, were always in 
attendance in the courts of IVIogul potentates. 

Lody, suspecting that his life was aimed at, drew 
his dagger ; and his two sons, placing themselves 
on either side of their father, with their weapons 
bared, pfoduced a scene of general consternation. 
IMasiy of the Omrahs unsheathed their swords, but 
the known valour of Chan Lody kept them in awe. 
The Kmperor leaped from his throne, and ordered 
the refractory noble to be seized, together with 
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his sons. One of the mace-bearers^ who happened 
to be near Azmut^ laid hold of him^ but the youth 
instantly buried a crease in his throat. The con¬ 
fusion increased. Two Omrahs fell beneath the 
arm of Chan Lody, who, rushing from the pre¬ 
sence, followed b}" his sons, sought refuge in his 
own hotise, and ordered the gates to be instantly 
closed. He was proclaimed a rebel, and orders 
issued for his immediate apprehension; but the 
house to which he had repaired was so strongly 
fortified, that the fulhlment of the royal mandate 
was anything but an "easy matter. 

The Emperor's rage was now at its height; all 
his former hostility revived in full force, and he 
determined tliat the refractory Omrah should jfjay 
the extreme penalty of his ra||ilfess. He com¬ 
manded iMorad to besiege him in his castle. The 
latter, though he had scarcely recovered from the 
mortification to which he had^beeii subjected by 
the beautiful but haughty daughter of the refrac¬ 
tory noble, nevertheless undertook the command 
with some reluctance ; respecting the virtlies of the 
man whom> though he certainly did not love, he 
nevertheless could not despise. 

The house was invested; and the rebel, as Chan 
Lody was prbnounced to be, summoned to surrender. 
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lie returned an answer of defiance. In reply 
to Morad’s summons, he appeared with his sons 
and daughter upon the walls, and said, point¬ 
ing to the latter, You shall receive our answer 
from the lips of a woman, but that woman the 
daughter of Chan Lody.**—Prince Morad,” said 
Jahanira, advancing to the very edge of the wall* 

the brave never succumb to tyranny. Life is 
really only enjoyed by the free ; and tyrants grant 
not liberty when they can exercise their power 
u])on those who do not acknowledge it. We are re¬ 
sol ved never to yield, Prince IMorad; and even if 
your legions should overwhelm us, I need not re¬ 
mind you that the brave have a certain refuge in 
ileath.” 

The siege wa^*pursued by jMorad with such 
vigour for several days, that it was evident the 
besieged must shortly capitulate. Lody was em¬ 
barrassed. He saw that there remained only one 
course—to cut his way through the enemy, and 
escape to Malwa. Desperate as the attempt 
was, he rei^olved to make^ it on the following 
morning. His sons and daughter determined to 
accompany him in his perilous (light. He commu¬ 
nicated his intention to his womensand the various 
members of his family, most of whonay he said, he 
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must leave to the imperial mercy. Tears and 
groans followed the communication, but there was 
no alternative betwixt death and captivity. He 
endeavoured to persuade his women that they, at 
least, would be treated with clemency. They an¬ 
swered him with renewed tears. He turned from 
them in an agony of grief; but his determination 
was taken, and, retiring to his apartment, he gave 
vent to the overflow of his feelings. Calling his 
three sons, he arranged with them the time for the 
desperate sally which was to be made on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. His daughter, whom he loved 
as a son, and perfectly adored for the elevated 
heroism of her character, was present at this 
arrangement, and they finally separated for the 
night. 

Lody could not sleep, and quitted his chamber 
to break the gloomy train of his thoughts. He 
passed into a large courts which was flanked by 
the women's apartments. The night was dark, 
the sky overcast, and the whole aspect of nature 
seemed to suit the gloomy habit of hi& soul. The 
dew fell heavily, but it cooled his fevered b^ow. 
As he passed by the apartments of his women, he 
heard groans as^jf persons in agony. He stopped 
to listen—they were repeated ; there could be no 
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mistaking the sound. Ilis heart throbbed audibly. 
He entered—^listened—all was still j every light 
had been extinguished. He passed through the 
different chambers, but there was no sound. He 
called upon several, who were wont to answer 
his summons with a ready alacrity ; there was 
no reply. What could be the cause? Horrible, 
but indefinite, suspicions crowded upon his mind. 
He at length entered into an inner apartment, 
and, stumbling over some obstacle, fell upon his 
face. He arose, and, in a small antechamber, per¬ 
ceived a light glimmering faintly behind a curtain. 
Upon removing the drapery, he perceived the 
dead body of a female favourite. He raised the 
lamp from the floor, and saw that his hands and 
dress were stained with blood. Returning to the 
chamber in which he had fallen, a sad revelation 
ot‘the mystery of the groans and succeeding silence 
was made horribly manifest. The floor was co¬ 
vered with gore, which still feebly welled from 
the bosoms of several women, in w'hom life w'as 
yet scarcely extinct. Every member of his harem 
was dead, or in tJie last pangs of dissolution. 
They had considered suicide as the preferable al¬ 
ternative to falling into the power of those who 
were enemies to Chan Lody. 

VUI.. HI. K 
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The sight was overpowering. The sacrifice had 
been noble, but it poured a tide of agony through 
the bosom of him for whom it was so unanimously 
made. The mothers of his children lay dead 
among the lifeless forms before him. He looked 
upon them, and, after the first terrible burst of 
grief had subsided, he uttered a vow of deep and 
implacable revenge. Summoning his children, 
they joined in his vow. Jahanira embraced her 
mother's corpse, and supplicated vengeance upon 
the heads of those who bad forced her to self- 
immolation. 

Tears rolled over Lody’s cheeks, but he dashed 
them off, and called upon his children to assist him 
in performing the obsequies of the dead. His eye 
dilated with an expression of energetic resolution 
as he raised the bodies from their gory beds, 
wrapped them in clean linen, and, assisted by his 
sons, carried them into a garden beyond the court, 
where, having hastily dug a large hole, they buried 
them in one comhrion grave. There was no prayer 
uttered—^no ritual form observed—but the fervent 
aspiration of earnest and sorrowful hearts went up 
as a memorial to Ood. 

As they quitted the garden, the young dawn 
began to glimmer in the cast. Lody summoned 
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his followers; though few, they were determined. 
It was a desperate cast, but the late scene had 
given an impulse to the spirits of each and all. 
The danger of the enterprise vanished before the 
♦laring which impelled him, and those who were 
St) dear to him, to brave the peril, and either secure 
their escape or perish. 

On a sudden, the gates were thrown open. 
Lody rushed out, followed by his three sons and 
his daughter, who spurred their horses towards 
)lio city walls. The imperial troops were struck 
with awe at the daring of this small but deter¬ 
mined band. They swept onward like the whirl¬ 
wind ; all who opposed them were cut down 
The light was still so imperfect, that the imperial 
troops, being suddenly roused by this unexpected 
ass.anlt, were confused, and fell before the sAvords 
of Lody and his followers, wdio finally siiccced- 
»‘d in cutting their way through their foes, and 
escaping by the city gates. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The conflict between the followers of Chan 
Locly and the imperial troops had been short but 
desperate. Many of the latter, taken by surprise, 
w'ere slain, whilst scarcely one of the assailants lost 
his life. Jahanira, upon a small roan Arab, rode 
immediately behind her father, through the thick¬ 
est of the enemy. She dyed her virgin sword in 
blood. Just as she had reached the gate, Morad 
intercepted her passage. 

“ You have no further chance of escape,” he 
cried, attempting to seize the reins of her steed; 
but she, striking her heels into the animal’s side, 
caused it to rear, and thus prevented Murad's in¬ 
tention. 

By this time the whole of her party had es¬ 
caped, and she alone remained within the walls. 
A soldier now grasping the reins of her horse, she 
instantly severed his arm at the wrist with a 
single stroke of her keen Damascus sabre. The 
man, exasperated, urged a comrade to cut her 
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down. The latter sprang forward, but she met 
him as he advanced, and buried her weapon in 
his throat. Morad commanded that the troops 
should retire, and urged Jiis charger towards Ja- 
haiiira. 

Lady, you are our prisoner.'" 

Never!” cried Jahanira, drawing a dagger. 
“ I will not survive captivity. Open yonder gates, 
and allow me to follow my father, or I wdll leave 
you only my body for the gratification of your 
revenge. You shall never take me alive!” 

Nay, this intemperance ill befits a daughter of 
the illustrious house of Lody. None but cowards 
die to escape the shocks of destiny.” 

And none but cowards submit to the caprices 
of tyrants. You once preserved my life; but if 
you intend to inthval the life you saved, all obli¬ 
gation is cancelled between us, and I now dare 
you to mortal combat; for, woman as I am, you 
diall find me no contemptible competitor.*’ 

Sin- spurred her Arab towards J\Iorad and made 
a stroke at his head; but he suddenly reined 
back his horse and avt)ided the blow, which fell 
nj)on the animafs neck. It plunged violently, 
;uid the prince had great difficulty in evading the 
fierce unset of his beautiful antagonist, who at 
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length wounded him in the arm; and seeing se¬ 
veral horsemen approach to the aid of their ge¬ 
neral^ she urged her little roan charger towards 
the gate. Morad, charmed with her heroism^ or¬ 
dered it to be opened ; when, bounding through 
the portal with the swiftness of an arrow, she soon 
joined her father and brothers about four leagues 
from the city. 

The Emperor having been roused by the sud¬ 
den shouts of the fugitive and his followers, as 
they made their unexpected eruption Iroin the cas¬ 
tle, started from his bed, and seizing a sword, sent 
messengers to ascertain the cause; apprehending 
an insurrection of the citizens in favour of Chan 
Lody, who was extremely popular among them. On 
ascertaining that the Omrah had escaped, he des¬ 
patched a large body of troops, headed by Perist, 
the usher, who was accompanied by several other 
nobles of distinction, and ordered to bring back 
the fugitives to the city either dead or alive. 

Perist, eager to punish Azmut for the attack 
made upon him by that young warrior in the Em¬ 
peror’s presence, readily undertook the command, 
and promised that before the waning of another 
moon the heads of his master’s enemies should 
either be blackening on the walls of Agra, or their 
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bodies bound in chains within the state prisons. 
This empty boast satisfied Shah Jehan, who well 
knew the usher’s hostility to the family of Lody, 
which he would have been willing to exterminate, 
even at the sacrifice of his own life. 

Perist was a Calmuc Tartar, of amazing pow'er, 
of body and no less intrepidity of spirit, who had 
raised himself to distinction in the imperial army 
by his gigantic strength and desperate valour. 
He had risen from a low station in tlie to 

one of high distinction in the .state, and this had 
emboldened him to seek an alliance that should 
perpetuate his name. The lovely Jahanira had 
long been the theme of public panegyric, and 
the reputation of her beauty, together with her 
illustrious descent, made him de.sire to become 
united with this distinguished maiden. 

Without having seen the object of his ambitious 
aspiring, but relying upon the reports of her high 
ipialities, he sent liis proposals, Avhich were reject¬ 
ed with scorn. This roused the malignity of the 
Tartar. To be contemned by a woman was an 
injury never to be forgotten; and he meditated a 
distant but signal revenge. He expected tliat his 
treatment of the fiery young Azmut w’dild rouse 
the indignation of his family, and most probably 
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exdite them to acts of violence. It had happened 
precisely as he had foreseen^ and he now gladly 
seized the opportunity of following up to its issue 
the plan of retribution which he had so warily 
laid. He was not a man to let his resolution lie 
in abeyance until chance concurred to elicit the 
desired result; but he had that energy of malice 
which tries every hazard^ however desperate, to 
realize the consummation of its most ittrocious 
purposes. 

Lody had well weighed the chances of pursuit; 
apd knowing the fierce hostility with which the 
usher regarded him, had calculated the prol)ability 
of being followed by his ancient foe. He urged 
forward his little band for fifteen leagues without 
halting, and was then stopped by a river. It was 
broad and rapid, and so swollen by recent rains, 
that to cross it seemed utterly impractic^ible. It 
flowed onward in a wide turbid stream, broken 
every now and then into small whirling eddies by 
the rapidity of its progress, and thus became so 
agitated, that there appeared no chance of stem¬ 
ming its tumultuous current. There was not a 
boat to be seen; all had been carried down the 
stream by the impefuosity of the torrent: and a 
wooden bridge was swept away by the extraordi- 
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nary pressure of its augmented waters, which in 
several places overflowed their banks and inun¬ 
dated tlie country; except upon the higher grounds, 
to a distance of several miles. 

This was a melancholy impediment. Here was 
a check which bid fair to frustrate their escape, 
but there w'as no choice ; and with a foreboding 
heart Chan Lody and liis faitliful adherents en¬ 
camped for the niglit upon the banks of the river. 
ITe threw himself upon a rug to snatch a short 
repose after the bodily fuigue and mental excite¬ 
ment of the last twenty-four hours. Ilis reflections 
were sad and harassing. The scene of the past 
night recurred to his mind with sickening vivid¬ 
ness, and painful recollections swept over it with 
the might and suddenness of the whirlwind. Tlie 
perilous situation in wdiich he stood, perj)lexed 
and agitated him. He had but a few followers to 
oppose to the large body of troops wdnch he was 
certain would be sent against him. The swol¬ 
len .-.tate of the river forbad the possibility of 
flight, and the small number of his adherents 
banished every chance of successful resistance. 
For himself he entertained no apprehensions; but 
when he thought of his children, an involuntary 
pang, which he could not repress, shook his frame. 
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In proportion, however, as his reflections mag¬ 
nified the dangers by w'hich he was surrounded, 
his spirit rose, and finally settled into a determi¬ 
nation of resistance which nothing could disturb. 
Prepared to meet the worst emergencies of the 
morrow, he at length sank into a profound slum¬ 
ber, which was increased by that reaction of repose 
after excitement, which invariably follows the 
tension of mind produced by extreme mental dis¬ 
turbance. 

lie awoke with the da^vn: and upon quitting 
his tent was informed that the imperial troo2)s 
were in full march towards him. He immediately 
summoned his sons and daughter; and represent¬ 
ing the utter impossibility of escape, asked them 
if they would wish to throw themselves upon the 
enemy's clemency?—that for himself he was re¬ 
solved to die in arms. Hussein, the eldest son, 
swore he would follow his father’s fortune, and 
perish rather than fall into the hands of a con- 
Azmut made the same solemn vow. 

And you, my child,” said Chan Lody, ad¬ 
dressing his daughter, what reason is there that 
ypu should not live to form an alliance, which 
Hftight perpetuate the race of Lody, with a man, 
perhaps, that would vindicate thy father’s wrong ?” 
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Because/* r^^plied the noble girl, throwing 
hernelf upon her parent’s bososn, I am from a 
stock th»at has e 'er preferred death to captivity. 
Tlicre is no sex i.i soul; and I feci mine to be as 
capable of those'de(?ds which will excite unborn 
ages to noble emulation as they w'ho exclusively 
claim the privilege of performing them. I am re¬ 
solved to peri^h w'ith the enemy’s blood upon my 
sword, ‘and will dye this dagger with my own 
rather tluiii accept the clemency of tyrants.” 

The father embraced her: and having sum¬ 
moned his small but resolute band, declared to 
them his determination of dying in arras rather 
than yield to the approaching foe. Tliis resolu¬ 
tion was hailed with a cheer, and the troops pre¬ 
pared for action. 'J’here was a pass betw’ecn two 
hills in their rear which opened into a narrow 
plain. Of this pass Chan Lody took possession, 

and he had scarcely disposed his order of battle, 

§ 

when the van of the imperialists appeared ad¬ 
vancing along a rising valley. Ills position was a 
very strong one, being accessible only in front; 
the river, which so effectually cut off his retreat, 
as etl'cctually covering his rear. 

The imperial army amounted to upwards of 
eight thousand men; Chan Lody’s did not exceed 
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as many hundreds. The enemy advanced leisure¬ 
ly onward, and halted within about two furlongs 
from the pass where the fugitives were so advan¬ 
tageously posted. A message was immediately 
despatched to Chan Lody, summoning him to 
surrender. He returned a reply of haughty de¬ 
fiance, and the Emperor’s troops advanced to the 
charge. They were so warmly received that, 
after a short but vigorous struggle, they were 
obliged to fall back. Though considerably dis¬ 
pirited by this repulse, rel3dng upon their num¬ 
bers, they again advanced to the charge with like 
success. 

These attacks were several times repeated a 
similar result, until evening terminated the conflict, 
when the imperialists retired within their camp on 
the slope of a neighbouring hill. They had suffered 
severely ; upwards of twelve hundred men having 
been slain, and nearly double that number wound¬ 
ed. Chan Xiody’s band had likewise suffered se¬ 
verely. Not more than a hundred and fifty re¬ 
mained unhurt. Three hundred were killed, and 
many more desperately bounded; so that he had 
nothing more consolatory to look forward to than 
their utter extermination,^ as soon as the sanguinary 
conflict should be renew'ed. 
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Jt was a gloomy prospect. A council was held 
among the survivors, who unanimously declared 
their resolution to fight to the last extremity ; but 
Uussein and Axmut both proposed that their 
father should attempt the river, and they would 
secure his retreat. 

My fiither,*’ said Hussein, you may still 
live to avenge your wrongs. Besides, you have 
been severely wounded in the action of to-day, 
and your death will therefore be rather a suicide 
than a sacrifice, if you expose yourself merely to 
court destruction. You cannot, in your present 
state, endure the exertion of another conflict. Try 
the'rfver;—your steed is stout, and may' bear you 
to the shores in safety;—we w'ill cover your re¬ 
treat.** 

“ The dfinger is equal,’* replied Lody; but it 
is more honourable to die on the field than in the 
river.** 

Still they urged his retreat. But can I fly 
and leave my children ? No! 1 wdll perish on 
this field. 1 will never leave my brave son.s to 
meet an honourable death and live to become a 
mere man of sorrows.** 

It was at length agreed, after considcfable dif¬ 
ficulty, that Chan Lody and one of his sons and 
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daughter should try the river, and the other re¬ 
main behind to keep the enemy in check until the 
fugitives had gained the opposite shore. 

When this was determined, they separated for 
the night. With early dawn the brothers were at 
their posts. As the light was gradually stretching 
over the distant plain in a broad grey stream, a 
di.sputc arose between them which should attack 
the enemy. Whilst, however, the generous alter¬ 
cation was going on, Perisl, who had struck Azmut 
in the Emperor’s presence, appeared at the head of 
the imperialists. 

'‘It is decided,” said Azmut ; “ there is my 
enemy-*^specially and personally mine. Hussein, 
you would not interfere with your brother's privi¬ 
lege to redress his own wrongs. Fly with my 
father, and leave me to my revenge.” 

Saying this, he spurred his horse forward ; and 
his father, joined by Hussein, plunged into the 


river. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Chan Lody and his son Hussein had great dif- 
ticulty in stemming the rapid current. Their 
jiorses were carried a considerable distance down 
llie stream, and almost exhausted before they 
reached the opposite bank; fortunately, the chan- 
aei was so full that the water was on a level with 
tlic land. When they had made good their transit, 
they shouted to apprize the generous Azmut of 
iheir safety, w'liom, how'ever, they did not see; 
tor he was engaged in that perilous onset of de¬ 
struction to which ho had so heroically devoted 
himself 

The father's distress was great w’hen he per¬ 
ceived that Jahanira had not follow'ed them. lie 
concluded that, fearing to encounter the peril of 
crossing the river, slie had resolved to throw 
herself upon the clemency of the conquerors; 
for tlic defeat of her brotlicr and his small band 
vvas certain. Such a resolution, however, was so 
contrary to her nature that he rejected the suppo- 
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sition almost as soon as he had formed and came 
to the final conclusion that she had determined 
to share the fate of Azmut. The anxious father 
hoped^ that, should they hear his shouts of safety, 
they would immediately fly from the unequal 
contest, and attempt the passage of the river, as 
he and his elder son had done with unexpected 
success. 

He was not far from right in his judgment 
concerning Jahanira: she had remained with Az¬ 
mut, resolved either to perish or escape with him. 
No sooner had Chan Lody and Hussein plunged 
into the stream than Azmut spurred towards the 
imperialists, who were advancing slowly towards 
the pass. Seeing him approach, Perist order¬ 
ed his army to halt, determined to have the satis¬ 
faction of slaying liim with his own arm. Ja¬ 
hanira had armed herself with a bow and arrow’s. 
Following her brother, she paused when she saw 
his foe singly advance to meet him. The hardy 
Calinuc, confiding in his own strength, awraited 
with a smile of anticipated triumph the coming 
onset of his impatient enemy. 

Azmut was rejoiced to see the halt of the impe¬ 
rial army, as it would render secure the retreat of 
his father and brother, provided the current of the 
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river did not prove too strong for them. Being 
upon a light active horse, he passed the usher at 
speed, and striking at him in full career, inflict- 
eil a deep gash on his knee. The Tartar turned, 
and Azmiit ■wheeling at the same moment, their 
horses met with a tremendous shock, and the light 
cluirgcr of the latter rolled upon the plain. Its 
rider was upon his feet in an instant. Perist 
spurred towards him, but he parried a furious 
stroke, at the same time springing actively on one 
side, as his huge adversary attempted to ride him 
down. His danger, however, was imminent, and 
rlie moment critical. JahaYiira helield the peril of 
her beloved brother. She placed an arrow upon 
tile string of her bow. The Tartar had again ad¬ 
vanced ujion Azmut, and as lie raised his lieavy 
sabre to bury it in the body of his youthful oppo¬ 
nent, a shaft, sped with unerring aim, entered his 
temple, and he dropped dead at his horse’s feet. 

A/mut saw from whence the succour came, 
waved his arm in token of acknowledgment, and 
retreated towards the pass; but being on foot, 
he was overtaken by a party of the enemy’s ca¬ 
valry before he could reach his followers. The 

w 

latter, however, rushed forward to his rescue, 
and for some time a desperate struggle ensued; 
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it was short and decisive. Overwhelmed by num¬ 
bers, the fugitives were cut off to a man. Azmut 
slew two Omrahs with his own hands, but was 
transfixed by a lance as he was in the act of bring¬ 
ing his sword mion the crest of a third. An ar¬ 
row from the bow of his heroic sister entered the 
bosom of his destroyer, and she had the satisfac¬ 
tion of witnessing his death-pang while she behold 
that of her brother. 

Seeing that all was lost, and hearing her father's 
shouts, she spurred her horse towards the river, 
discharging several arrows in her flight at the pur¬ 
suing squadron: the enemy expected that the w'attJr 
would arrest her flight, and therefore slackened 
their speed as they approached ; but to their 
amazement she dashed fearlessly in, and pushed 
bravely for the opposite shore, upon which stoo<l 
her father and only surviving brother. 

The enemy halted upon the bank in amazement, 
not daring to attempt the passage. The turbid wa¬ 
ters rolled rapidly on, foaming and hissing in their 
way, as they were occasionally interrupted in tlieir 
course by the partial sinuosities of the channel. 
Her horse was slight, but full of fire, and pawed the 
turbulent stream with an impatient but resolute 
spirit. The undaunted girl was frequently sucked 
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down by the eddies, but she maintained her seat 
and rose above them with an intrepidity that 
amazed while it mortified her hostile spectators. 
Vexed that she should have eluded them, several 
archers discharged their arrows at her as she was 
struggling amidst the perilous element. One shaft 
hit her on the turban ; this being saturated, re- 
[>clled it; but such was the force with which the 
arrow had been urged, that tlie turban was struck 
from her head, exposing it to the cowardly aim 
of her incensed foes. 

By this time she had passed the middle of the 
channel where the current was strongest, and thus 
somewhat abated the chances of perishing amidst 
tl^e troubled waters. Her enemies still continuing 
lo discharge their arrow's, as if in derision of their 
impotent malice she raised herself in her stirrup, 
threw back her long raven hair which streamed 
aroiinrl Jier like a fine sable Iringe, and w'aved her 
arm, bidding tliem a mute defiance. Her father and 
brother cheered her from the shore, but her safety 
was still doubtful. Her horse was fast sinking. 
Its was scarcely perceptible above the agitated 

surface of the stream^ There was but one resource 
—she flung herself from its back, and the noble 
animal almost immediately sank. 
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She was yet a considerable distance from the 
bank; and the current was still strong. She 
breasted it, however, with fearless energy, strain¬ 
ing every nerve to reach the shore. The foe had 
ceased to impel their arrows, as she was by this 
time beyond the reach of anything like a cer¬ 
tain aim. She flung her sandals from her feet as 
they embarrassed her movements, and in spite 
of the fierce rush of th^* stream, she rose above it 
and gradually advanced towards the bank. It was 
evident that she would not be able much longer 
to continue her exertions, and her anxious parent 
was beginning to entertain his doubts of her eveji- 
tual escape, when she caught the branch of a tree 
which was just underneath the surface, and sus¬ 
tained herself until she had recovered her breath. 
Just below, the bank had given way and formed a 
sort of frith, in which she finally landed, and was 
welcomed by her father with a transport of emo¬ 
tion. 

When she had sufficiently recovered, Chan Lody 
could no longer subdue his anxiety to know the 
fate of his brave son. "And Azmut,** he said, 
" has become a sacrifice to his father's safety ! for 
I see him not.” 

" Yes,” said Jahanira solemnly, "he has met a 
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soldier’s doom. He is gone to the inheritance of 
tlie brave.” 

“ God is just; he did not perish unrevenged.” 

No, the man who offered him an indignity in 
the imperial presence has paid the penalty of his 
daring. I slew him, father.” 

“ My child!” the parent fell upon his daughter’s 
neck, and wept. 

Azmut died with his sword in his hand, reeking 
with the slaughter of his enemies. His was a no¬ 
ble death,—how much better than an inglorious 
life!” 

Of Chan Lody’s follow’crs, three only survived, 
—tlte w'hole had been slain, except five who had 
plunged into the river a short time before J ah an ira. 
Two had perished in attempting the passiige, and 
three had succeeded in gaining the shore. With 
this wretched remnant of his little arm}', he pro¬ 
ceeded towards M^lwa, halting for the night at 
a small village about ten leagues from the river. 
His misfortunes had been severe, but they rather 
tended to render him resolute than to subdue his 
unbinding spirit. His march into this province 
was speedy, but sorrowful. The loss of Azmut 
was a bitter grief. He w'as the pride of Ids father's 
house;—a mere child in years, he had shown the 
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wisdom bf the sage^ and the skill in arms of an 
accomplished w’arrior, Chan Lody lived but to 
avenge his early and premature fate, and the idea 
of vengeance was a solace to his lacerated spirit. 

When he reached Malwa, to the government 
of which he had been appointed by Shah Jehan, 
he began to levy troops, and soon found himself 
at the head of a small but well-disciplined force. 
His name was formidable throughout the empire, 
and the late events had obtained for him an almost 
universal sympathy. He was not, however, per¬ 
mitted to remain long unmoleated. Within three 
weeks after he had crossed the river to avoid the 
imperial army, the waters had subsided, and his 
enemies having recruited their forces, advanced to 
JVIalwa. He met them in the field, but was de¬ 
feated, and obliged to retire to the mountains, 
where he maintained a successful defence, until 
the monsoon obliged the enen\y to retire. Lody 
bad harassed them by frequent surprises, by cut¬ 
ting off their supplies, and by reducing them to such 
straits that tjiey were finally obliged to leave him 
in undisturbed possession of the province,, which 
the Emperor had placed under his government. 
They were glad at length to escape the difficulties 
which he raised around them. 
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The Emperor was extremely perplexed at Clian 
Locly’s escape. He knew the abilities of that Ora- 
rah, and the estimation in which his principles 
and tfilcnts were almost universally held. So 
long as he lived, the Mogul throne was a contin¬ 
gency. Nothing but the death of Chan Lody 
(‘ould give security to the reign of Shah Jehan. 
Witli these impressions, the Emperor determined 
to destroy that noble, as a maxim of state policy ; 
and therefore, so soon as the monsoon had passed, 

■a 

he despatched a numerous army to drive him from 
stronghold in the mounUiiis, and bring hii^ 
to Agra, alive or dead. 

The imperial general was a noble of distinguished 
reputation, and commanded a numerous and well- 
appointed army. He encamped witliin a day's 
uKu-ch from the moiinttiins to which Chan Lody 
liad retired for security. Conscious of his numeri¬ 
cal superiority, he affected to despise his enemy. 
(In the evening after he had encamped, a nautch- 
girl entered his presence, soliciting permission 
to dance before him. Struck with her singular 
b-Muty, she was allowed to exhibit her professional 
skill in his presence after the evening meal. He 

* .K 

did not long enjoy the exhibition of her evolutions. 
He was taken ill shortly after having swallowed a 
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copious draught of sherbet, and before the mom». 
ing was a corpse. His mysterious death provoking 
inquiry, it was immediately ascertained that he had 

_ t* 

been poisoned. The sudden disappearance of the 
nautch<-girl excited suspicion. She was nowhere 
to be found. The death of the imperial general 
soon reached Lody's ears, and all the mysterious 
circumstances attending it. " I can explain the 
mystery/’ said the Omrah*s daughter ; I entered 
the hostile camp in disguise, and poison has re< 
moviOd a foe whose place will not be easily sup> 
plied.” • V 

The death of their general rendered the inoperial 
army inactive for some time, and gave, an oppor¬ 
tunity to Lody to escape into the Deccan, where 
he had powerful friends. 
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For some time, through the talents of Chau 
Lody, the-Nizam's troops baffled every attempt 
against his caj^tal. According to his former po¬ 
licy, Lody had secured the passes of the mountains ; 
and upon one occasion, rushing down upon £radit, 
at the head of twelve thousand men, he defeated him 
with great slaughter, and obliged him to retire out 
of the i^Eoyiitce. This so exasperated Shah Jehan, 
that he suspended Eradit from the command, ami 
put the army under that of his Vizier, whose repu¬ 
tation as a general considerably damped the ardour 
of the Nizam's forces. Lody still retained posses¬ 
sion of the passes, from which every effort hitherto 
made to dislodge him had proved ineffectual. 

Prince Morad accompanied the Vizier. His 
love for the heroic daughter of the refractory 
Omrah had not abated. Her beauty had at first 
forged a fetter round his heart, and her heroism 
riveted the chain. 

Ono nigh^ after a day of severe skirmishing 
with the enemy, Jahanira, who always followed 
her father to the held, had quitted her tent to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven. The night dews 
fell upon her burning brow and cooled her brain, 
which ached with the concurring excitement, of 
bodily exertion and maital anxiety. She saw that 

* L 2 
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the arm of destiny was raised to smite. She wept. 
Her father's wrongs Averc not yet half avenged. 
That very day, the Nizam had withdrawn his forces, 
and abandoned his brave ally, with whom there re* 
mained only a few hundred followers, to contend 
Avith an army of above eighty thousand men. The 
Nizam had submitted to the Vizier, and Lody Avas 
left Avithout a single friend. Jahanira perceiving 
that Ills determination to die in arms was shortly 
to be realised, resolved to go with him to the 
peace of a le.ss distracted world. 

Absorbed in the intensity of these reflections, 
she had wandered beyond the boundary of the 
camp. The night was still and balmy; fresh 
dews descended from the hills, and moistened lier 
blanched cheek, which was fanned by the passing 
breeze. The distant cries of jackals interrupted 
at intervals the repose of this solemn sceHe; and the 
lulling gush of a stream, which flowed through a 
neighbouring ravine, suited the melancholy temper 
of her spirit at this hour of darkness and of silence. 
She strolled onward thoughtfully. Raising her 
eyes to the side of a hill, where a narrow path 
diverged from the main road, she saw a figure 
emerge from a clump of trees, and stand in com¬ 
plete relief against the sky. She drew her dagger. 
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and, approaching cautiously, cried, Who's 
there at the same moment springing forward, 
and standing with her drawn crease within a few 
yards of the intruder, 

“ Jahanira!" exclaimed a voice, which she in¬ 
stantly recognised to be that of Morad. 

“ Why this intrusion, prince ? Are you come 
a spy upon our path ? Can tlie foe so fear to ajj- 
proach the bayed lion, that he is obliged to resort 
to stratagem ? Locusts, prince, will desolate a 
< ountry by the mere force of numbers: your 
armies may likewise overwhelm Chan Lody, but 
you will not subdue him.” 

" I come not as a spy, lady,’* replied IMorad 
earnestly, "but to renew my vo\vs of eternal at¬ 
tachment to the noblest woman in the universe. 
If the lovely Jahanira^ill accept an alliance with 
the fiimily of Timour, and become the wife of 
i^lovad, her father may be restored to his honours 
a\id influence in the state. All that is past will be 
forj^otten.” 

Nay, prince, what is past can never be for- 
gotn*n. The death of Azmut, and the degradation 
of my parent, are scored with a fiery brand upon 
wiy heart, and cannot be erased. I have seen 
my brother slain—I have seen my father wronged. 
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In this worlds but one object remains to me and 
mine—revenge ! We are a doomed family. Prince 
Morad; we shall perish together. There is no al¬ 
ternative between that and yielding our allegiance 
to a tyrant. The latter w^e shall never do; the 
former must be our destiny. We are prepared; 
but they who die desperately, with weapons in 
their hands, arc to be dreaded. Let the oppressor 
tremble.’" 

*^Jahanira! why should this be I come to 
oifer you freedom—to raise you to a dignity which 
you were born to adorn.” 

“ Freedom! Prince ^lorad ? I have been free— 
I am free—I will be free—and there is no dignity 
higher than being the daughter of Chan Lody. 
Retire! this secret communication neither befits 
you to make, nor me to eitcourage. Why skulk 
under the cover of night to an enemy’s tents? 
Leave me, or I shall be compfllled to treat you as 
a foe.” 

" I came under the cover of night to avoid sus¬ 
picion of treachery in the imperial camp. I have 
incurred some hazard, lady, in coming hither to 
declare myself, to release you and your family 
from certain death, and to offer you the heart of 
an Epiperor’s son,” 
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Which I reject, prince; for, however I might 
respect the son of a tyrant, I never coiild wed 
liim. My resolve is imrnuhible. To-morrow, 
in ti\e battle, remember that the daughter of 
Ciiaii Lody has dared to reject the son of Shah 
Jelian!’' 

IMorad was in the act of speaking, when she 
turned from him, waved her hand with an air of 
haughty courtesy, and ascended the hill towards 
her tent. Upon reaching it, she threw herself 
on her couch, agitated by a tumult of conflicting 
feelings. Prince Morad's aflcclion for her was 
not to be thought of without emotion; she liad 
rejected liim—even with bitterness, yet he had 
twice saved her life; but every other feeling was 
merged in her filial obligations. 

“ He is the son of jny parent's worst foe,’' she 
isaid mentiilly; “ I am therefore bound to withhold 
all feelings toward^^ him but those of enmity.” 

IMorad was deeply mortified at the issue of his 
adventure. He had run the risk of incurring a 
base suspicion from his own party, and of being 
seized as a spy by the enemy, only to meet a 
cold and bitter repulse. He could not, however, 
withhold his admiration from the woman whose 
affections he sought to win, though she had met 
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his advances with uniform haughtiness. He saw 
that hers was, in truth, as she had characterized 
it, a doomed family, and it grieved him that he 
could not rescue them from destruction. 

Chan Lody's followers were reduced to a mere 
troop; and, however strong his position, it was 
evident that he must eventually yield to such an 
immense majority of numbers. Morad dreaded 
the approaching onslaught. By day-break, the 
pass was to be stormed by the imperial army, and 
there could be no doubt of the issue. He would 
have laid down his life to rescue Jahanira from the 
impending doom, but this could not he. 

Day dawned : the pass wits attacked, and the im¬ 
perialists were repulsed with great slaughter. Ja¬ 
hanira appeared among the combatants, fighting 
with a hero’s energy. The pass wrs again attacked; 
repulse followed as before, with immense loss on 
the side of the assailants. Ltody’s small baud, 
however, was diminished by every fresh attack, 
and he was at length obliged to abandon the pass, 
with only a few followers. Descending into the 
plain on the other side of the mountain, he resolved 
there to await the coming of the foe, and fulfil his 
resolution of dying in arms. He was not allowed 
long to pau.se afler he had quitted the hills. The 
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imperial troops appeared in sight, and he prepared 
himself for the sacrifice. 

Summoning his brave adherents, now amounting 
only to thirty-two, in which number was included 
his son Hussein and his daughter Jahanira, he 
addressed them with much earnestness, suggesting 
that they would seek their own safety in flight, 
and leave him to die alone by the hand of an im¬ 
placable enemy. When he had concluded his 
pathetic address, there was a general murmur of 
sorrow. Not a man would stir. All expressed 
their determination to die in arms with their be¬ 
loved leader. Then be it so,” said Lody ; our 
enemies shall still flnd that a few valiant men are 
formidable even to the last, and their destruction 
a dear-bought triumph.” 

The imperialists advanced in a large body to¬ 
wards the devoted band, who suflered them to 
a})proach w'ithin a •hundred paces, when they dis¬ 
charged their matchlocks, which, being directed 
wiUi deadly aim, did signal e.xecution. The mo¬ 
ment arter the discharge, veiled for a moment by 
the smoke, Jahanira spurred her horsC towards the 
advancing host. As she rode, she fixed an arrow 
in the string of her bow, and discharged it at the 
oificer who led the detachment. It struck upon a 
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small conical buckler with which he was armech 
and the reed quivered aa the head of the shaft 
pierced the tough buffalo hide that covered it. At 
this moment a ball from a matchlock entered the 
heroine's breast. She fell from her horse. The 
blood trickled from the 'wound. ]Morad rushed for¬ 
ward to raise her. She opened her languid eyes 
as he lifted her to his knee, fixed them on him 
with a look of stern despair, heaved .a deep-felt 
sigh, and fell upon his shoulder—dead. 

Chan Lofly saw what passed. He gave the word 
to advance. Ilis followers spurred their horses 
onward, and in a few moments came in con¬ 
tact with their foes. The onset was short but 
desperate, llus'^ein was struck to the earth by a 
stroke from IMorad's sword, who felt no tender 
mercy for tlie brother of her whom he would have 
saved at the sacrifice of hi'i own life. Her death 
had roused the fiercer energies^of his spirit. Hus¬ 
sein fell beneath his arm. 

The valour of Chan Lody’s folh)wers astonished 
their enemies. They scattered death and dismay 
around them. Chan Lody slew no less than six 
officers witli his own hand. He was at length dis¬ 
abled by a sabre-cut on the shoulder; he dropped 
his sword, and was instantly surrounded and slain. 
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He (lied with his eyes fixed upon the broad 
lieavens—a smile was on his lips—the lel*t arm 
grasped a dagger. Ilis adherents fought to tlie 
last man—not one survived; but the victors pur¬ 
chased a dear victory—the death of Chan Loti v 
was signally avenged. 




^t£ltonVal ^uimn<in). 


[iegtra 10G6. A^iningrebe ascended the imperial a.I). 
throne of the Moguls. Ife was nianned by the approach 1051*. 
of his nephew Suliman Sheko, who was finally deserted 
by his army, and obliged to take refuge in Serinagur. 
Soliiuau tlespatched a messenger to his father Dara, 
with the news of his ill-fortune. Dara^ distressed at his 
soil’s misfortunes and his own, retreated from the 
banks of the Suttulege, on wliich he was encamped, 
and shortly after retired to Lahore, whence he Avas 
obliged to fly bel'ore the imperial army. Several 
of lus nobles, perceiving his desperate circumstances, 
''ubmitted to Aiiningzebe. The V'^izier, Meer Jurala, 
having arrived at court, Anmngzebe marched to 
•Moultan; but finding his presence necessary in the 
capital, immediately returned to prepare against the 
invasion of his brother Siija, 

IJeg. lOOfl. Sujji approached with a considerable lCo(>. 
■limy, hut was met year Allahabad l)y the Emperor. 

Li i'oiiseipicnce of the treachery of Jesswiiit Singh, 

Sui'< was defeated Avith great slaughter ; and taking 
fiigl.r, was pursued by the Krnperor’s son Mahoine*!, 

Avlio followed him to Patna, whither he liad fled in 
di.Sf.'ii8e. Upon the news of Suja’s defeat, Dara rc- 
tire<I to llicker beyoinl the Indus. Having changed 
bis course to Tattn, he crossed the desert, and after 
reaching Guzarat, gained over the governor to his 
interests. IJe here contrived to raise an army, and 
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A.D. marched towards Agra ; but was deceived by Jesswint 

lUoO. Singh, who had promised to join him with a numerous 
body of forces, but treacherously deserted Dara, and 
joined Aurungzebe. Dara fortified himself in Ajmere. 
Hither the Emperor marched and offered him battle, 
and deceived his unfortunate brother by a stratagem; 
after which he routed his army, and reduced liiin to 
the most pitiable distress. Dara fled to the desert 
accompanied by his wife, who died under circumstances 
of drec'uiful privation on the march. The unliappy 
prince in his extremity sought the protection of Jihon 
Chan, an Omrah of great power, wdiosc life had been 
twice saved during the sovereignty of Shah Jehaii 
through the influence of Dara; Jihon delivered him 
into the bands of the conqueror ; he was paraded with 
every mark of ignominy tlirough Delhi, conflned in 
a neighbouring village, and eventually put to death 
by order of Aurungzebe. Suja took the Held after 
the death of his brother Dara, and was joined by the 
^ Emperor's sun JMahomed, who had conceived a pa&> 
sion for one of his daughters. tSiija w'as filially de> 
feated by the Vizier Jumia, and tlie prince Mahomed 
detached from him by the artifices of his father, who 
ordered the unfortunate Suja^to be seized and im¬ 
prisoned. 

1600, Heg. 1070 . Suja was obligeil to take refuge in 
Arracan, where he was murdered, and his family 
reduced to the greatest extremity. 

16bl. Heg. 1071 . Soliinaii, the sou of Dara, w'as seized 
through the artifices of Aurungzebe, and sent to 
Delhi. He was imprisoned in the fortress of Hualior, 
and, like his unfortunate 'father, shortly after mtir- 
dered. During this year a dreadful famine raged 
throughout the empire. 
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Hog. 1072. The iinperiul general, Shaista Chan, a.i>. 
took one of Sevajee’s hill-forts, by flying a kite which 1 (J 62 . 
coiii'ealed a blind match over the fort just ut the mo- 
jnent tl»e garrison Avcre taking powder from tlie maga¬ 
zine. TIic kite was allowetl to drop upon the jiowder, 
which w’iis kiiulleil by the match, and an explosion 
took place ; the greater part of the lort was thrown 
down,and netirly the whole garrison hiiried in the ruins. 

llcg. 1073. An attempt was made hy the Marajuh ltiC 3 . 
t<» assassinate Shaista ('lum, who escapetl wdth the loss 
of three fingers ; but bis s<»n was slain. 

IJcg. 1074. Aurujigzebe fell sick, and his son Shah lfi 64 . 
.Vlluni began to intrigue for tlie throne ; l>ut his efforts 
were foileil hy the liiupcror’s unex])ected recovery. 

Shah Alliim was appointed to a command in the 
Ooccan, in order to remove him from the capital. 

Ileg. 1075* A dangerous insurrection broke out in IGfio. 
<TUzarat, and was quelled tvith difficulty. This year 
w'a> distinguislied by tlie ileatli of .runila, who had 
lK*eii appointed to the government of Beng.'tl. Jiinila.^. 

'vas a man of great ttilent, having risen from a very 
low station to I he highest olfices in tlie state. He was 
mucli esteemed hy Aurungzehe for his abilities, but 
still more dioaded tlyin eslt'cmed. During this year 
als<i there w,is an insurrection of I'akeers, who, under 
the influence of a very wealthy old w'Oinan, committed 
dreadful rav'»iges, and inandieil to the num 1 )er of 
IwfM.ty thous;jiul towards the capital. Their inarch 
w:i. marked by the most horrible cruelties. Tb.ey 
b»ta)ly defeated the imiH*rial troops commanded hy the 
collector of the revenue. At lt*ngth tlie Kmperor 
subdued them ivith their own weapons: employing the 
juggles of ]M‘eteuiled euchautmeiit, the insurrection 
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was quelled, but not until almost every one of the en¬ 
thusiasts had been slain. 

a.B. Heg. 1076. This year was remarkable for the dea|h 

1660. of Shah Jehan, and the capture of Sevajee, chief of 
the Mahrattas, who from the seventeenth year of his 
age had been pursuing a career of success almost un¬ 
paralleled in the history of potentates. From com¬ 
manding a small band of mountain robbers, he had rais¬ 
ed himself to be the leader of a formidable army, witli 
which he awed the surrounding provinces. He was at 
length taken prisoner by the imi>erial general, and 
confined at Delhi, whence he contrived to escape dis¬ 
guised in the dress of a man who liad been admitted 
into his apartment with a basket of ilowers. After 
enduring unparalleled hardships, be reached his native 
mountains, where ho was crowned sovereign of the 
Mahrattas, who sinco that period have been gra¬ 
dually increasing in political importance, and are now 
the most numerous and influential of the native 
j)Owers in India. They have produ^|d several distin¬ 
guished warriors, among whom the names of Scindia 
and Holcar will be remembered so long as history has 
its records, and roan the capacity to peruse them. 



l^ebolt of tf)t d^alteeriEf 




IXcbolt of tfie d?«*ftcers(. 


CHAPTER I. 

About noon, under tlie scorching beams of’ a 
tropical sun, a young jMussnluian was on his w’ay 
toward the IMewat hills, accompanied by a party 
of fakeers. IIis hands were bound behind him 
with his turban, and he had nothing on his head 
but a silk skull-cap to resist the intense rays 
which shot from the cloudless heavens in an unin¬ 
terrupted stream of glowing light. His black hair, 
wliich W'as long ami bushy, fell over his shoulders 
anil temples; thus supplying a natural protection 
against the influence of the solar fires, w hich were 
almost insupportable. He was urged onward by 
his companions at a rate wliicJi the excessive heat 
rendered extremely distressing, thougli to them it 
appeared mere matter of pastime. Accustomed 
as they were to undergo the severest bodily in- 
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flictionsj what to him was positive torture was to 
them a relaxation from it. 

Every one of his companions was perfectly 
naked, and each bore the marks of having sub¬ 
mitted to the torturing process of some dreadful 
penance. Their limbs were sunken and fleshless, 
the skin shrivelled and discoloured by the severity 
of those torments to which their bodies had been 
exposed. Their nails protruded and curved into 
a point over the fingers and toes, like the claws of 
a beast of prey. Their hair, matted with the 
filthy accumulations of years, hung over the backs 
€)f these Mahomedan Nazarites, like the locks from 
a iMedusa's head, and was frequently so thick as to 
shroud them in a capillary veil, revolting to more 
than one sense, and agreeable to none. They were 
armed with huge clubs, the heads of which were 
charged with iron. These they used with consi¬ 
derable dexterity, being in the habit of employing 
them in the jungles for the purpose of destroying 
small game, upon which they frequently feasted 
with a gluttonous zest that would have shamed 
even the Roman Apicius. 

"Ay,” said one, eyeing their prisoner with a 
look of Satanic triumph, " naked men know how 
to fight. Devotion is their shield, which all the 
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outcasts from Paradise shall never be able to 
pierce/’ 

“ I am in your powerj” replied the captive ; 
but beware how you exercise your momentary 
ascendency. Your foul revolt will not escape its 
due punishment: in spite of your devotion, you 
will suffer the penalty—torture me for a false pro- 
j)het else. Success has turned your brains. TJie 
war waged by enthusiasm is like a sudden burst 
of the tempest, w'hich crushes the oak in its 
impetuous sweep, but tpiickly passes away; the 
surrounding plain springs out into renewed luxu¬ 
riance and beauty, and thus smiles at the impo¬ 
tence of the hurricane." 

Hold, blasphemer !’* cried a huge gaunt de¬ 
votee, the bones of whose joints w^^e heard to 
clatter as he wielded his Heshless arms w’ith the 
most extravagant gesticulations ; “ bend the knee 
to those holy men who have defeated the sons of 
darkness, and are about to place upon the throne 
of the Moguls a queen who shall close the 
dvoasty of Timour, and fill the world with the 
children of the faithful, — for you are all aliens 
from the true stock.” 

The )>risoner turned from this filthy saint with 
an expression of disgust, and allowed him to rail 
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at the Emperor and all his faithful subjects, till he 
foamed like a gored bull with the frantic energy 
of his vociferations. 

* They now entered upon a scene of desolation 
not to be witnessed without deep emotion, which 
naturally follows wherever the melancholy consci¬ 
ousness arises that a vast addition has been made 
to the sum of human misery. For leagues, as 
they proceeded onward, nothing was to be seen 
but deserted villages; the whole country having 
been laid waste, and bearing the appearance of 
a land not inhabited.'* The jungles had been 
fired ; and for miles the ashes left by the devouring 
element, and the charred trunks of trees, which 
had for centuries lifted their sturdy limbs amid the 
feebjer gro^h of the forest, showed how terrific 
had been the conflagration. Not a shrub, not a 
blade of grass, not a single trace of vegetation, 
was anywhere visible; and as* the stranger cast 
his eyes over the scene of devastation, he could 
not help expressing his indignation against the 
perpetrators of such wanton outrage. 

Ay," said one of the enthusiasts;'' we take care 
not to provide forage for enemies; they who visit 
the stronghold of the fakeers, must make up 
their minds to take a hungry journey. If ever 
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you live to see your friends, you will have strange 
news to tell them, believe me. When holy men 
seize the sword, and fight in carnal battles, no 
mortal arm can resist them. We have taught 
your sovereign what it is to oppose Heaven's 
vicegerents. He is already tottering on his throne. 
You shall see and know more anon. *’ 

The ogre-like being who spoke had taken so 
much opium during the journey thus far, as to 
have reached that pitch of excitement to which, 
wlien a fakeer arrives, he can submit to bodily 
tortures altogether incredible. His eyes glared 
with the glassy radiance of incipient madness. 
Though the heat was intolerable, and the earth 
steamed with the intensity of the sun's rays, 
like exhalations from a caldron, he leaped about, 
and threw himself into a thousand contortions, 
until his body was covered with a tawny scum 
from the severity of his exercise. After he 
had fatigued himself by these violent antics, 
he took a number of large needles, and having 
passed them through the flesh in several parts of 
hife body, threaded them with silks of various 
Colours, and then strutted before the party with 
the pride and bearing of one conscious of having 
performed an act for which he should receive the 
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homage of his companions, who treated him witli 
a reverence evidently very flattering to the spi¬ 
ritual vanity of this mad visionary. Having at 
length relieved himself from the needles, he drew 
the silken strings through the wounds, and then 
^attaching to each a small pointed instrument, ex¬ 
ceedingly sharp, turned himself round until the 
rotation became so violent that the outline of his 
figure was scarcely distinguishable. When lie 
ceased, his body was covered with gashes, and 
reeking with blood. 

After six hours of continued travelling, with 
scarcely a pause, the party arrived at the foot of a 
small hill, which had evidently been spared from 
the devastation that exhibited so sad a prospect in 
the .*aurroiinding country. The prisoner, though 
overcome by the excessive fatigue of so arduous 
a journey, was not allowed to pause, but compelled 
to proceed up the ascent. Aboht midway a consi¬ 
derable ruin was disclosed, upon which the last 
irays of the sun slanted, as it was sinking behind 
the ^w hills that skirted the distant plain. The 
entrance was lofty, and encumbered with fragments 
of pillars, which time or violence had thrown 
down. Within was an extensive area; on every 
side of it were gigantic sculptures^ represent- 
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in|» the history of some Hindoo superstition, which 
liad been greatly mutilated by the zeal of pious 
Mahomedans. This building was a dilapidated 
choultry, and had been converted into the vesti¬ 
bule of the abode of an old crone, bending beneath 
the weight of years, and mistress of inexhaustible, 
treasures. 

In this hall, Bistainia, which was the hag’s 
name, was engaged in preparing the evening meal 
for her beggarly dependants ;—a thing she inva¬ 
riably did Avith her own hands. During the cu¬ 
linary process, she appeared to mutter certain 
incantations over the smoking viands, w'hich con¬ 
sisted of the most revolting ingredients. 

When the stranger was brought before her, she 
eyed him witl\ that haggard, feeble scowl peculiar 
to wicked old age, in which is exhibited the will, 
but not the power, of the demon. Her deformed 
auvl decrepit body was bare to the waist, and pre- 
senied a loathsome image of living mortality. 

^Vhat an antidote to the vanity of 3»oiith and the 
pride of beauty ! Her white locks streamed over 
her brown, w'ithcred shoulders, exhibiting one of 
those repelling contrasts, which the eye cannot 
gaze upon without instinctively closing. Her 
skin hung from her like the dewlap qj' a sacred 

VOL. III. M 
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bull, but flaccid and bloodless, as if the principle 
of life were withdrawn from it. The nails of her 
fingers Jiad grown into claws, and seemed as if 
they could distil poison, like those of the Egyptian 
lizard.* 

‘‘ Her eyes with scalding rheum were galled and red,” 

and her whole appearance seemed to speak “ variety 
of wretchedness.” She approached the stranger, 
eyed him w ith a look of intense malice, and said, 

“Who are you, son of a dog! IIow' came you 
within these walls?” 

“I am,” replied the stranger, ^'an officer of the 
imperial army, who, upon the issue of an unsuc¬ 
cessful encounter with your insurgent fanatics, 
have fallen into their hands. How I came within 
these walls, they w’ill best explain to you.” 

Hah ! an enemy !—you shall soon learn how w'e 
treat enemies when they profane our sanctuary. 
Would you save your life?” 

“ I have no desire to die.” 

“ Ay, the burden of every coward's song; fall 
down, then, at our feet, and hail us Queen of the 
JMoguls.” 

“ The Moguls were never ruled by women.” 


♦ The Gecco. 
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'' Say you so!—we shall see. Bind him to yon¬ 
der statue.*" 

Her order was speedily executed; and the ha^^ 
began to prepare the last dish of the evening’s re¬ 
fection. This was a medley, fit only for the sto¬ 
machs of ghoules or devils. It hap])ened to be 
certain day of the moon, and on this day the same 
mixture was always ])laced before her retainer*-. 
The first thing she ordered to be brought, when 
about to make her infernal stew, was the trunk 
of a human body, which liad been conveyed 
for this very purpose from the scene of slaughter. 
She deliberately cut large pieces from the fleshy 
parts; these she divided into small squares, wi .. 
slow, calculating precision, and then placed them 
severally in a human skull that stood beside her. 
Having covered them with a layer of herbs that 
had been gathered under certain influences of the 
moon, she took from a c<»vered basket a hooded 
snake, from the jaws of which the poisonous fangs 
hiid been previously extracted, and placed it alive 
in the skull. To this she added the legs of a frog, 
the tail of a lizard, the head of a bat, and the 
claws of an owl. Having placed the skull, with 
its contents, in a capacious earthen vessel, in 
which there was a sufficient quantity of Avater to 

31 2 
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complete the dressing, she put it upon the fire, and 
watched it with eager anxiety, muttering to her¬ 
self a sort of mystical chant during the entire 
period of the cooking. The smoke ascended in 
volumes from the flame over which this disgusting 
mess was hanging, and soon filled the whole cham¬ 
ber with a thick and suffocating cloud. 

The mode of hanging the earthenware vessel 
over the blaze was fully as remarkable as any 
part of the singular process. Two fakeers stood 
on either side of the fire, an iron bar resting upon 
the shoulders of each, from which tlie mysterious 
stew was suspended above the flame. 

When sufficiently dressed, the skull was taken 

Irom the earthenware receptacle; its contents were 

put upon square pieces of plantain leaf, and the 

pprtions placed before each fakeer present, who 

devoured with a greediness that made the pri- 

* 

soncr's heart leap up to his tliroat. 

The idea of those wretched enthusiasts was, that 
this abominable meal would have the surprising 
effect not only of rendering them fearless in the 
day of battle, but of inspiring their enemies with 
.>uch terror that they would not dare to approach 
them; that, moreover, it would cause them to be¬ 
come invisible when engaged with their foes, who 
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would thus fall ati easy prey to persons so siiper- 
iiaturally endowed. 

A portion of a mess which had been previoii.sl)» 
prepared was offered to the prisoner; but he re¬ 
jected it with disgust, and partook only of some 
plain boiled rice, which somewhat refreshed him 
after so lonf^ and toilsome a journey. 

When they had concluded their evening’s re¬ 
past, jBistaniia retired from the scene ()f this extra¬ 
ordinary carousal, and the fakeers, flinging them¬ 
selves upon the bare ground, without the slightest 
covering, were soon hushed in profound repose. 
The opium, in which they had indulged to excess, 
rendered their sleep so heavy that it seemed lil 
the deep slumber of death. The flames, by which 
the chamber had been illumined, subsided b\ 
degrees, and the gloom of silence and darkness 
gradually succeeded. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Mogul was left chained to one of the 
statues on the side-wall, when the takeers be¬ 
took themselves to their night’s repose : the chain 
by which he was fastened only enabled him to 
seat himself upon the floor. He could not lay 
his body at full length, and was therefore obliged 
to lean his.back against the figure to which he 
was attached. In that position he tried for some 
time to sleep, but without effect; feverish and dis¬ 
tracting thoughts obtruded. His reflections w^ere 
of the most melancholy character. He w'as sur- 
rounded by a body of enthusiasts, into whose 
power he had fallen, and who Avould very pro¬ 
bably doom him to some cruel death, by way of 
celebrating the orgies of their sanguinary aiij^er- 
stition. Fanatics are the worst of tyrants; who, 
alas! too often do the work of the devil, whilst 
they fancy themselves working in the service of 
their God. In proportion as the infatuation takes 
possession of their minds, they become cruel to- 
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wards all sucli as they imagine seceders from 
the worship of that deity of whom they claim to 
be vicegerents, and sec no virtue but in those 
who, like themselves, have been inoculated with 
the rabies of spiritual enthusiasm. In every age 
of the w'orld, in every country, and among all 
communities, that sort of enthusiasm w hich claims 
exclusive spiritual endow’ment, and pretends to 
supernatural communications, is the greatest bane 
against w'hich })ure Religion has ever had to con¬ 
tend. It invests her in a factitious garb that con¬ 
ceals while it arrays her. P\ilse zeal has driven 
more from tlie true fold than have fallen victims 
to the slaughter of w-ar, the inroads of pestilence, 
or the devastations of famine. No one is driven 
into the paths of peace, or scourged into the em¬ 
brace of virtue. All men are won to good by its 
own sweet suggestions, by gentle iiuidoiations, by 
the light and fragd*ant blessings which it oflers to 
those who properly seek to posset's them; not by 
those terrible denunciations which scare the timid, 
offend the proud, and provoke the contempt of 
the reckless. 

The prisoner was pursuing these reflections w'ith 
a melancholy sense of Ins present condition. He 
gazed round the apartment to see if lie might cn- 
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courage any hopes of escape. The embers yet 
glowing upon the stone floor, threw a sickly light 
around, winch only rendered the remote gloom 
of the chamber still more murky. The fakeers, 
who were stretched at length near tlic smoulder¬ 
ing fire, looked like so many semi-monsters under 
the power of enchantment. Their hard breath¬ 
ing, the only s^’^mptoni of life which they exhi¬ 
bited, sufficiently indicated the intensity of their 
slumber, tJiat seemed to liave been rendered more 
profound by the horrible meal of which tliey had 
partaken, just before they gave themselves up to 
the enjoyments of “ nature's sweet restorer." 

The prisoner, closing his eyes, tried to conjure 
up images before the speculum of his mind more 
agreeable than those realities upon which it was 
an agony to gaze •—finally overcome by bodily 
fatigue and mental exhaustion, he fell into an 
unquiet sleep. 

Ilis slumber was at length disturbed by the 
pressure of a gentle grasp upon his arm. He 
opened his eyes and perceived that there was an 
object standing between him and the light, which 
had already begun to dispel the gloom of the 
capacious apartment in which he lay. Unable 
to guess what such a visit could portend, he re- 
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maiiied motionless^ though not entirely without 
some painful apprehensions of mischief. After 
an interval of a few moments, tlie liand was re¬ 
moved from his arm and placed upon his brow. 
The tender pressure, tlie smootlmess of the palm, 
the feminine texture and delicate movement of 
the fingers, convinced him in an instant that it 
was the hand of woman, but not of her whom 
he had looked upon the previous evening with 
a loathing so absolute tliat his very hlootl cur¬ 
dled, and whose fingers would have rather pressed 
upon his forehead like the hard-pointed talons 
of a Iiarpy, than with the soft and thrilling im¬ 
press of an angel’s touch. 

Tliat touch made every nerve thrill with emotion. 
The stranger leaned over him as if to hear fro.-' 
his breathing whether lie slept profoundly or not. 
Her breath was as the air of Paradi^e. He could 
not be mistaken.* 'fhere was an inex])licahle but 
infidlihle sympathy which assured iiiiii,—nith that 
mysterious power of conviction communicated how 
we know not, but still more powerful tlian any 
arising from positive testimony,— that the being 
before him was something far above the ordi¬ 
nary level of human nature. He listened instinc¬ 
tively to catch the music of her voice; his breath 
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for the moment suspended lest the least sound 
from her lips should escape his ear. He was in 
a waking triinccj the more delicious from its suc¬ 
ceeding to reflections which had so painfully ha¬ 
rassed him. 

'' Stranger!” at length said a soft voice in a 
tone that seemed to come from the throat of a 
Peri. 

Who is it that calls me?'* asked the prisoner, 
in a scarcely audible whisper. 

One who has compassion upon your condi¬ 
tion, and would give you the means of freedom 
if you are tlisposcd to cmhracc them.’' 

Shall we not be overheard by those holy 
sleepers who are lying round yonder embers.^” 

No; they are lapped in too profound a slumber 
to be efisily roused." 

** To whom do I address myself.^" 

To the grand-daughter of Bistamia, who 
would escape with jmu the mo.st odious of all 
slaveries. You will no doubt be surprised that 
1 speak thus freely to a stranger; but mine is 
a desperate position, and I seek its alleviation 
under any circumstances. To-morrow, when the 
lakeers shall have quitted these walls, which they 
will do to engage the Emperor’s troops, I may 
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see you again. I have sought you now to ap¬ 
prize you that a friend is at hand^ bent upon 
your release. To-morrow we meet — farewell!” 
—and her ai'rial figure glided through the gloom, 
without leaving the faintest echo of her footsteps, 
like a bright mist in a summer eve over the sur¬ 
face of a calm lake, upon which the mountains 
have projected their gigantic shadows. 

Shortly after the morning hail cast its fresh light 
into the gloomy hall, the lakecrs awoke, and rising 
from their hard bed, each with a sudden motion 
of the diflerent limbs, caused the joijits to snajv 
with a sound like the cracking of nuts in rapid 
succession ; after which they seated themselves, 
crossed their legs, and beg.iu to smoke, passing 
the tube from mouth to mouth, every one inhaling 
the luxurious narcotic from the same instrument. 
After a wdiile Bistamia entered. 

''Come,” said .%lie, 'tis time you were on your 
wa}'. The Emperor's troops were encamped last 
night beyond the country over which we liave 
passed M'ith the scourge of our power. They w ill 
be on their march by this time ; you must all fight 
and wrap the souls of your foes in the black veil 
of terror. Who undergoes the penance this morn- 
mg? 
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Without uttering a word, one of the fakeers 
who had accoinj)anied the Mogul on the day of 
his capture, and rendered himself conspicuous 
by passing needles through his flesh, rose from his 
recumbent position, and, with an expression of 
callous indifference, advanced towards tlie spot 
w'here the flame had brightly blazed on the preced¬ 
ing evening. Rubbing two smooth pieces of a 
black-grained wood rapidly together, he kindled a 
tuft of dry grass on which sonic brushwood had 
been placed, and upon this several dry logs. A 
strong fire was soon burning, into which the 
ilevotce placed a long cylindrical rod of iron. In 
the course of a few' moments it became red hot. 
When in this state, he placed the point of the rod 
against his cfieek, and delibet’ately pressed it until 
it had passed through his tongue, and was visible 
on the other side. It was then bent down on either 
cheek, towards the shoulder, forming three sides 
of a square, to prevent the possibility of its being 
withdrawn. TJie stern composure of his counte¬ 
nance did not relax a single instant during the re¬ 
volting infliction. llis companions looked upon 
him with fatiiitous admiration, making him the 
most solemn obeisance after the odious penance 
had been concluded. 
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The man next deliberately opened the wounds 
which he had made on the j)revious day, and passed 
different coloured strings through them. Thus 
adorned, he declared liimsclf ready to go fbrtli in 
his own invincible might, and crush the enemies 
of his venerable patron. Bistainia placed a golden 
boon within his half-closed hand, upon whicii he 
grinned as well as his locked jaws would permit, 
and was about to quit the place accompanied by 
his companions, when the hag said with a savage 
laugh: “ On your return you shall enjoy a rare 
pastime with yonder son of a scurvy dog; I will 
reserve him for your inerrinient. A little e.asy 
blcK)d-spilling without labour will be a relaxation, 
after the fatigue of making carrion in the gross. 
Go and prosper—slay and spare not!” They made 
their salaam, departed, and the prisoner was once 
more left to his own solitary reflections. 

About noon, his visitor of the night approached 
him. As she advanced, the lightness of lier stej), 
and the buoyant elasticity of every motion of her 
frame, proclaimed the beauty which lu; had al¬ 
ready anticipated. In a few moments, a lovely 
girl, in the very birtli and freshness of womanhood, 
stood before him. She was young and beautiful 
as the morning stars when they sang together at 
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the birth of creation. Her breath seemed im¬ 
pregnated with spicy perfume, wafted on gentlest 
airs from the shores of Arabia the Happy. It in¬ 
vested her in an atmosphere of its own. 

Her eyes were dark—of the deepest hue, but 
brilliant as gems, and soft as the soul of which 
they were eloquent interpreters. Her hair was 
raised in a cone on the top of her head, and con¬ 
fined by a long silver pin, giving increased altitude 
to her majestic figure, and exposing the whole of 
her finely-arched forehead to the rapturous gaze 
of the Mogul. 

"I would not have escaped this captivity for 
worlds!” he cried, as she stood beside him in the 
plenitude of her almost unearthly beauty. 

Stranger,” she replied, “■ have you the courage 
to bear me from the house of bondage, if I free 
y#u from your chains'?” 

** Try me ; and if I fail to rejdize your wishes, 
cast me back again to my prison, and gall my 
limbs with the fettei*s from which I should no 
longer deserve to be free.” 

She bent over liiin, and released his hands from 
the manacles that confined them, and he stood be¬ 
fore her disencumbered of his bonds. 

Listen,” cried the beautiful girl, while I un- 
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fold to you the miserable position in which I stand. 
My grandmother has given me as a concubine to 
the fakeer who this morning underwent the pe¬ 
nance which you witnessed. On his return from 
the battle he will claim me. I need scarcely tell 
you that I entertain towards him a disgust so in- 
trinsical and uncompierable^ that I am determined 
to die by my own hands rather than become the 
instrument of thfit man’s pleasures. C^pon you my 
hopes are fixed to release me from this horrible 
alternative. To-night^ wlien the fakcers shall be 
hushed in sleeji after their debauch, in wdiich 
they are sure to indulge, we may fly from these 
detested walls. Meanwhile, you must resu’ 
your chains. You will now’ have the power of 
casting them oflT when you please. At midnighl 
J w’ill again visit you, prepared to tty with you 
from the most odious persecution to that freedom 
which I shall rely*upon your honour for securing 
to me.” 

The .sound of footsteps induced her to depart; 
and Bistamia entered, follow^ed by several fakeers, 
who announced another defeat of the imperial 
troops by the naked army of an old w oman. 

“ ’Tis well,” she cried ; to-morro^v I shall 
place myself at the head of my brave followers for 
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ii final victory, and the imperial sceptre shall 
shortly be swayed by a wiser head than ever sur¬ 
mounted the shoulders of an Emperor. 

In the course of that evening, the abode of 
Bistainia was filled with her victorious enthusiasts, 
who encouraged her absurd pretensions to the 
Mogul throne. 
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CHAPTER III. 

At niidiiiglit the gramlilaughter of Bi::}taiiua 
entered the dreary vestibule, and approaching the 
prisoner, he immediately released himself from his 
bonds. Several fakecrs were sleeping in a distant 
part of tlie chamber, and among them the fanatic 
who had passed the red-hot iron through his cheek. 
The captive had scarcely cast aside his chains, 
when the fakeer started to his feet, and rushed • 
ward like a demon. His appearance was beyond 
description hideous. The wound in his tongue, Ii' 
which the iron rod was still fixed, prevented him 
from articulating; thus his effort.s to speak were 
followed by unintelligible sounds, so discordant 
that they seemed to come from the throat of some 
monstrous wild beast yet unknown to man. His 
eyes flashed with the lurid glow of a live coal, 
dimmed by the cold air, and the fires of Avhich are 
fast fading. Some half-consumed logs still burnt 
upon the floor, where they had been kindled to 
prepare the evening’s meal as before, and afforded 
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suilicient light to show the ferocious aspect of this 
truculent visionary. He seized the trembling girl 
in his arms,—for this was the monster to whose 
embraces she was to be devoted by her grand¬ 
mother,—and was about to bear her off, when the 
IMogul raised liis chain, and, hitting him with all 
his force upon the temple, struck him to the earth. 
The wretched ^nan gave a horrible howl as he fell; 
tin’s was accompanied witli a smotliered groan, 
and all was still. The floor was almost instantly 
covered with his blood. The temporal artery had 
been divided with the force of the blow, and he 
lay dead before Ins intended victims. 

The other fakeers had by this time advanced 
and seized the prisoner, who prostrated two of the 
fanatics with his chain before they could succeed 
in binding him. Bistamia was summoned. When 
she saw her favourite dead, she shrieked like a ma¬ 
niac, and staggering towards her granddaughter, 
laid her skinny fingers upon the latter’s shoulders, 
and looking into her eyes as if she would work a 
demon’s spell upon her, cursed her with a loud 
and bitter imprecation. 

'‘Thou shalt die before to-morrow's sun goes 
to his rest, and thy accomplice with thee. The 
expiring groans of both shall swell the song of 
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to-niorrow’s triumph. Chain them to yonder 
wall." 

This order was instantly obeyed ; they w'ere 
each chained to a figure in recesses of the wall, 
about twelve feet apart. They could just see each 
other. A guard of fakeers was placed over them. 
They were not allowed to converse. Those fero¬ 
cious bigots took delight in dwelling upon the 
horrible tortures to which the i\logul was to be 
exposed, by way of signalising their contemplated 
victory on the imirrow. They felt a savage joy 
in exciting their prisoner’s terrors ; and the tears 
of the beautiful girl, who had become tlic compa¬ 
nion of his captivity, only excitcil their sto’. ' 
hearts to fresh insults. 

Next morning, just as llistamia \vas prepare^' 
to quit the vestibule for the purpose of heading 
lier army of fanatics, a messenger entered, inform¬ 
ing her that the Emperor had employed magical 
incantations, in order to secure her defeat. 

She was startled at this intelligence: Aurung- 
zebe’s known sanctity led her to fear that a spiritual 
warfare pursued by him would be likely to turn 
the tide of success against lier. 

What arc the methods of the enemy's sor¬ 
cery ?" (isked the hag. 
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He has delivered to each soldier in his army 
a small billet^ written w'ith his own hand^ and, as 
it is supposed, with his own blood, containing 
magical incantations. He has moreover ordered 
similar billets to be carried upon the point of a 
spear before each squadron, which the soldiers 
are persuaded will counteract the enchantments 
of their enemies; so that they are advancing with 
a degree of enthusiasm which 1 fear will be irre¬ 
sistible.’* 

Bistamia was perplexed, for she had sagacity 
eno\igh to perceive that the same credulity Avhich 
had induced Aurungzebe’s troops to believe in the 
witchcraft of an old woman, w'ould give them at 
least equal confidence in the pretended charm of 
their Km per or. 

Well, should they drive us to the foot of this 
mountain, the stronghold behind will defy them: 
a few resolute spirits may defend the hill from a 
host; and success has given courage to the army 
of the fakecrs. They will protect their potentate 
to the last drop of their blood. 

‘*But where is our leader.^” 

« Bead.'* 

A bad omen of success !" 

Will not the presence of Bistamia inspirit the 
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naked armies of Paradise—for thitlier they are on 
their way, through a pilgrimage of warfare—to 
crush the outcasts ? We shall teach them yet a ter¬ 
rible lesson. Come—to the field, anrl mind”—turn¬ 
ing to the fakeers who had charge of the captives 
—you look with a vigilant eye upon those doomed 
offenders who shall expiate their crimes with their 
blood. This night their death-pangs shall record 
our triumph.” 

Dashing her h»ng pale locks from her withered 
forehead, she seized a dagger and staggered from 
the spot. 

She had some reason A»r the confidence she 
expressed in the strength of the place selected *' r 
her abode. The hill was steep, and accessible 
only by a single path : by rolling down hug* 
stones upon the heads of a besieging force, a 
few resolute men might defend the ascent against 
multitudes. Thisdiad been already tloiie with fatal 
success. Beyond the vestibule, in which the two 
prisoners were confined, w'as an extensive range 
of apartments, hollowed out of the living rock. 
The entrance was from the ruin, through a long 
passage only fifteen inches wide and thirty feet in 
length, cut through the solid stone, and protected 
by a sort of massive iron portcullis, which w'as let 
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down about the centre, and raised or lowered by 
means of heavy chains. The dimensions of the 
excavations beyond were prodigious ; there being 
cavern after cavern, in which were deposited im¬ 
mense treasures of various descriptions ; but how 
realised has renuiined a mystery, though consi¬ 
dered to have been the produce of sorcery. 

The neighbourhood of this spot was shunned as 
an enchanted region ; and the desolation spread by 
the inexorable Bistamia around her dwelling, only 
tended to increase tlie superstitious liorror with 
which she was universally regarded. 

The JMcgul’s situation was now far more dis¬ 
tressing than it had been since his captivity among 
the fakeers. lie could not behold his lovely com¬ 
panion siifiering on his account witliout the keen¬ 
est emotions. But for him she would be at that 
moment Iree ; and yet the bitterness of these re¬ 
flections was, in some measure, qualified by the 
knowledge that her liberty was worse than bond¬ 
age, exposed as she had been to the loathsome ad¬ 
vances of a man whom she could not look upon 
without abhorrence, and to whose detestable pas¬ 
sions her innocence might have been eventually 
sacrificed. lie felt, therefore, some consolation, 
amid the harassing thoughts which poured like a 
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turbid flood upon Ins mind. He wns forbidden to 
hold any conversation with his fcllow^-captive; so 
that, although they could see each other’s misery, 
they w’ere not allowed the sad consolation of reci¬ 
procating their thoughts. The moment he made 
an effort of this kind, one of his naked guards 
stood before him, and drownM his voice with 
horrible imprecations. 

Four of these w'rctches -were left as a guard 
over him and the partner of his captivity. They 
indulged in that loose freedom of conversation 
peculiar to the lowest and most depraved natures. 
Seated iijjon the bare stones of the apartment, 
they smoked and chcw'ed bliang* until they wa. 
nearly stupifled. One of them then brought ;* 
leathern bottle full of arrack, from a liolc under¬ 
neath one of the pillars; and this strong spirit they 
continued to drink until they were all in a state 
of disgusting intoxication. They then danced 
before their prisoners, raving like maniacs, and 
flourishing their clubs over their heads with ter¬ 
rifying violence. Fatigued at length wdth these 
exertions, they threw themselves prostrate, and 
were soon sunk in swinish sleep. 


* An intoxicating leaf. 
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The dead body of the fakeer still lay Avliere it 
had fallen ’when the soul quitted its deformed 
tabernacle for a brighter or a darker destiny. 
The odours w'hich exhaled from it -w'ere becoming 
extremely offensive; and the prospect of soon 
breathing an atmosphere teeming with the foul 
particles of corruption, was anything but a pro¬ 
mising subject of contemplation to the wretched 
captives. 

The thoughts of escape now took entire posses¬ 
sion of the i\Iogul*s mind. His guards were pow¬ 
erless, and he began to try the strength of his 
chains. He was fastened to the leg of a gigantic 
figure which stood in a niche, and which, therefore, 
the darkness of the place had hitherto prevented 
him from examining. It happened that the sun, 
being at this moment opposite to a small aperture 
in the roof of the building, poured a narrow hut 
strong stream of light upon the figure. On exa¬ 
mining minutely the limb to which he was fas¬ 
tened, the prisoner observed a large crack in the 
stone, just above the ankle: this opened in the 
slightest degree when he pulled the chain. He felt 
confident that, by a great effort, he could break off 
the stone limb; though even then he would only 
free himself in a degree, for his wrists were bound 
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together by a handcuff, to which the chain was 
attached that fastened to the statue. The dis¬ 
covery, however, gave him some hope of eventu¬ 
ally being able to take advantage of it; and his 
mind became considerably calmed. He dreaded 
Bistamia’s return, remembering her horrible me¬ 
naces, and having good reason to believe that she 
would not fail to put them into execution, if some¬ 
thing did not intervene to cross her sanguinary 
purpose. 

The fakeers still slept. Except their loud breath¬ 
ings, nothing was heard to disturb the gloomy 
silence that reigned around. It was already long 
past noon, and no tidings had been received of 
the hostile armies. At length distant shouts came 
suddenly upon the ear. They sounded like the 
acclamations of triumph, mingled with those fran¬ 
tic yells peculiar to the fakeers when under a 
state of violent excitement. The sounds gra¬ 
dually approached, and it soon became evident 
that victory had favoured the Afoguls. The clash 
of arms w'as now heard, cries of the pursuing and 
pursued were distinctly perceptible, and at length 
rose to a tumult. 

In a few moments, Bistamia entered the vesti¬ 
bule, spotted with gore. The whole upper part 

VOL. III. 
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of her bronzed fleshlcss body wa^uncovcred. Her 

u ^ 

appearance was positively hideous. There was a 
deep gash in her neck, whence the blood bub¬ 
bled. She staggered towards her granddaughter, 
—a dagger glimmered in her bony fingers. Slie 
raised it over the head of the trembling girl, who 
sat mute and motionless under her harpy clutch, 
blanched with terror. The old crone gave a gasp ; 
a guttural chuckle followed, and her arm fell; she* 
fixed her teeth, whilst her eyes glared on those 
of her victim. 

The Mogul, in a paroxysm of alarm for the 
safety of one who had put her life in jeopardy for 
him, threw his whole weight on the chain which 
attached him to the statue. The cracked limb 
gave way. He rushed towards the hag, raised 
his chained hands to strike, but perceived that she 
was motionless. Her arm had not force to impel 
the dagger which had fallen from her feeble grasp, 
and the wretched creature lay dead on the bosom 
of her grandchild. 

A party of Moguls entered. The drunken 
fakeers were instantly put to death, and the two 
captives released. The apartments beyond the ves¬ 
tibule were searched, and vast hoards of wealth 
discovered, which were seized, and ultimately de- 
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posited ill the imperial treasury. The lovely 
Ziilirna was received with flattering courtesy by 
the Emperor, and shortly after became the wife 
of her late companion in chains, who proved to be 
the son of Shaista, one of Anrnngzebc’s favourite 
generals. 








i^aj^ratta 


CIIAPTKH I. 

A CAVALCADK was Oil its way to 3 la dura through 
OIK* of those deep gorges wdtli which the Western 
Ghauts abound. Evening had already set in, and. 
thickened by tlie dense sliadows of the nioun- 
fciins Avhich intercept tlie sun*s ra}rs as lie ver‘*-es 
towards the horizon, the darkness was intense. 
The evening hour had been chosen by the tra\^ 
lers for the renenval of their journey, in order to 
escape the scorching heat of the sun, which in the 
day-tinie, when^ reflected from the bare sides of 
the hills, is so great as to be scarcely endurable. 
The night was lovely. The glen through w’hich 
the party were passing was a profound liollow ; 
above the mountains rose on either side, sloping 
upwards from the base, and thus presenting the 
form of a funnel. The sky, seen from this pitchy 
glen, appeared of uncommon brilliancy, and was 
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SO thickly studded with stars, that the light seem¬ 
ed to percolate through the entire expanse: but 
it reached not the bosom ot' the ravine through 
which the travellers were passing, being repelled 
by the ponderous shadows of the surrounding 
hills. 

In the midst of the cavalcade was a palankeen 
of costly construction, borne upon the shoulders of 
four sturdy Hindoos. Hound it hung a rich silk 
drapery ^vhich entirely enclosed and concealed 
the person within. Whining a dull monotonous 
chant, the hamauls * proceeded at a slow but 
steady pace, on account of the inequalities of the 
ground. A guard of a hundred and fifty soldiers 
followed close behind them. The murmurs of their 
voices as they chatted to beguile the tediousness 
of their journey was multiplied by the slumber¬ 
ing echoes of the hills, which w'ere awakened at 
their approach, and appeared to mock them with 
their own hilarity. 

They came at length to a gloomy pass between 
two huge masses of rock that seemed to have been 
cast there by some mighty convulsion of the earth. 
Here the strait was so exceedingjy narrow that there 
was scarcely room to force tlie palankeen through. 


* Palankeen bearers. 
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Two men could not go abreast. When the ha- 
mauls were just about to emerge from this moun¬ 
tain gorge, they found their progress opposed by 
a troop of armed men. Cowardly at all times, and 
rendered doubly so by their confined position, 
they would have cast down their burthen and tied ; 
but as tliis was impossible from the nature of the 
passage, they fell upon their knees with the pa¬ 
lankeen still resting on their shoulders, and im- 
jilored mercy of the armed strangers. 

Little ceremony w'as used in reply to their sup¬ 
plications. The palankeen was lifted from tlieii 
shoulders and taken possession of, together with 
its burthen, and the bearers were ordered to m?d^e 
the best of their way back through the passage, 
upon pain of summary chastisement. This was 
easy matter to accomplish, as the troops followed 
so closely behind that several w’ere already in the 
gorge. With some difficulty the passage was at 
length cleared ; but when the guards learned wdiat 
had taken place, they pushed for>vard to recover 
their charge, and in a few moments the strait was 
again filled. Tlie foremost man, however, was 
thrust through the . body with a lance the mo¬ 
ment he reached the end of the strait. 

Advance another step,” said a voice, in a tone 

N 5 
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that showed it had been practised in command^ 
“and you die. We are in force sufficient to 
slaughter you like so many wild conies coming 
out of a burrow. Remain patiently where you 
are for a few minutes, and your march shall be no 
further impeded.” 

“ Where is the palankeen ? ” demanded the 
guard. 

“Where it and its gentle occupant will be well 
attended to. We know our prize. She must lack 
refreshment amid the rugged passes of these hills, 
and w’e are prepared to afford her a specimen of 
our hospitality.” 

“ To whom will she be indebted for this com¬ 
pulsive courtesy.^” 

“ To Sevajoe, the Mahratta. The Princess Ro- 
chinara wdll be safe in his custody. Tell the 
Emperor, on your return, that his daughter is with 
those whom he contemptuously cxdls ‘ The Robbers 
of the Hills:' but 8evajee may live to dispute with 
him the throne of Delhi; he therefore need not 
<leem an alliance w'ith the Chief of the lilahrattas 
a diagrace." 

By this time the party w^o had attfickcd the 
palankeen had dispersed, leaving only their leader, 
and a few followers. These, when sufficient time 
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had been given to secure their captive, suddenly 
plunged into the recesses of the mountains, with 
most of which they were familiar, and left the 
troops of Aurungzebc to pursue their march, with 
nothing to protect but their own lives. They 
emerged fi’om the glen, and in their rage at 
losing their sovereign’s daughter, who had been 
committed to their custody, they sacrificed the 
hainauls c)n the spot, determined to represent t(» 
the Empcior that the treacherous Hindoos hail 
purposely led them into the pass, in order to 
betray them into the power of Sevajcc. They 
knew Auningzebe to be an inexorable man, anil 
feared the conseijuences of making known to liini 
the loss of his daughter, whilst under their pro¬ 
tection. He made no alloAvaneo either for aci:- 
dents or contingencies. Whenever anything liap- 
pened contrary to his expectations, the presumed 
instruments of failure were generally punished, 
and too frequently with the loss of life. Like all 
tyrants, lie was without pity ; and his sympathies 
might really be said never to be excited, save 
where they received their impulse from something 
either directly bearing upon, or collaterally allied 
to, his own interests. 

The soldiers dreaded an interview with their 
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sovereign, who was at that time encamped near 
Madura, where he daily expected his daughter to 
join him. She had left the Deccan for that pur¬ 
pose, and was passing the Ghauts, when she w'as 
captured by the daring Mahratta, as already 
related. 

The princess was borne from her guards, and 
carried for some hours through the intricate wind¬ 
ings of the hills, until at length the bearers stopped 
before a small mountain fortress. It was still dark, 
but having emerged from the lower regions of this 
elevated range, the gloom had considerably dimi¬ 
nished, and near objects were sufficiently visi¬ 
ble to render the progress of travelling tolerably 
certain. The princess was desired to alight from 
her palankeen, and being respectfully placed in a 
sort of basket, ingeniously w'oven from the husk 
of the cocoa-nut, was drawn up into the fortress, 
the entrance of which was through a low portal, 
terminating a narrow landing-place upon the naked 
side of the hill. Tlirough this, after traversing 
a short passage, there was an ascent by steps into 
the fort, which was not extensive, containing a 
garrison of only sixty men. 

The Princess Rochinara was ushered into a small 
but airy chamber; and two of her women, who 
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had been taken with her, were allowed to attend 
upon their captive mistress. The princess was at 
this time only in her seventeenth year, of an agree¬ 
able rather than handsome person, finely formed, 
showy, of a healthy, vigorous constitution, and 
sprightly countenance. She was a great favourite 
of her father, and therefore not under much ap¬ 
prehension from her present captivity, knowing 
that he would immediately make aneftbrt to rescue 
her from bondage, and the warlike efforts of Au- 
rungzebe had seldom failed of being crowned with 
success. She knew not into whose power she had 
fallen, but imagined that a band of mountain rob¬ 
bers had captured her, and intended to retain her, 
merely for the sake of a liberal ransom, which she 
w'as satisfied her parent would never pay, but 
lease lier at the point of the sword. 

For a day or two she saw no one but her attend¬ 
ants, and, having been accustomed to the seclusion 
of the harem, she did*not find her solitude at all 
insupportable. One of her women, who Avas an 
adept at story-telling, and had made herself ac- 
(piainted with many of the singular legends of 
Hindoo history, entertained her mistress by re¬ 
lating some of those monstrous fictions w'hich 
abound in those two poetical depositories of the 
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marvellous^ the Mahabarat and Ramayana. Thus 
the time was agreeably beguiled, until the princess 
became, at length, impatient to know something 
about her captivity, and into \vhose hands she had 
fallen. No information was to be obtained upon 
this interesting question. A soldier daily brought 
the gentle captives their food, but did not utter a 
word in reply to their questions, which only im¬ 
parted a keener edge to their anxiety. 

On the fourth morning after Rochinara had be¬ 
come an occupant of the mountain fortress, an un¬ 
usual bustle announced an arrival; but nothing 
could be drawn from the soldier when he paid 
his usual periodical visit ; his li{)s appeared her¬ 
metically scaled, for not even the offer of a liberal 
bribe could tempt him to unclose them. Patience, 
therefore, was the only alternative left ; and in 
all cases of captivity it is a cardinal virtue. The 
princess, however, was becoming restless ;—she 
rejected her food —she grew j)etulant, and no 
longer listened with any relish to the tales of her 
favourite woman. Her eyes were often suflused 
with tears; but during a rather strong burst of 
emotion, occasioned more from the idea <}f being 
neglected than of being a captive, the door of her 
prison was opened, and to her surprise, not un- 
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mingled with pleasure, her captor stood before 
her. lie was a short, compactly built man, appa¬ 
rently under thirty years of age. II is face was 
round and “ full-orbed,’* but every feature small 
and highly expressive. His eye was intensely 
brilliant, and seemed to possess a concentration 
of power that could pierce through anything op¬ 
posed to its gaze. Its expression w\as some¬ 
what severe — restless, quick, and scrutinising ; 
but that of every other feature w'as bland even to 
playfulness. The forehead w^as both high ami 
broad, and as smooth as the surface of a mirror. 
There was no hair on his face, exce])t rather a 
strong moustache on the upper li]), whicli Wiu in 
perfect harmony with the true Oriental cast of 
countenance. Ili.s neck, bare to the shoulder, w as 
rather short, and as thick as that of a Thessalian 
bull; whilst his ample expanse of chest denoted 
that strength and har^liliood with which lie wa.- 
particularly endow'ed. His legs were uncovered 
to the knee, and modelled with a neatness and 
upon such an exact scale of proportion as to com¬ 
bine masculine beauty witli that physical vigour 
to which true symmetry is invariably allied. 

The stranger stood with his arms folded before 
the princess, after having made her a courteous 
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sajaam. She gazed upon him at first only without 
displeasure; but it ^vas evident, by the gradual 
brightening of her countenance, that a more minute 
scrutiny produced something the very opposite 
of dissatisfaction. She waited several moments 
for the visitor to address her; but he remained 
silent, keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon the 
interesting Rochinara, as if awaiting her com¬ 
mands. An arch smile diinced in his eye, and an 
occasional undulation of the upper lip showed 
that he was not about to play the ruffian. 

To whom,*’ said the princess at length, in a 
gentle voice, am I indebted for the constrained 
hospitality to which I am forced to submit ?” 

“ To Sevajee, Chief of the Mahrattas.” 

“ But why is the daughter of the Ein})eror Au- 
rungzebe arrested in her journey, and forced to 
become an occupant of this fortress ?” 

“ Because, lady, the IVIahratta chief desires to be 
upon a better footing with the Emperor of the 
iVroguls, and would make the daughter a medium 
of alliance with the father.'* 

The Princess Rochinara could never stoop to 
so low a degradation as to become the wife of a 
mountain robber." 

“You mistake, lady; I am a sovereign in these 
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mountain solitudes, and all monarchs ave equal in 
moral rights. The name of Scvajee will be heard 
of among the heads of nations; for who so re¬ 
nowned as the founders of kingdoms ? You are in 
my power; but I shall not use that power to win 
you to my purpose. I am content to woo; and 
assure yourself, that no woman wdio can look upon 
the sun would be degraded by becoming the wife 
of the Mahratta chief. Whatever you desire, ex¬ 
press it, and your command in all things, save 
quitting this fortress, will be obeyed. We shall 
be better acquainted; and when you know me, 
you may think me something nobler than a rob¬ 
ber. We shall meet daily. Farewell!” 

IMaking a low obeisance, with a calm smile he 
quitted the apartment. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The rise of the Mahratta power in India was 
one of those sudden and surprising revolutions 
which, amid the troubled currents of political events, 
have been so freijuently seen to spring from the 
reaction of despotism. The Mogul empire, under 
the able though absolute direction of Aurungzebe, 
extended over nearly the whole of India. The 
most fertile and populous provinces of Hindostan 
were subjected to the dominion of a tyrant, w'ho 
nevertheless governed wisely, though he ruled 
despotically. The extensive plains of the Deccan 
and of Hindostan Proper, which arc protected by 
that elevated chain of mountains, called the Ghauts, 
forming a natural and alurost impregnable barrier 
against irregular and undisciplined troops, were in¬ 
habited by a hardy and active race. They felt the 
galling yoke of a conqueror; they were encou¬ 
raged to resistance by their distance from the 
capital of their despot, and by the natural barriers 
which, under judicious management and an en- 
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terprising leader, were considered an almost cer¬ 
tain protection against tlic inroads of an invading 
army. Besides this, the jllahomcdan nations had 
been involved in such constant wars, and the 
successions of that mighty state were so conti¬ 
nually disputed and so bloodily contested, that 
ample opportunities were afforded to a leader of 
daring and comprehensive mind to assemble the 
disunited members of a vast and dislocated em¬ 
pire, at a distance from the seat of government, 
and establish them into an independent com¬ 
munity, upon the wreck of that power by which 
they had been subdued. Such a leader was 
Sevajee, the founder of the IMahratta dyna y, 
which iinally became the most flourishing in Hin- 
dostan. This hero was born in 1827, at Poonaij, 
then a village, but afterwards the capiud of the 
IMahratta state. lie was of noble descent, and 
great pains seem to have been taken in training him 
early to deeds of arms. He despised letters, but 
devoting himself to military exercises, soon com¬ 
menced that career of enterprise which distin¬ 
guished him above all the heroes of his day. 
Before he was eighteen, he had collected together 
a band of the inhabitants of his native glens, and 
commenced the daring but inglorious profession 
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of a robber. By degrees he became a terror to 
the neighbouring princes, in whose territories 
his depredations were committed. From heading 
a few profligate adventurers, he rose to be the 
leader of a small but formidable army. For¬ 
tresses and cities submitted to his arms, and he 
found himself at length master of a considerable 
extent of territory, with an army of fifty thousand 
foot and seven thousand horse. 

Such prodigious and rapid accession of power 
alarmed the jealousy of Aurungzebe, who was 
by this time securely seated upon the throne of 
the Moguls, and seemed resolved to extend his 
conquests to the farthest possible limits. He 
therefore sent a large body of troops under an 
experienced leader to crush the rising influence 
of the Mahrattas; but the wary conduct of Seva- 
jee, who was prolific in dacoit^ stratagems, baffled 
the military skill and defeated Uie enterprises of 
the Mogul.t 

It was to reduce the growing power of this ex¬ 
traordinary man, that the Emperor had marched 

in person, and was encamped in the neighbour- 

0 

hood of Madura, in order to subdue some re- 

* Dacoit gangs are organised bands of robbers, 
t See OrienUil Annual, vol. i. pp. 212-14, 
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fractory Polygars who had disturbed the peace 
of that district, when his daughter was made cap¬ 
tive by Sevajee on her way from the Deccan. So 
difficult were the various passes of the Ghauts 
for a regular army to traverse, and so impene¬ 
trable the jungles, that the bold Mahratta defied 
the hostile preparations of Aurungzebe, w’hose 
detachments he continually defeated, pouring 
dow'n upon them like a deluge from the hills, com¬ 
mitting prodigious ravages and retreating beyond 
the reach of pursuit to his mountain-holds. 

The fortress to which the Princess Kochinara 
had been conveyed was situated in one of the 
most impracticable recesses of the Ghauts, i he 
only approach to it was by a path so narrow that 
two persons could not proceed abreast, and iii 
many places hollowed out of the living rock. 
It was reached by a gradual ascent of three miles, 
the road at varioiis places overhung bj^ vast ledges 
projecting from the precipice by wdneh it was 
skirted. There a few resolute men might de¬ 
fend themselves against a host. Besides, this 
part of the country was so thinly populated, and 
so seldom visited on account of the asperities 
which it presented to the traveller, that it re¬ 
mained a sort of terra incognita. Sevajee's re- 
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treats, and among-* tlie rest the fortress already 
mentioned, were known to few or none save liis 
own followers; so that he felt in perfect security 
against the irruptions of invaders. 

The captivity of the princess became daily kvs 
and less irksome; all her wishes were complied 
wdth, and she finally entertained no further desire 
to quit a prison where in fact she enjo 3 "ed more 
liberty than in her father's harem. She had been 
much struck with the frank countenance of the 
Mahratta, who used daily to visit her, until at 
length his visits were looked forward to not tmly 
with "pleasure, but anxiety. 

The princess w’as young, Sevajee was hand¬ 
some, and, what is always attractive in the eyes of 
an Eastern beauty, brave. She quickly felt her 
heart subdued; the merits of the iVlahratta could 
not escape her woman’s scrutiny, quickt'iu'd as 
this soon was by certain tender predilections. 

She now frequently cliallengcd the opinions of 
her women upon Sevajee’s merits, to which they 
appeared as keenly alive as their mistress, and it 
was finally no secret throughout the garrison that 
their chief had obtained a conquest over the affec¬ 
tions of the Princess Rochinara. 

The royal captive had attracted the admiration 
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of one of Sevajee's officers, in \vliose bravery and 
conduct his chief had great confidence. One da}’ 
when Sevajee was abroad, this officer ventured to 
declare himself to the interesting captive. He 
was rejected with indignation. IJis passions were 
roused, and he treated the princess with unmanly 
violence. She was saved from his brutality by 
the interference of one of the garrison, who, n{>on 
Sev.njee's return, informed him of what had hap¬ 
pened. The IMahratta made no reply, but re¬ 
pairing to the princess" apartment, learnt from 
her tlie precise })articulars. Summoning the gar¬ 
rison before him, he tlius addressed the of¬ 
fender :— 

“You have violated the sanctity of a warrior . 
home. Arms are placed in our hands to protect, 
not insult the w'cak. You must expiate the wrong 
you have committed. 1 stand forward as the cham¬ 
pion of an insulted wm\pan. You are brave, and 
know how to defend yourself. There is space 
within these ramparts to try your prowess against 
mine. Arm yourself, and let this matter be in¬ 
stantly decided/’ 

Sevajee took his sword, and tlie combatants 
repaired to the summit of the rock. His adver¬ 
sary was much taller and bigger than hiinseli', 
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but far less ^ive^ and firmly set. He was, how¬ 
ever, a hardy, desperate fellow, who had proved 
his valour in many a rough encounter. He smiled 
as he stood before his chief, as if the contest were 
to him a pastime. Both were armed with a short 
sabre, a shield, and a broad-blade'd dagger stuck 
in their girdles. The shield was small, reaching 
from the wrist to the elbow of the left hand, ris¬ 
ing to a cone, and terminated by a sharp brass 
boss. It was covered with an untanned hide. 

Sevajee commenced the strife by darting upon 

the offender with the quickness of an eagle's 

spring, dashing his shield against that of his opjm- 

■ 

nent, and wounding him with considerable seve¬ 
rity on the liip. The man, however, coolly forced 
backward his indignant chief, and recovering his 
own guard, advanced upon him with a calm, sullen 
smile, and struck at his head with a force that 
would have reached through the skull to the chine, 
had not the interposing shield caught the blow, 
and frustrated the intended mischief: it however 
struck the boss from the buckler, and shattered 
the frame so completely that Sevajee was obliged 
tO't;ast it from him, and expose himself unpro- 
tected to the attack of his formidable foe. Trust¬ 
ing, however, to his activity, he parried the blows 
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of his adversary, and baffled his , advances by 
springing on one side; the other, exhausted 
from fatigue and loss of ])lood, dropped his sword; 
Savajee instantly rmsed his and struck him to 
the earth. Ilis arm was nearly seveted, just be¬ 
low the shoulder, and in this sad state, reeking 
with gore, he was lowered from the fortress, either 
to die or make his escape. 

This feat of gallantry, in vindication of an insult 
offered to the daughter of Aurungzebe, completely 
decided her affections. She accepted the iMah- 
rattn's proposals, and from this time felt a greater 
pride in being the wife of a petty sovereign than 
the daughter of a mighty emperor. 

Sevajeo now daily increased in power and in¬ 
fluence among the sovereigns of the principalities 
by which he was surrounded. lie was enabled to 
muster an army o( fifteen thousand men, and had 
become the terror of th« neighbouring potentates. 
He was, to all intents and purposes, sovereign of 
the Mahrattas, and had made the daughter of 
Aurungzebe his queen, with her own consent, be¬ 
fore she had been in his power two months. His 
followers were a hardy race, selected frqpi ^1 
tribes for their daring exploits, or feats of personal 
strength. 

VOL. III. 


o 
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A common cooley or porter of the mountains hail 
been admitted into his avmy, and finally raised to 
a place of trust; the first, in consequence of a sin¬ 
gular act of daring, and the last by an uniform 
adherence to the interests of his master. As the 
act was singular which first brought this man un- 
der the notice of the Mahratta chief, it may be 
worth recording. 

Sevajee was one day passing through a moun¬ 
tain jungle, when a leopard appeared making its 
w^ stealthily through the bushes, as if threaten¬ 
ing hostility. The cooley was descending the hill 
at this moment^ and seeing the leopard, volun¬ 
teered to attack it, with a weapon as singular as it 
was formidable. Opening a small leathern wallet, 
he took from it an iron instrument, which fitted 
the hand, covering the fingers like a gauntlet. 
Beyond the tips of the fingers, it extended to the 
length of at least three inches, curving like claws, 
tapered to a point as sliarp as the tip of a dagger, 
being brought to an edge under the curve, nearly 
as keen as that of a razor. The man fixed it on 
his hand, * and entered the jungle. The leopard 
seemed uneasy at his approach, waved its tail, 

* A Bimilar instrument is frequently used by the fakeers 
when they are passing through th*e jungles, and' witli like 
success. 
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rested its head upon tlic earthy yet made no at¬ 
tempt to spring. The cooley did not give his ene¬ 
my time to commence an attack, but advancing 
boldly, struck it on the right eye, and drawing 
the instrument across its head, blinded it in a mo¬ 
ment. The wounded beast started up, and 3 ^clled 
in agony; Avhen the man deliberately plunged the 
M^eapon under its belly, opened a prodigious gash, 
and the animars entrjiils protruded through the 
wound. It ruslied forward, and came with such 
stunning contact against a tree, that it instantly 
fell, turned upon its back, and not being able to 
see its aggressor, another stroke from the inst' t- 
ment despatched it: tlie victor returned to Sevajee 
Avithout a scratch. This won the IMaliratta’s ad¬ 
miration ; the cooley was immediately' enrolled in 
Sevajee's army, and from henceforth became a dis¬ 
tinguished man. • 

It was of similar daring spirits that the follow¬ 
ers of this formidable chieftain were composed ; and 
when they became numerous, they roused the aj>- 
prehension of Aurungzebe, who was determined to 
crush a rising power that threatened to shake the 
Mogul throne. When made acquainted with his 
daughter’s captivity, he resolved that her deliver¬ 
ance should involve the death of his foe. 


o2 
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CHAPTER in. 

The ]\Ialu’atta, who had been wounded by 
Sevajee, on bein^ lowered from tlie fortress, lay 
some time upon the ground, exhausted from loss 
of blood. As evening advanced, he crawled into 
a thicket, and threw himself at tlie root of a tree 
surrounded with high coarse grass, upon whicli he 
slept until the morning. He tore his turban into 
strips as well as he was able, stanched the blood 
that flowed copiously from his wounds, and bound 
them up. By the/next morning his limbs were so 
stiff tliat he could scarcely move ; he was parched 
with a painful thirst; his <>head was confused, and 
objects floated before his sight in ten thousand fan¬ 
tastic conflgurations. A thin spring welled from 
a chasm in the hill ; and being acquainted with the 
locality, thither he dragged his enfeebled body, 
and bathed his temple in the limpid waters. He 
drank copiously of the pure element, and was some- 
what refreshed. Still, unable to use much exer- 
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tion, he cast himself again at the root of the tree 
and slept. 

Thus passed the day. Tlie second night came, 
and he was still there, helpless as a babe. He 
thought that here his death-bed was made, and 
resigned himself with sullen courage to his fate. 
The cries of the jackal disturbed his slumbers, and 
continually reminded him that he was at the mercy 
of the prowling beast of the forest. The bright 
moon looked from her glorious temple of serene and 
delicate blue, illuminating the boundless expanse 
through which she marched to her zenith with the 
majesty and beauty of a thing of heaven, and 
poured the gentle stream of her light upon ' ne 
wounded Mahratta, who slept in spite of bodily 
prostration and of mental suffering. The morning 
broke upon him bright and cloudless. He was 
relieved, and his limbs less stiff; for it is iistonish- 
ing how rapidly’the natives of eastern countries 
recover from the most desperate wounds, owing to 
their habits of excessive temperance. He ipiitted 
the jungle, and proceeded leisurely down the 
mountain. His progress was slow and diflicult; 
and he w'as frequently obliged to seek the cool re¬ 
cesses of the forest in order to recruit his exhausted 
frame. 
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After a toilsome march of two days he reached 
the bottom of the Ghauts. He knew that a de¬ 
tachment of Aiirungzebe*s army lay encamped in 
the plains. It was commanded by a general of 
reputation and amounted to fifteen thousand men^ 
prepared to attack Sevajee in his stronghold; but 
the difficulty was how to reach this through the 
numerous mountain ravines among which it was 
concealed and protected. 

The wounded man crawled into the camp and 
desired to be conducted to the general*s,tent. I 
can lead you to the abode of Sevajee/* he cried. 
This was sufficient to remove all reluctance from 
the minds of the soldiers^ who at first showed a 
disinclination to conduct the stranger to their ge¬ 
neral. They suspected him to be a spy ; but the 
possibility of his being a traitor gave him a better 
claim to their courtesy, and they brought him to 
the tent of the Omrah under 'whose command 
they acted. 

“What is your motive, soldier/* inquired the 
general, “for entering an enemy's camp?’* 

“ Behold these wounds I** said the man. “ They 
were inflicted by the tyrant who now holds sway 
over the iftfahrattas. That is my sufficient answer 
why I appear in the Mogul camp.*’ 
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Personal enmities are but a poor recommenda¬ 
tion to confidence. He who would betray a friend 
would be little likely to serve a foe.'* 

Where a person has his revenge to gratify, you 
have the strongest guarantee for confidence. Apart 
from all motives that raise man in the scale of 
moral dignity, that wrong which stimulates to 
vengeance wdlLrender him true to those who pro¬ 
mote his deadly purposes; for vengeance is like the 
raging thirst of fever, never to be slaked till the 
cause is removed. Until mine is appeased, you 
may trust me ; after that I make no pledges. Ho 
you accept niy services ?’* 

'^What do you undertake to perform.^" 

“ For a sum of ten thousand rupees, to be paid 
after the terms of the contract have been fulfillei!. 
I undertake to conduct you to the fortress in these 
mountains where Sevajee usually resides, and to 
put you in possfession of it. I liave a brother 
among the troops who Compose the garrison. He 
will, I know, promote any scheme that shall bring 
retribution upon him by whom I have been so 
gi’ievously wronged. Send a body of fifteen hun¬ 
dred men, wdien I am sufficiently recovered to 
march with them, and my life for the issue.** 

This plan w^as concurred in, the man taken to a. 
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tent^ and his wounds dressed. In three weeks he 
was in a condition to proceed against the strong¬ 
hold of the IMahratta chief. Fifteen hundred men 
were selected for the enterprise; and these were 
followed at a short distance by another strong de¬ 
tachment, unknown to the Mahratta guide, in case 
of treachery. 

For two days they threaded the mazes of the hills 
by paths almost impracticable, and halted in the 
evening of the second day in a w’ood about three 
miles from the fortress. The Maliratta, quitting 
the canij), proceeded up the hill alone, and making 
a certain signal, w’ell known to the garrison, w'as 
drawn up the rock. The soldiers w'ere surprised 
at beholding their old comrade, who had been so 
recently expelled, and whom they all consider¬ 
ed to have furnished a feast for vultures or 
jackals. He desired to be conducted before their 
chief, to whom he expressed the deepest contrition 
for what had passed, and begged to be again ad¬ 
mitted among that community from which he had 
been expelled. Sevajee, deceived by the soldier’s 
apparent contrition, and know ing him to be a man 
of great daring and skill in conducting a perilous 
enterprise, consented to his readmissioii among his 
hardy band of mountain warriors. 
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Before quitting his new allies, the traitor had 
arranged that, should he gain admission into the 
fort, he would, in conjunction with his brother, 
admit them during the midnight watch: that if 
the thing turned out not to be practicable on that 
night, they must retire into the thickets, and there 
await the desired opportunity. 

An hour before midnight a body of four hun¬ 
dred men -wound slowly up the hill, by the dim 
light t>f the stars, and concealed themselves in 
a hollow about two hundred yards from the fort. 
This hollow was covered with a thick growth of 
jungle grass and underwood, which effectually 
concealed them from observation. The IMahrat^a 
had contrived that his brother should be upon 
guard at midnight at that part of the rampart * 
where admission was obtained into the fort. 

The matter had been so secretly arranged, that 
nearly a hundred ^of the Moguls were drawn up 
into the fortress before any alarm was given. 
A soldier hurried to Sevajee's apartment, and 
roused him with the unexpected cry of—We are 
surprised! the Moguls have obtained possession of 
our mountain citadel.” The iVIahratta chief grasped 
his sword, and hurried to that part of the ramparts 
where the tw'o brothers were in the act of draw ing 

o 5 
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up the enemy, As there was but an uncertain 
light, his approach was not observed. With the 
quickness of thought he severed the cord just as a 
Ulogiil soldier had been drawn to the landing-place. 
He did not stay to hear the crash of the succeed¬ 
ing fall, but cutting down the traitor who had 
admitted the foe, made a speedy retreat to col¬ 
lect the slumbering garrison. lie was shortly sur¬ 
rounded by his faithful followers, who all flew to 
the ramparts. 

Tlie Moguls had already destroyed several of 
the IMahrattas w'ho w'ere taken by surprise, and 
in the suddenness of their alarm had started un¬ 
armed from their beds. Sevajee fought like a 
lion. The darkness gave him a great advantage 
over the enemy, who were perfectly ignorant of 
the localities, though their guide, the treacherous 
I\lahratta, had given them what information the 
hurry and confusion of the scene permitted. Seva- 
jee sought him out amid the fierce struggle of attack 
and resistance. They perceived each other in the 
imperfect light; the rebel would have retired, 
but the indignant chief arrested his puqiose, and 
compelled him to turn in self-defence. Knowing 
Sevajee’s skill at his weapon, the JMahratta sprang 
upon and closed with him, hoping to despatch 
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him with his own daggei*; but this purpose was 
foiled by his active foe, who drew it suddenly 
from his cummurbund, and flung it over the bat¬ 
tlements. The struggle was now desperate. They 
tugged and strained with the fury of gored bulls. 
They gUtred in each other’s faces, inhaling the 
hot breath as it came quick and gasping from their 
parched throats, and steaming at every pore with 
the might of their exertions. At length Sevajee, 
dashing his head into the face of his foe, obliged 
him partially to relax his hold, and at the same 
moment springing backward, entirely disengaged 
himself j and wliilc the other >vas half stunned, he 
suddenly rushed forward, forced his head betw'een 
the traitor’s legs, raised him upon liis neck, d.id 
with irresistible force flung him over the battle¬ 
ments. 

Sevajee again seized his sword ; but perceiving 
that the Moguls ^w'cre masters of the fortress, he 
flew to tlie princess : -p “ You are in the enemy's 
power — you will be taken to your friends, and 
have therefore nothing to feaV—with me, captivity 
is the harbinger of death.” 

“ Fly,” said Rochinara eagerly; “ if there is 
yet a chance of escape, seize it, and leave me to 
make my peace with the victors.” 
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There was no time ibr parley. Sevajee proceeded 
to a part of the rampart which abutted upon a face 
of the hill, where the precipice was here and there 
feathered with shrubs, that grew from the inter¬ 
stices of the rock, and its surface broken into ine¬ 
qualities by projecting ledges, which would not 
have afforded footing for a goat. At the bottom 
rolled a deep stream, that gurgled through a 
straitened channel, and foamed between large 
masses which had fallen into it from the super¬ 
incumbent mountain. 

The moment was critical. Sevajee commenced 
this perilous descent. His danger was immi¬ 
nent. The small projections to which he was ob¬ 
liged to trust his footing frequently gave way 
under the pressure of his step, and he several 
times despaired of making his escape. About 
midway the shrub which lie had grasped proved 
too weak to support his weight,^ and he slipped 
several yards down tlie precipice. His course 
was luckily arrested by a thick bush, something 
like a huge tuft of birch, which at once broke his 
fall and arrested his progress. 

He was now within forty feet of tlie water. 
Here, to the edge of the rivulet, the hill was less 
precipitous ,* and having paused a few moments to 
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rest himself, he tleterniinecl to slide down the rest 
of the precipice into the stream, which w ould break 
the force of his fall, though it would expose him 
to the chance of being drownied. Tearing up part 
of the bush, he placed it under him, in order to 
prevent himself from being wounded by the rocky 
projections of the hill. It was a desperate hazard ; 
but he at length let himself slip from the ledge. 
Sustaining some severe bruises, lie w'as precipitated 
with considerable violence into the rivulet, which 
fortunately happened at this spot to be deep, and 
its channel tolerably free from masses of rock. 
Alter a short struggle he gainetl the opposite 
bank, and w as soon beyond the reach of pursuit. 

Meanwhile the princess was taken from the 
fortress, and borne by easy inarches to 
whither her father had retired, leaving his ge¬ 
nerals to complete the concpiest of the Deccan 
and the snbjeeti<vi of the Mahrattas. 

Auruiigzebe w^as greatly exasperated wlieii he 
discovered that she was about to become a mother. 
She had ever been his favourite child, and he 
calculated upon marrying her to sortie powrerful 
prince, who would strengthen his political influ¬ 
ence. She W'as confined to the harem, and he 
refused to see her. As soon as her babe was 
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born, it was taken from her, and put under the 
care of a nurse, no one knew where. It being 
a boy, the Emperor was determined that it 
should be brought up in ignorance of its birth. 
The mother was wretched at being separated from 
her infant. The Mahratta chief had ever treated 
her with tenderness and respect, and she was far 
less happy amid the splendours of the im 2 )erial 
palace than in the rude citadel of the mountain 
warrior. She implored to be allowed to see her 
child; but her parent was inexorable, and the 
bereaved mother poured out her silent sorrows 
amid the monotonous seclusion of the harem, 
where she found neither sympathy nor conso¬ 
lation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sbvajek soon summoned his warriors into the 
field, and, at the head of Umi thousand men, in¬ 
vested the fortress of which the Moguls had pos¬ 
sessed themselves. In the course of a few week.s 
he starved them into a surrender. From this time 
he so vapidly extended his conquests that he was 
looked upon as a formidable potentate even by the 
haughty Aurungzebe. He sacked the neighb nr^ 
ing cities, and so enriched Jiiniself with the plun¬ 
der, that he was finally enabled to appear in tl.e 
field at the head of a very formidable army. His 
personal prowess and conduct as a leader were the 
theme of universal praise. Though he could neither 
read nor write, yet so exact and tenacious was hi.s 
memory, that the smallest disbursements of his 
government were never forgotten, and no one could 
dare attempt to deceive him, even in* the minutest 
matters of financiiil computation, without certainty 
of detection. He knew the name of almost every 
man in his army. 
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Some time nfler his escape from the fortress^ he 
was surprised by the imperial general with only 
a few hundred followers. In this dilemma the 
IMahratta chief intimated to the Mogul general 
that he should be very willing to submit to his 
inastcr's clemency, but was afraid to trust his own 
person to the mercy of a man who felt such deadly 
hostility towards him. He consequently proposed 
a meeting between himself and the imperial gene¬ 
ral at a distance from their respective armies, and 
that each party should repair to the spot accom¬ 
panied by only one attendant. Not doubting that 
this proposal would be acceded to, the wily Mah- 
ratta put a suit of strong chain armour under 
his cotton robe, and a steel cap under his turban. 
Tlien^arming himself witli a dagger, he proceeded 
to the place of meeting. 

According to his military code of morals, trea¬ 
chery towards an enemy was, under any circum¬ 
stances, justifiable: he therefore determined to 
employ it upon the present occasion at all hazards. 
Distributing his men in ambuscades near the spot, 

t 

he soon had the satisfaction of seeing the Mogul 
draw near with an escort of eight hundred men, 
whom he left at some distance, and advanced 
with a single follower to the appointed place of 
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meeting. Sevajee appeared apparently unarmed, 
expressing great apprehension and affecting alarm 
at the presence of his enemy. At length, coming 
up with liesitating steals, according to the Oriental 
custom, he embraced his foe, at the same moment 
drawing his dagger and plunging it into his body. 
The Mogul, feeling himself wounded, instantly 
drew his sword and struck Sevajee on the head, 
which was protected by tlie steel cap; the blow 
therefore fell harmless, and the wounded general 
sank under the repeated stabs of his treachero»TS 
assailant. His attendant, rushing to his master's 
assistance, was likewise slain. 

The blast of a horn roused the Mahrattas fr^ 
their ambuscade, and falling upon the iMoguls thus 
taken by surprise, they slew a great number, and 
the rest, panic-stricken, fell back upon the main 
body, carrying the melancholy intelligence of their 
leader’s death. Meanwhile the Mahrattas escaped 
among the intricacies "of the mountains, and the 
Aloguls were forced to retreat. Sevajee next 
marched with his victorious troops to Singurh, one 
of his strongest fortresses, which had been wresred 
from him by the Moguls. Like all hill-forts, it 
was built upon the summit of a lofty rock that 
rose to the height of ninety feet from a deep glen. 
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It was considered inaccessible on all sides. At the 
back, where the precipice declined gradually in¬ 
ward from the summit, the ramparts were not so 
strong, as any attempt on that side appeared ut¬ 
terly impracticable. On the ridge just outside the 
parapet that beetled over the base of the rock, 
grew several trees, the roots of which were partly 
bared, and projected from the naked face of the 
hill, in which tliey were fixed Mdth a tenacity pe¬ 
culiar to those mountain trees that vegetate amid 
the most scanty supplies of earth, and insert their 
tough fibres between the fissures of rock com¬ 
posing the face of the precipice. 

The daring Mahratta was determined upon re¬ 
gaining possession of this stronghold, and having 
fixed upon the point of attack, prepared his fol¬ 
lowers for the desperate enterprise. These con¬ 
sisted of a thousand Mawabees, mountain maraud¬ 
ers, who followed the fortunes* of their leader, 
seduced by the hope of plunder and the love of 
adventure. Choosing a dark night, he resolved to 
enter the fort on the least practicable side, where 
he knew such an attempt would never be sus¬ 
pected. Having procured a long cord as thick 
as a man's thumb, he caused it to be knotted 
at intervals of about two feet. When this was 
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prepared, he placed it upon his shoulder and pro¬ 
ceeded alone to the fortress through an unfrequent¬ 
ed part of the mountain, ordering his men to follow 
in small parties, and unite in a thicket a few hun¬ 
dred yards from the base of the rock. 

Arriving at the desired spot, Sevajee took a 
leaden ball, and attaching it securely to a slight 
cord, threw the former with a precision which only 
long practice in similar feats could have produced, 
over the projecting root of one of the trees that 
grew beneath the battlements. This done, he drew 
the rope with which he had come provided gra¬ 
dually up, and contrived, by means of the small 
cord, to pass a hook, fixed to the end of the knotU 1 
rope, over the root. The hook, upon being pressed 
by means of a spring, clasped the object upon 
which it rested with a perfectly secure hold. 

Everything being now ready, the Alahratta sum¬ 
moned his band. ’ There were no sentinels placed 
upon that side of the rampart, on account of the 
supposed impracticability of an ascent. The night 
happened to be extremely dark, which favoured the 
purpose of the assailants. Sevajee mounted first. 
With the agility of a cat he clambered up the rope 
and quickly gained the ramparts. The next that 
followed, being a heavy man, and not over active. 
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paused about twenty feet from the ground, alarmed 
at the motion of the rope, which swayed with such 
a rapid and violent oscillation that he was unable 
to proceed ; and after hanging a few moments by 
his hands, his feet having slipped from the knot 
on which they rested, he quitted his hold and fell 
to the ground. 

He had nearly disconcerted the whole enterprise. 
There was an awful pause. None of the Mawabees 
attempted to mount. Sevajee began to grow im¬ 
patient. Shaking the rope, and finding there w’as 
no weight upon it, he slid down to ascertain the 
cause. This was soon explained, but no one would 
venture to ascend. The Mahratta, unappalled by 
the general refusal, approached the man who had 
fallen, and instantly ordered him to mount. He re¬ 
fused, and Sevajee, without a moment’s hesitation, 
plunged his crease into the rebel’s heart. He now 
gave the same order to a second.' Terrified at the 
fate of his companion, the * Mawabee grasped the 
rope, and Sevajee followed close after, to prevent 
him from quitting his hold. With much difficulty 
they reached the top, when the undaunted Alah- 
ratta descended, and forced another of his follow¬ 
ers to go before him. This he repeated until more 
than a dozen men had gained the parapet. Taking 
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courage from the success of their companions, the 
rest attempted the ascent one after anotlier, until 
the whole were safely raised to the battlement. 

Sevajee w^as the first to leap over the wall, A 
sentinel, alarmed at the noise, hastily approach¬ 
ed ; the Mahratta chief seized him by the cum¬ 
merbund and the trousers, and swinging him 
over the parapet, cast him into the empty void be¬ 
neath. He uttered a shrill shriek as he fell, which 
seemed to rise to the very heavens, like a sudden 
peal from the grave, so quick and pierc‘ing as to 
vibrate to the brain with a painful intensity. In 
a few moments the whole garrison Avere in arms, 
and the struggle commenced. They had, ho • 
ever, the double disadvantage of contending 
against superior numbers and the shock of sud¬ 
den surprise ; nevertheless, they resisted with the 
fury of madmen. They demanded no quarter, 
and none was given. 

The whole garrison*Avas cut off to a man, and 
the morning dawned upon a scene of carnage never 
to be forgotten. Not a single Mogul^survived to 
tell the melancholy story of defeat, and the i\Iah- 
ratta chief took possession of Singurh amid the 
shouts of a sanguinary triumph. The bodies of 
the slain were Hung over the battlements to be 
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devoured by birds and beasts of prey, their bones 
to whiten in the mountain wilds, under the scorch¬ 
ing beams of a tropical sun, far from the home of 
their fathers, of their wives and little ones, and 
where the solemn rites of sepulture were denied 
to their remains. 

By degrees, Sevajee obliged the imperial troops 
to evacuate the mountains; and after a while they 
were recalled to Delhi by Aurungzebe, wlm was 
exceedingly mortified at being thus perpetually 
baffled by a mountain chieftain, whose princi¬ 
ple of government was a mere system of preda¬ 
tory warfare, in which he extended his political 
influence and his territory by any measure, how¬ 
ever inconsonant to the general practices of mili¬ 
tary conduct. Sevajee now began to be conscious 
of his power, and determined therefore to seek 
more advantageous conquests. His career was at¬ 
tempted to be checked by Shais'ta Chan, an om- 
rah high in the confidence of Aurungzebe. Tliis 
general advanced with a formidable army against 
the Mahratta, and carried on his o{>eratian8 for 
some time with great success. Sevajee was unable 
to meet the Moguls in the field, and therefore 
had recourse to that mode of predatory and irrup- 
tive w'arfare which had hitherto been attended with 
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such success. The Mogul, however, somewhat 
altered his tactics in order to contravene those of 
his enemy, and w'ith such advantage that he re¬ 
duced Sevajee to considerable embarrassment. 
Finding that the imperial troops were daily ob¬ 
taining a stronger footing in his dominions, having 
taken several of his forts, the 3lahratta determined 
to have recourse to one of thoftC bold and daring 
exploits for which his w'hole militarj>^ career has 
been so celebrated, and M hich had invariably been 
attended with signal success. 

iShaista Chan, having made himself master of 
Poonah, the capital of Sevajee’s dominions, si* - 
ated upon the banks of a considerable river, on the 
level country, about fifty miles frt»m the Gbaut', 
occupied the palace of the ]\Iahratta chief. The 
tow^n was at this time little better than a village, 
surrounded by a lo%v niiul wall, and easily acces¬ 
sible from e\ cry quarter. 8haista, not imagining 
that the bold adventurer, wdio was only secure 
among the hills, would venture to attack him in 
the open country, was rather remiss in placing 
guards round the town to anticipate any sudden 
assault. Taking advantage of this reinissncss, 
Sevajee selected a small band of resolute soldiers, 
advanced towards Poonah, and concealed himself 
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in the neighbourhood. Having heard that a Mogul 
chief, jeajLous of Shaista Chan's influence virith the 
Emperor, had secretly expressed strong senti¬ 
ments of disaffection, he found means to tamper 
with him, and seduced him at length to favour his 
enterprise. 

The residence of the imperial general was a large 

* 

loose building composed entirely of mud. Having 
been admitted into the town about midnight, and 
the guards previously removed through the ma¬ 
nagement of the treacherous Omrah, Sevajee and 
his followers, armed with pickaxes, attacked the 
frail w’all, and soon fbreed an entrance into the 
cook-room. Rjiising a shout of exultation, they 
rushed into the interior of the house, brandishing 
their naked swords. At the head of them appeared 
their chief, encouraging them to tlie work of 
slaughter. Shaista, hearing the .clamour, started 
from his bed ; but not having time to arm himself, 
was obliged to make his escape through a window. 
In effecting this, however, he was severely wound¬ 
ed by the JMahratta chief, who severed one of the 
fingers from his right hand, and likewise slew his 
eon. The Mogul general, overcome by this dis¬ 
aster, and dreading the further jealousy of his 
own officers, solicited his recall. He shortly after 
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quitted the Deccan, and the army being placed 
under an inactive commander, all military opera¬ 
tions against the Mahrattas were for a time sus¬ 
pended, and Sevajee soon recovered what he had 
lately lost. 
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CHAPTER 

AirnuNGZEBE, exasperated beyond all bounds 
at being thus perpetually foiled by a petty chief¬ 
tain, determined at once to stop the further pro¬ 
gress of his arms. He therefore sent against him 
JMirza Rajah, a gallant Rajpoot, accustomed to 
make war in a mountainous country. Sevajec at 
length found himself opposed to a man whom he 
Avas unable to resist. As the IMogul army more 
than five times outnumbered his oaaii, he was ob¬ 
liged to retreat to his mountain fastnesses, Avhither 
he was pursued by the victorious Alirza. All his 
fortresses sliortly fell into the enemy’s hands, and 
he was driven to extremity. At length, the fort 
in which he had placed all his treasure w'as in¬ 
vested. 

It resisted for many Aveeks; but one morning, 
w’hen the magazine was open to supply the garri¬ 
son with powder, a paper kite, to which a blind 
match had been previously attached, w'as raised 
over the battlements and dropped into the com- 
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bustible repository. A tremeniloiis explosion suc¬ 
ceeded, and the fortress became an easy capture. 
Findiiifj that he had no chance of being able to 
recover it, he resigned himself to his destiny, and 
upon receiving a solemn pledge from IVlirza Rajah 
that he should meet at Delhi with a safe and ho¬ 
nourable reception, he disbanded his army, and 
delivered himself up to the victorious Rajpoot. 

On his arrival at Delhi, the IMahratta chief 
was ordered into the Emperor’s presence, and 
commanded by the usher to make the usual ]n*o- 
stration; but he refused to obey, and casting to¬ 
wards Aurungzebe a look ol’ indignant scorn, ex- 
]>ressed contempt for his person. 

I am now in your power," he said, haughtily ; 

but your victory over me has been to you a dis¬ 
grace, and to me a triiniiph. You have subdued 
me by mere numerical force. For 3 ears, Avith a 
few hardy followers, have bathed your liosts. 
You have at length taken captive the object of 
3’our dread: but princes sliould not forget their 
pledges. When I delivered myself intrii»thc hands 
of your general, I was assured of honourable treat¬ 
ment. Am I then to be degraded by being com¬ 
manded to prostrate m3'sclf before a man, even 
though he be Emperor of the Moguls ? We are 

p 2 
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botli soveteignsj and be assured that the Alahratta 
chieftain will never pay that adoration to man 
which is due alone to God.” 

Aurungzebe did not condescend to reply. He 
was deeply incensed, and, turning to the usher, 
ordered that the refractory prisoner should be 
taken from his presence. In spite, however, of 
this rude bearing, the Emperor was jnuch struck 
with the unbending boldness of the mountain 
warrior. lie could not but feel respect for the 
man who had for years defeated his armies, and 
raised himself to sovereignty from being chief of 
a mere band of robbers. The exploits of Sevajee 
Jiad readied as far as Delhi, and public curiosity 
was excited to see this remarkable man. His 
bearing in the imperial presence astonished all 
who heard him, nor w*ere they less surprised at the 
forbearance of Aurungzebe, who was not generally 
backward in administering summary justice where 
occasion seemed to demand it. 

It liappened that, while the IMahratta chief was 
before the*. Emperor, the principal ladies of his 
harem saw what passed from behind a curtain. 
Among thj^ was the Princess Rochinara, to 
whom the memory of Sevajee was ‘still dear, 
though the lapse of years had somewhat weakened 
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her former impressions. She had never been 
allowed to see her child, nor would her father ever 
give her the least information respecting him. 
This was a bitter penalty for having degraded her¬ 
self in the eyes of the haughty representative of 
the house of Timoiir, by an alliance with a petty 
chieftain, whom that proud potentate looked upon 
in no other liglit than that of a mere marauder. 
The princess had often sighed for the freedom 
she liad enjoyed during her short abode in the 
mountains w'hich overlooked the coast of ^la- 
labar. 

When Sevajee appeared before the Emper 
.all Rochinara’s former partialities revived. She 
w^as struck Avith his lofty deportment of fearlcsr 
independence. The toils and military enterprises 
of years had not abated the fire of liis vye, or the 
beauty of his person. He wms still the man to 
win alike a lady'.s lovef and the warrior’s admira¬ 
tion. When the princess perceived the silent in¬ 
dignation of her father, as he ordered tlie noble 
Mahratta to be removed from his presence, she 
trembled for the safety of a man w'hom she felt to 
be still dear to her. Ilis boldness, and the repu¬ 
tation of his exploits, had won the admiration of 
many Omrahs of the Emperor’s court, and they 
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interceded with their indignant master in behalf 
of the captive. Aurungzebe, notwithstanding their 
intercession, expressed liis determination to con¬ 
fine Sevajee for life, recalling to mind with a bit¬ 
terness w'hich years had failed to mitigate, the 
disgrace he had heaped upon the house of Timour, 
by espousing, without her parent's consent, a prin¬ 
cess of that illustrious race. 

Hearing that lier father was inexorable, Rochi- 
nara sought his presence, and hilling at his feet, 
pleaded for the liberty of his prisoner, and endea¬ 
voured to extenuate his conduct at the late inter¬ 
view. 

Though I despise pomp," said the Kmperor, in 
a tone of severe .solemnity, will ever insist upon 
receiving those honours which the refractory pre¬ 
sume to refuse. Power depends as much ujioii 
the empty pageantries and cerc^nonies of state as 
upon abilities and strength of mind. The former, 
in fact, are the most successful instruments of the 
latter. When the rebel, whom I have condescend¬ 
ed to admU into my presence, knows how to ho¬ 
nour the sovereign of the Moguls, he may expect 
his indulgence. 

'' Allow him, my father, another interview*, but 
abate somewhat of the rigour of court form. Tn 
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liis native mountains he has not learned to be 
courtly^ but nature has taught him to be magna¬ 
nimous ; and let not Aurungzebe, though mighty, 
yield to him in this, or in any' other quality which 
tlic brave respect. 

“ Well then, to please a daughter whom I love, 

I will indulge the haughty mountaineer with a 
rcmi.>sion of some portion of that state-ceremony 
which it is customary' to offer in the imperial pre¬ 
sence, and of that external liomage which con¬ 
quered princes owe to the Emperor of the iVIogui'^. ' 

A message was sent by Eochinara in the warmtli 
of lier zeal to the keeper of Sevajee’s prison; and 
the Hlahratta, without being considted ai 
tlie measure, was introduced into tlie Dowau 
Aum, or hall of public audience. The corrugatuu 
brow' and compressed lip, apparent to all present, 
as be entered, proclaimed in terms sufficiently in¬ 
telligible his determination not to succumb to a 
superior. 

When lie had reached the centre of tlie hall, the 
usher advanced and commanded liini to make the 
customary' obeisance at the foot of the throne. 

“ I was born a]>rince,*’ said Sevajee, and am in¬ 
capable gf acting the part of a bondsman. Chains 
cannot enslave the soul of the-free.” 
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‘'But the vanquished/’ replied Aurungzebe, ‘Oose 
all their rights with their fortune. TJie chance of 
war has made the Mahratta chief my servant, and 
I am resolved to relinquish nothing of whaW the 
sword has given." 

“The cliance of war has indeed placed me in 
your power ; but not as your servant. I received 
the pledge of your general that 1 should be treated 
as a prince, not as a slave. I have yet to leurn if 
the sovereign of a great empire can descend to 
the low and pitiable degradation of a lie." 

“ The law of the conqueror is his will —- of the 
vanquished, obedience." 

Sevajee turned his back upon the throne : Au- 
rungzebe, losing his usual equanimity, started 
from his seat: his lip quivered, his cheek became 
blatiched, his hand was laid upon his dagger, and 
lie was about to issue some terrible order against 
Sevajee, w'hen that prince turning towards him 
said, with an undaunted tone,* 

“Emperor of the Moguls, restore to me your 
daughter, whom you have torn from the jirotection 
of a husband, and 1 will honour you as a father; 
give me back my child, which you have withheld 
from the longings of a parent, and I will venerate 
you as a benefactor: restore me to my subjects, 
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ai^d I, as a tributary prince, will acknowledge 
your supremacy : but be assured that no reverse 
of fortune can deprive me of my dignity of mind, 
which nothing shall extinguish but death.” 

The Einperor*s wrath appeared to subside at 
this lequest, which he affected to treat as absurd. 
Pretending to look upon Sevajec as a madman, he 
ordered him from his presence and gave him in 
charge to the director-general of the imperial 
camp, wlio had orders to subject him to a rigo¬ 
rous confinement. lie was in consequence im¬ 
prisoned in that ollicer’s house, and guarded with 
a vigilance that seemed to defy all chance of 
escape. 

Alonths flew by, and Sc\ajce became extremely 
uneasy under liis captivity, which was ho\\ - 
ever relieved by occasional communications from 
the princess; she having contrived to con\ ey 
information to him from time to time by means 
of a person who was permitted to enter his prison 
with flowers. This man was well known to the 
director - general, who had the highest confi¬ 
dence in him ; but the gold of Rochimra and the 
promises of remuneration made by the IMahratta, 
corrupted the integrity of the vendor of flower??, 
and he finally became instrumental to one of the 
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most extraordinary escapes wliich the pen of his¬ 
tory records. For weeks he had been in the habit 
of visiting the prisoner at stated perfods, under 
the plea of selling him flowers, of which the latter 
affected to be extremely fund. Not tlie slightest 
suspicion was awakened. 

One morning tlie usual attendant entered Seva- 
jee’s prison with his first meal, but to his astonish¬ 
ment found that the captive had escaped. Upon 
the floor lay a man apparently in deep slumber. 
He was upon his face, quite naked. An alarm 
was instantly raised, and the director-general 
hastened to the prison. The naked man turneil 
out to be the flower-seller, whose sleep was so 
profound that he awoke with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. Upon opening his eyes he appeared 
amazed at seeing himself naked, and no less so at 
being surrounded by inquisitive persons who 
questioned him concerning the, prisoner’s flight. 
He protested his utter ignorance of the matter, 
but observed that he had been evidently rob¬ 
bed of his clothes, tliough by whom he could 
not tell, unless the Jlfahratta had taken them the 
better to effect his purpose. He affected to be 
astonished at having been found in such a state 
of unpremeditated oblivion ; but, as if struck by 
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some sudden recollection, he stated that Sevajee 
had induced him to drink a glass of sherbet, 
shortly after he entered his room, which he could 
now liave no doubt had been drugged witli opium, 
as liS had sw.illowed it but a short time when he 
was overcome by a drowsiness which he could not 
control, and had evidently sunk dow'n senseless 
from the pow’erfiil effects of the opiate. His story 
Avas sufficiently plausible; and, fortunately for 
him, under the sanction of his supposed integrity, 
was believed ; tlie man thus eluded suspicion. 
An alarm was immediately raised, and a search 
made after the fugitive, but he was nowhere to be 
found. AVhen tlie Emperor was informed that 
Sevajee had quitted his prison he was greatly ex¬ 
asperated, and ordered several bodies of men 
be despatched in search of him; but his A’^exation 
was destined to receive a still greater aggravation, 
for shortly after the news had reached liiin of the 
Afahrattii’s escape, lie discovered that his favourite 
daughter had become the partner of his flight. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sev^uee had found no difficulty in leaving his 
prison unsuspected, disguised as the flower vender, 
being about the same height, and loosely clad, 
according to the fashion of Eastern countries. As 
had been preconcerted betw'een him and the prin¬ 
cess, he repaired to the harem with his flowers, 
and the man whom he personated being known 
to the attendants, who were prevented from ap¬ 
proaching his representative too nearly b}*^ some 
natural pretence, which women in the East are 
seldom at a loss to And in order to secure the 


success of any favourite scheme, Sevajee obtained 
admittance without incurring suspeion. It was 
now arranged that he should instantly hasten to a 
certain jungle, where he was to await the arrival 
nf Rochinara, who, under pretence of devotion, 
would quit ^le city immediately, and join him at 
the appointed spot. 

This plan was successfully executed. The em¬ 
pire being at this period in a state of general 
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peace, no rigid scrutiny was observed towards per¬ 
sons passing to and from the city as in more turbu¬ 
lent times. On leaving the gates, Rochinara gave 
orders to be carried towards a jiarticular mosque: 
but no sooner had she got beyond the reach of ob¬ 
servation, than she stepped out of licr palankeen, 
commanded the bearers to wait for her at a certain 
spot, and declared her intention of proceeding with 
one favourite attendant to the sacred edifice. The 
men retired, and the princess (piitting the Jiigh 
road, diverged from the mostpie, and hastened 
towards the jungle. 

Though utterly unaccustomed to such exercise, 
Rochinara and her woman made their way through 
a rough and unfrequented track to the place of 
appointment, being directed by the few ca.su?tl 
j)assengers whom they happened to meet. They 
wisely confined their questions upon this point to 
pariahs, several of whom were passing on their 
way towards the same spot: these persons having 
so little intercourse* with any but individuals of 
their own tribe, there was the less chance of de¬ 
tection from their communicating with the citi¬ 
zens, or with those who would, no doubt, be sent 
in pursuit of the fugitives. 

After a tedious journey of full two hours, the ' 
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princess and her attendant joined Sevajee in the 
jungle. He had now cast oiF his disguise and re¬ 
sumed his own attire. 

‘^\Ve must travel alone through this forest,’* 
said he, and when we reach its borders towards 
the south, I will provide a hackery for you and 
your companion, and w’e shall proceed wdth better 
chance of security; but we must avoid the public 
roads until we reach the coast. What think you, 
lady, of this?—*tis an arduous undertaking for 
tender limbs and gentle spirits.*' 

“ The daughter of Aurungzebe, Sevajee, will 
know how to meet dilficulties. The energies of 
woman are not known until they are tried, and 
none of the race of Timour ever shrank from 
danger.” 

“ Let us proceed then; our course lies amid 
peril?, but they are already half overcome in the 
resolution to brave them.” 

« 

They proceeded warily on their way, appre¬ 
hensive that every sound might be the forerunner 
of discovery. The jungle was thick, but broken 
into frequent,vistas, where they occasionally re¬ 
posed from the fatigues of their journey, which 
were rendered more harassing from the circum¬ 
stance of the travellers being frequently obliged to 
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make tliemselves a path, by putting aside with 
their hands the thick growth of underwood that 
impeded their progress. 

Tov/ards evening they halted in a small glen, 
which was entered by a dehle formed by tlie 
proximity of two small hills. It w.is a sequestered 
spot in the lieart of the forest. The jackal was 
already beginning to raise his dismal cry, and the 
occasional crackling of the bushes announced that 
they were not the only sojourners in the jungle. 
The travidlers kindled a fire in order to keep oH' 
the beasts of prey, and Sev.ajee having fixed a 
bamboo in the ground, untwisted from his waist 
several folds of a close kind of calico, threw it 
over the pole, and thus formed a rude tent, under 
which he strewed some dried grass as abed fu* 
the princess and her attendant. 

Tlie only access to this glen was through the 
defile already .mentioned. The lAlahratta therefore 
placed himself iijion tlie road which immoiliatcly 
led to it in order to keep watch, lest any person 
sent by Aurungzebe in pursuit of the fugitives, 
should happen to take that track. TIv dense growtli 
of the forest rendered it so dark that no object was 
to be discerned beyond the distance of a few 
paces; but Sevnjec, having been much accusJ* 
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tomecl to thread the jungles by night in liis own 
native hills^ had acquired a quickness of percep¬ 
tion peculiar to himself in detecting the move¬ 
ments of approaching objects. For some time he 
trod the path of this forest solitude without any 
interruption; but at length the sound of distant 
footsteps caught his ear. He immediately ad¬ 
vanced, and soon ascertained that a party of the 
Emperor’s guard were approaching. It consisted 
often men. One of the soldiers preceded the rest, 
beai-iiig a large torch. The Alahratta retreated 
quickly to the tent, extinguished the fire which 
had been kindled to scare the beasts of prey, 
and having roused the princess and her attendant, 
led them into a thicket on one side of the glen, 
where he de.sired they would remain until he 
should return. 

I go,** said he, ** to baffle our pursuers, who arc 
now close upon our track. Should I fail, I am de¬ 
termined never to fall into their hands alive. For 
you there is mercy, for me none. Should I perish, 
return to your father, and he will still succour you.” 

Never! I, wear a dagger, Sevajee, and the 
.same hour that concludes your existence, shall 
likewise conclude mine. I shall not submit to 
’another separation.” 
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“ The act 1 contemplate is desperate. It'I suc¬ 
ceed we are safe; if I fail, wc are lost.” 

Having tenderly embraced Roehinara, he quit¬ 
ted her, and hurried to the defile. 13v this time 
the Moguls were within a hundred yards of the 
gorge. The ^lahratta grasped a crca.'C in either 
hand, and placed himself behind a short but thick 
shrub wdiich grew on one side of the entrance to 
the defile. As soon as the man whi> carried tlie 
torch reaclicfl tJie place of his concealment, Se- 
vajee stabbed him to the heart, hci/ed the torch, 
and pressing his foot upon the flame, extinguished 
it, at the same moment plunging his second dagger 
into the breast of the ofKccr uho led the pai. , 
This was the work but of a few moments. The 
confusion was indescribable. Sevajee, whose eyt. 
had been accustomed to the darkness was able 
to see his foes, though they could not perceive 
him. He stabbed four of them in siicce.‘ision, they 
being unable to percldve from whence the stroke 
of death came. His enemies knew not where to 
strike. Six already lay upon the earth weltering 
in their blood. Tw^o others shortly shared the 
same fate another followed, and one only re¬ 
mained to be sent to a similar account. Upon him 
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the JMahratta sprang in his eagerness to complete 
the work of carnage^ seized the sword w ith which 
his foe was armed, and wrested it from him; but 
with the exertion his crease fell, and he could not 
recover it. 

They were now both unarmed, and the struggle 
was desperate. The IMogul was a tall powerful 
man, but no match for the Mahratta in activity and 
prompt vigour. He fell under the assault of his 
active adversary, yet still retained him in his grasp. 
Sevajee seized his prostrate enemy by the throat, 
and })ressing him firmly upon the windpipe, en¬ 
deavoured to strangle him; but the sudden agony 
imparted an impulsive energy to the JMogul, w'ho," 
doubling his legs under Sevajee’s body, suddenly 
raised him, and cast him to a distance of several 
feet upon his back. 

It happened that in turning to regain his feet, 
the Mahratta accidentally placed* his hand upon 
his enemy's sword, which had fallen to the ground 
during their strugle. He lost not a moment, but 
buried it in the Mogul’s body before he could 
raise himself from his recumbent position. Thus, 
aided by the darkness, Sevajee destroyed ten men 
without receiving a wound. 

Having iiaused a moment to breathe, after his 
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exertions, lie rejoined the princess, M'hom he 
found anxiously awaiting his return. They passed 
the whole night in the thicket, exposed to the 
ravages of wild beasts, which, Jiowever, happily 
did not molest them, and on the following morn- 
ing they pursued their dreary journey, encom¬ 
passed by perils, which the princess bore with a 
heroism worthy the daughter of Aiirungzebc. 
Having procured a couple of miseralile tattoos,*'’ 
at a village on the borders of the jungle, tlie travel¬ 
lers proceeded by easy stages, and without suspi¬ 
cion, toINIuttra, thence to Benares and Jaggernaut. 
From the latter place they went round by Hydra- 
bad, and at length found tliemselves among the 


native hills of the iMahratta chief, wd\cre his fierce 


but gallant followers soon rallied round him. 

About the time of bis daughter’s flight the Em¬ 
peror w'as taken ill, and for many weeks his life 
w'as despaired of. This circumstance considerably 
abated the eagerness of pursuit after the fugitives, 
as the attention of every one was directed to the 
danger of their sovereign. A gloom prevailed 
throiigli the empire ; for the Avise po^ cy adopted by 
Auriingzebe, in spite of his hollowness-and hypo- 


* Na\i' 0 ponies. 
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crisy, had rendered him the most popular mon¬ 
arch that ever sat upon the IVIogul tlirone. With 
all his moral blemishes, his public character stooil 
very high, and the general prosperity which his 
w'ise administration dillused, added to the rigid 
piety which seemed the mainspring of all his act'^, 
rendered him an object of all but idolatry with a 
large portion of those who lived in ease and afflu¬ 
ence under his wise supremacy. He at length 
recovered, to the universal joy of his subjects, and 
seemed to have forgotten his daughter’s flight. 

A youth now appeared at court, in whom 
the Emperor took great interest, but whose birth 
and parentage w^as a mystery. No one could 
tell to w’hom he belonged, or whence he came, 
and yet the Emperor treated him with marks 
of distinguished favour. lie was a remark¬ 
ably handsome young man, liad just entered Ids 
seventeenth year, and was eminently expert in 
every military exercise. In *dl hunting excur¬ 
sions, Jionourcd by the sovereign's presence, he was 
the foremost to court peril, and ahvays successful 
in pursuing th\? dangerous adventures of the chase. 
He soon excited the attention of the Omrahs by 
vhis daring, and the singular skill which he dis¬ 
played ill feats of arms. Who he could be, was 
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a iVequcnt inquiry ; but on this question the pro- 
tbundest political sages appeared just as ignorant 
as the most unlettered menials. 

The young man gradually won the good opi¬ 
nion »)f all. His courtesy and amenity of manners 
were no less consjiieiums than the more ehivalric 
features of his character. Aurungzebe was grati- 
fietl at the general approbation awarded to his fa¬ 
vourite, and hjst no opportunity of streiigtlicning 
the tlaltering impression. In several incursions 
ol* the rebellious Usbccks, tliis youth had distin • 
guished himself, and the Kmperor looked forward 
to liis becoming one of the most conspicuous lead¬ 
ers «)f his time. lie was not only remarkable .or 
his superiority in military exercisf's, but his talents 
ill the cabinet were likew ise highly promising, and 
though he was an object of jealousy to some of 
the nobles, whft w^crc mortified at seeing a stranger 
and a mere vouth so flattered by their sovereign, 

M * 

yet with the majority he was a great and deserved 
fav ourite. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Srva.tee on his return, fiiifliii" thnt there was no 
enemy to oppo.se him, soon regained llie territory 
whicli Jie had lost during hi.s captivity. All the 
mountain forts again fell into his hands, and lie 
found himself in a better condition than ever to 
Irustrate tlie supremacy of the iMogul Emperor 
in Southern India. In a lew months this enter¬ 
prising warrior was at the Iicad of an army of fifty 
thousand ‘•oldiers, all daring men, accustomed 
to the privations and fatigues of mountain war¬ 
fare, and possc.ssing that activity, hardiliootl, and 
bodily energy peculiar to iiiountakieers. Calcu¬ 
lating his power, Sevajee determined ii])on some 
exploit that should signalize his return from what 
he considered a humiliating bondage. As.sembling 
a body of fifteen thousand choice troop.s, he 
marched towards Surat, during the rains, when 
an assai'U Trtim enemies was the least expected. 

One morning a Banian entered that city, offer¬ 
ing various stuffs for sale. Being a facctioics man. 
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as indeed most of those itinerant traders are, and 
having a quantity of choice brocades, he readily 
found admittance into tlie houses of the opu¬ 
lent citizens. Surat at this time was surrounded 
only by a slight mud wall, a very insufficient defence 
against the attacks of a daring enemy ; but secure 
in their immense wealth and commercial import¬ 
ance, the citizens never seem to have thought 
upon a hostile attack irom any quarter, and it 
being now the period of the monsoon, they slum- 
leered in perfect security. The Banian visited ah 
parts of Surat with hi^ pack, meetijig everywlieve 
witli a flattering reception, and especially in the 
lumscs of the Avealthv merchants. For three o. es 
he continued in the city. When he had sold all 
inerehandize, he departed with the general gooii- 
uill of the citizens. 

In order to mislead the inhabitants of Surat, 
Sevajee had divided Ms f(»rces into two bodie?, 
with which lu* encamped before two important 
places, as if about to besiege them. Suddenly he 
ordereil the troops to withdraw froni those places, 
leaving only small parties who hadV^ceived his 
instrnction'i to keep up a continued claillij^jr,, and 
have lights burning during the night, in ortuT* 
to give tlie appearaiite of a large army en- 
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camped on the spot. These devices were com¬ 
pletely successful ill lulling the suspicions of the 
citizens of Suriit. The streets were thronged by 
day with thrifty traders, the bazaars with busy 
chaflTerers, who by night reposed in unapprehen¬ 
sive Siifety. In the midst of their slumbers, 
how^ever, they were roused by the din of arms. 
Starting from their beds, they wore stunned with 
the shrieks of women and the cries of men. The 
confusion was indescribable. An enemy was 
within the walls, but amid the darkne ss it was im¬ 
possible to distinguish friends from foes. The 
clash of arms was everywhere heard, mingled with 
the groans of the dying and the shrieks of the de¬ 
spairing. Terror nuignified the danger. The enemy 
appeared aii overwhelming host, swx*eping through 
tJie streets like a torrent, and sjireading death 
around like a blast of the Simoom. There was 
little or no resistance. A long and indolent secu¬ 
rity seemed to have unnerved every arm, and the 
bad cause triumphed. 

Day daw'ned, and presented a spectacle of gene¬ 
ral devastatio*. The INlahrattas had become mas¬ 
ters of fririit. The Banian who liad received tiie 
*^^T;jitality of its citizens was recognized in the 
Mahratta cliief, who now reclaimed without an 
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equivalent, the merchandise which ho had so lately 
sold. The' mercy of the conqueror w»s propiti¬ 
ated by submission to the pillage which he directed 
to be made. He permitted no blood>hL*d after the 
surrender, biit practically showed, however, that 
he fully understood the law of appropriation. All 
the rich merchant's and factors were obliged to 
exhibit their stores, and redeem them at a valua¬ 
tion. For three days tlie work of plunder con- 
tinuetl, but no personal violence w as offered to 
any of the inhabitants. When Sevajoe had satis¬ 
fied his appetite for pillage, and that ol'liis troops, 
he retired from iJie city »>f Surat, witli boot}’ sup^ 
po.-ed to liave exectdoal iji value one million ster- 
Hnjr. 

Aiirimgzrhc was exceedingly mortitied when he 
heard of this daring violation of tlie laws (jf honour¬ 
able w’arfarc ; looking h)>on it as an act of mere 
prcdatt)ry aggression, at once uubecoining a sohlier 
and a ])rince. He now took tlic sajue resolution 
which he had already frequently acted upon, 
bnt willi little eventual .success, of pending an 
army against Sevajee that should extwn^iLsh Ids 
power for ever. Accordingly he ordered a 
thousand men under command of an expcricncen 
and active general to proceed to the Deccan. 


VOL. III. 
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The young favourite already mentioned was made 
second in^coinmandj and marclied with tlie high 
and proud hope of distinguishing himself in the 
field against the most formidable enemy of his 
sovereign. Ilis birth was a general nij'stery, but 
such were his popular virtues, that although Au- 
rungzebe had raised him to ajiost of di>tinetion 
about his own person, still this advaneemont had 
excited little jealousy among the jiobles, who gene¬ 
rally admitted him to be de^'erviiig of such honour. 

When the IMogul army reached the Deccan, 
they found Sevajee at the head of a numerous 
force. By adoi)ting his usual system of moun¬ 
tain strategy, harassing his enemy by sudden 
surprises, cutting off'their supplies, I'aDing upon 
straggling parties, and keeping up continued 
alarms in their camp, the indefatigable JMahratta 
soon thinned their ranks, and' reduced them to 
considerable distress. lie carefully avoided meet¬ 
ing his enemies in the open field, conscious, not 
only of his own numerical inferiority, but of the su¬ 
perior discipline of the Moguls. By no stratagem 
could the,yif withdraw him from hi.s mountain fast- 
The troops at length became dispirited, 
aiid clamoured cither to be led at once against 
the moiintahljeC^s^ or return to the imperial city, 
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as tliey were wasting their energies in difficult 
marches and skirmishes, without coming into fair 
contact with a foe. 

In order to still these murmurings, the youthful 
officer, wlio liad been appointed second in com¬ 
mand, offered to lead a detachment of twenty 
thousand tvo(>ps among the hills, and engage the 
enemy upon his own ground. Tliis proposal was 
acceded to by the general in cliief. The young 
commander repaired with his detachment to the 
in«)untains. Sevajee, as usual, avoided a conflict 
until he could avail himself of some advantage of 
position. 

One morning the IMogul camp was suddeii,^ 
attacked, but the j'oung general forming his 
s(piadrons behind their tents, soon repulsed the 
assailants, and pursuing them into the gorges of 
the mountains, slew man}^, and took several pri¬ 
soners. In the heat of pursuit he was se))arated 
from his troops. I'urning into a narrow valley, 
he received an arrow discharged by some hidden 
archer, through the fleshy part of^Iiis left arm. 
Heated by the ardour of pursuit, ilwl pained by 
the wound, he spurred forward, forgcttifl^^^Ui^^e 
was alone. Suddenly his horse was shot umler^ 
liim : he fell—^but almost instantly springing upon 
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his feet, looked round and perceived that he was 
not followed by a single Mogul. Just as he was 
preparing to retrace his steps, he saw an armed 
Mahratta advancing towards him. Calmly await¬ 
ing his approach, and perceiving that he was no 
common enemy, the ]\Iogiil cried—Do I see the 
leader of the MahratCas ?'* 

" Why do you ask 

“ Because of all others he is the man I would 
meet hand to hand.” 

Then you may enjoy your wish, for Sevajce 
stands before you.” 

There was no further parley ; the two leaders 

encountered with mutual animosity. Tlie struggle 

was fierce but short. The Mogul, being embiir- 

rassed by the wound in his arm, and somewhat 

enfeebled by consequent loss of blood, was unable 

to bring his best energies to the encounter. Se- 

vajee was superior both in strength and activity, 

and very soon struck his adversary to the earth by 

a severe sabre-stroke on the head. The Mogul, 

being stunne(^ was quite at the mercy of his foe; 

but that jfoq was as generous as he was brave. 

Strpj^;; ith the youth and beauty of his enemy, 

‘ ^evajec supported the youth's head, and opening 

his vest to the recall of his senses, saw to 

( ^ 
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his astonishment the distinct mark of a spear-head 
upon the right breast. Raising a clear shrill cry, in 
a few moments he was surrounded by his followers, 
whom he ordered to lift the wounded officer and 
bear him to one of his mountain fortresses in the 
neighbourhood. The blow’ which he had re¬ 
ceived on the head was so severe as to render him 
in&en.sible: the sabre had, nevertheless, inflicted 
no wound. The numerous folds of his turban had 
repelled it. 

Upon recovering his consciousness, the young 
IMogul perceived that he was in the hands of his 
enemy. The wound in Ids arm had been dressed 
ami carefully bandaged, and in the course of that 
evening he became an inmate of one of Sevajee’s 
strongholds. On the following day he was brought 
into the presence of Rochinara, who greeted him 
with a courtesy w'luch seemed to throw a gleam of 
sunshine upon his captivity. 

Sevajee approaclfing him with a bland air be¬ 
sought hi)n to bare his bosom. He immediately 
exposed it to the view’ of the princess, w'ho, gazing 
at him for a moment in specchlesS|astonishment, 
rushed forward, threw herself upontii'4^ieckand 
covered it witlv her tears. '' My child," atSj^tti, 
she cried — **iny long lost son, you are come here 
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to freedom and to joy ; in your vanquisher behold 
a parent, — in me behold a mother. That mark 
upon your breast, stamped tliere before the light 
of heaven had beamed upon the embryo babe, is 
too strong and unerring a signature by God’s hand 
to be mistaken.*' 

The youth’s astoniahment was extreme, but 
there were certain passages in his life wdth ivhich 
he alone was familiar, that to his mind perfectly 
ratified what he now heard, and elucidated wdiat to 
his mind had ever been wrapped in painful secrecy. 
Sevajee embraced his son, who told them that a 
mystery liad always hung over his birth, which he 
had in vain endeavoured to unravel. He liad 
been brought up at a solitary village, in a family 
with whom, though treated with kiudnes.s, he was 
not happy. He had been instructed by a learne<l 
Mussulman in the literature of his country, and 
his natural predilection for all manly exercises 
naturally led him to become an'adept in the use of 
arms. He was treated witli evident deference by 
the person w^ho had the charge of lus infancy, 
which always jnduced him to su.spect that his birth 
was aboyjt^^eir condition. At the age of fifteen 
summoned to the court of Aurungzebe, 
he was immediately distinguished by his sovereign, 
and shortly raised to a post of responsibility. 
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The meeting between the long-lost son and his 
parents was one ot* tender and reciprocal congratu¬ 
lation. Sanibnjee, by which name he Avas hence- 
tbrward known, was to<» much rejoiced at having 
been restored to his parents to feel any desire of 
returning to the imperial court. 

As soon as his wound was sulFicituitly healed to 
enable him to venture out, he rejoined the Mogul 
army. As he was evtremely beloved by the troops, 
among vlioui was a large burly of Kajpoots, he 
had no ilifliculty in persuading those more e>pc- 
eially under his own enmniand, to revolt from 
the Knij>eror and join tJie force's of Sevajee, To 
the surprise and eonslernatioji of the Mogul gem?- 
ral, in t)ne night nt'arly one half ot' his army went 
over to the INI.dirattas, and left him no hmger in a 
condition to iace those formidable enemies of the 
state. Hreaking up his encampment, tlierefore, lie 
returned to Delhi with the ncAvs ot' his ill success, 
occasioned by the revolt of the troops and their 
iinimi with the foe. Anniiigzebe could not repress 
his iinlignation at these tidings. Jle now saw th.it 
the strength of his enemy was increased to sueli a 
degree as to render Iiiin a dangerous rival ;--that 
the harmony of his family was disturbed, and his 
favourite, on whom lie had lavished honours, and 
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whom he had intended to advance to still higher 
distinctions^ had turned traitor. 

Sevajee now became the most pOv^erful prince 
of Southern India. He could muster an army of 
filly thousand foot and a hundred thousand horse. 
Dreaded by the neighbouring ]»otentates, and hav¬ 
ing raised the reputation of his arms by foiling 
the legions of Aiirungzebe, lie determijied to satisfy 
his pride and dazzle his followers by a formal 
coronation, modelled upon that of the iVIogul, in 
which the weighing against gold, and other pomp¬ 
ous ceremonies were not tmiitled. (rifts to an 
immense value, bestowed upon Brahmins, gave 
lustre to this as well as to otlier high political fes¬ 
tivals. 

From this time the prosperity of Sevajee con¬ 
tinued without abatement until bis death, which 
happened in the year 1C8(), at the age of filly> and 
he was succeeded by his son Sambajec. The 
princess Bochiiiara did not lAng survive him. 
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